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PREFACE. 

DURING  the  later  fifties,  when  I  visited  Germany  for 
the  first  time,  my  interest  was  aroused  by  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  name  of  Bismarck  seemed  to  exercise 
among  the  ^people.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
I  followed  his  career  with  admiration,  and  having 
gathered  a  large  amount  of  material  relating  to  it,  I 
finally  decided  to  arrange  it  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
of  his  life. 

Since  his  death  two  books  have  appeared.  Many 
of  the  statements  in  the  first  are  surrounded  by  such 
probable  improbabilities  that  few  people,  I  should  think, 
will  care  to  preserve  it  as  a  credible  record  of  his  great 
life.  With  regard  to  the  second,  while  it  must  always 
remain  sacred  to  admirers  of  the  hero,  and  of  great 
value  to  historians,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  time  of  life  when  that  clear  eye  had 
become  somewhat  dim,  and  that  strong  right  hand 
had  lost  somewhat  of  its  cunning ;  or  that,  at  least, 
the  great  Chancellor's  passionate  nature  had  become 
so  mellowed  that  much  that  one  would  expect  to  be 
tersely  told  is  merely  pleasantly  related,  whilst  there 
are  complete  blanks  on  matters  which  it  was  eagerly 
expected  his  book  would  explain. 

My  efforts  have  been  intended  to  place  before  the 
British  public  the  story  of  his  life,  from  its  opening 
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to  its  close,  as  it  appeared  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  ex- 
plain the  events  of  the  war  of  liberation,  though  they 
occurred  before  his  birth.  I  have  done  so  because 
so  many  of  the  questions  debated  by  Bismarck  had 
their  origin  in  those  critical  days,  and  also  from 
the  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  a 
question  unless  you  know  how  it  has  arisen.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  have  traced  at  some  length  the  rise  of 
the  religious  war,  the  socialistic  movement,  and  the 
labour  question. 

In  estimating  the  events  as  they  occurred,  and  in 
expressing  opinions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  use  my 
own  judgment  fairly,  and,  I  trust,  with  the  caution 
and  modesty  becoming  a  foreigner  dealing  with  such 
a  complicated  task. 

Bismarck,  like  most  great  men,  is  his  own  best 
interpreter ;  indeed,  he  can  only  be  explained  by 
himself.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  as  for  as 
possible,  in  reciting  the  narrative  of  his  life,  to 
state  facts  from  the  best  authorities,  to  quote  his 
own  words  from  letters  and  speeches,  arid  to  use  my 
own  text  only  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  weave  the 
story  into  a  completed  web.  I  have  not  given  much 
prominence  to  the  various  intrigues  against  him  and 
opposition  by  ladies  of  the  court,  so  often  referred  to 
in  some  works,  as  I  consider  these  but  as  the  tiniest 
ripples  on  the  stream  of  that  great  career  which  ulti- 
mately swept  the  national  life  and  aspiration  along  in 
its  current. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  strike  out  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  I  had  intended  to  insert,  so  as  to  keep 
the  book  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

I  trust  this  narrative  may  be  interesting  to  British 
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readers,  being,  I  believe,  the  first  consecutive  life  of 
the  Chancellor  written  in  the  English  language.  If 
it  gives  in  a  small  degree  the  same  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  those  who  read  it  which  it  has  given  to 
myself  to  prepare  it,  I  shall  be  more  than  gratified. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  works  of  many  German  historians  and 
others  for  valuable  data ;  to  the  proprietors  of  Punch 
and  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  generous 
permission  to  reproduce  the  cartoons  from  the  former, 
and  the  illustration  on  page  339  from  the  latter ; 
to  my  many  Continental  friends  for  supplying  me  with 
valuable  material  for  my  work,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
friends  who  have  given  their  unwearied  assistance  in 
examining  and  correcting  proofs.  To  all  these  I 
acknowledge  obligations  which  with  gratitude  and  in 
all  sincerity  I  experience  and  express. 


WILLIAM  JACKS. 


CROSSLET, 

DUNBARTONSHIRE, 
March,  1899. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 
PARENTAGE  AND  EARLY  YEARS. 

ON  the  first  of  April,  1815,  there  was  born  at  the 
famous  residence  of  Schonhausen,  Brandenburg,  Otto 
Eduard  Leopold  von  Bismarck,  a  man  who  by  force  of 
character,  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness  of  insight, 
inflexible  resolution  and  lofty  patriotism,  became  the 
greatest  political  personality  of  the  century,  and 
attained  a  position  which  has  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  countrymen,  and  almost  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Otto  von  Bismarck  was  descended  from  a  very  old 
family  belonging  to  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Prussian  nobility.  A  certain  Herbord  (Herbert)  Bis- 
marck, whose  name  appears  on  the  page  of  history  in 
1270,  seems  to  be  the  remotest  traceable  ancestor  of 
the  great  chancellor.  The  family  name  is  derived  from 
the  citadel  and  town  of  Bischofsmarck  (Biscopesmarck), 
owned  by  the  Bishops  of  Havelberg.1  The  Bismarcks 
belonged  to  the  most  respected  patrician  members  of 
the  great  cloth  guild  of  this  district,  and,  on  leaving 
it,  still  retained  the  name  of  the  district — Bismarck. 

1  Some  authorities  state,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  a  small  stream 
called  the  Biese  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a  "  mark  "  (boundary)  existed  upon  it,  whose  warden, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  called  "  Herr  von  Biesemark." 
The  derivation  mentioned  in  the  text  is,  however,  the  one  more  commonly 
adopted. 
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Towards  tli^ ' ; Close  : of:- &e, -fourteenth  century  we  find 
the  family  in  the  Castle  of  Burgstall,  in  Altmark,  where 
they  remained  for  two  centuries,  and  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  exchanged  the  property  with 
the  Kurprinz  Hans  Georg  for  that  of  Schonhausen,  to- 
gether with  other  adjoining  properties,  all  of  which,  as 
is  well  known,  remain  still  in  the  family. 

The  father  of  this  remarkable  man  was  Karl  Wilhelm 
Ferdinand  von  Bismarck,  officer  of  the  Body  Guard  of 
King  Frederick  William  III.  His  mother  was  Luise 
Wilhelmine  Menken,  daughter  of  Privy  Councillor 
Menken,  upon  whom  the  great  minister,  von  Stein, 
pronounced  his  well-known  eulogy.  .  She  was  a  highly 
cultured  lady,  and  shone  in  society,  not  only  on 
account  of  her  personal  beauty  and  gracefulness,  but 
also  because  of  her  great  knowledge  and  liberality  of 
views.  Bittmeister  von  Bismarck  and  Fraulein  Luise 
Menken  were  married  on  the  7th  of  July,  1806,  and  of 
the  union  were  born  six  children,  of  whom  three  only 
lived  a  few  years,  the  surviving  being  Bernhard,  born 
24th  July,  1810;  Otto  Eduard  Leopold,  1st  April, 
1815,  a  few  weeks  before  the  decisive  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  and  the  third,  Malwine,  twelve  years  later, 
on  the  29th  June,  1827. 

A  year  after  Bismarck's  birth  his  parents  removed  to 
Kniephof,  one  of  their  properties  in  Pomerania,  and  here 
the  future  chancellor  grew  up  under  their  care.  He 
was  his  mother's  favourite,  and  she  from  his  boyhood 
intended  that  he  should  become  a  diplomatist,  using  all 
the  means  in  her  power  to  attain  that  object,  giving 
him  an  education  with  this  end  in  view',  and  no  doubt 
influencing  his  early  years  in  this  direction ;  another 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  well-known  words  : 
"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world." 
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When  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Plamann  School 
in  Berlin,  where  his  brother  Bernhard  already  was.  The 
exercise  and  discipline  here  were  most  severe,  and  little 
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to  the  taste  of  young  Otto,  who  had  just  left  his  home 
and  free  country  life.  He  at  first  suffered  greatly  from 
home-sickness,  and  felt  the  loss  of  his  former  surround- 
ings so  keenly  that  on  seeing  a  peasant  ploughing  in  the 
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fields  he  could  not  prevent  tears  from  springing  to  his 
eyes.  Soon,  however,  he  suited  himself  to  his  new 
surroundings,  and  even  at  that  early  age  quickly 
acquired  an  authority  and  leadership  over  his  school 
companions,  whom  he  frequently  led  in  mimic  warfare 
with  snowballs  as  ammunition.  Here  he  studied  six 
years,  attracted  chiefly  by  history ;  he  could  repeat  the 
war  of  Troy  almost  by  heart.  In  1827  he  left  this 
institution  and  entered  the  Obertertia  of  the  Frederick 
William  Gymnasium,  living  in  his  parents'  Berlin  resi- 
dence with  his  brother.  In  1830  he  was  confirmed  in 
Trinity  Church  by  the  famous  theologian,  Schleiermacher. 
In  this  year  he  left  the  paternal  dwelling  and  boarded 
with  Professor  Prevost,  exchanging  at  the  same  time 
the  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  for  that  of  the 
Grey  Cloister.  Here  he  again  met  the  professor,  to 
whom  he  was  most  drawn  at  the  Obertertia,  Professor 
Bonnell,  and  in  1831  went  to  stay  as  a  boarder 
in  his  house. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  distinguished  teacher  for  a 
few  glimpses  of  young  Bismarck  in  those  days.  He  tells 
us  that  the  boy  attracted  his  attention  on  his  first  enter- 
ing Obertertia,  as  he  sat  amongst  the  other  newcomers 
on  the  benches  of  the  reception  room.  "  Otto  von 
Bismarck,"  he  says,  "  sat  with  evident  anxiety,  with  a 
clear,  friendly,  boyish  countenance  and  bright  sparkling 
eyes,  fresh  and  hearty  amongst  his  comrades,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  is  a  nice  youngster  on  whom  I 
will  keep  an  eye.  He  was  my  scholar  in  Latin  when  he 
came  to  Obertertia.  In  1829  I  went  tothe  Grey  Cloister, 
and  thither  Bismarck  came  in  the  following  year ;  and 
at  Easter,  1831,  he  came  to  my  house  as  boarder,  when 
he  bore  himself  in  a  friendly,  unpretentious,  and  confid- 
ing manner,  and  was  in  every  respect  most  amiable  and 
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lovable.  He  seldom  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  at 
times,  when  I  was  not  at  home,  he  entertained  himself 
chatting  pleasantly  and  innocently  with  my  wife,  and 
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betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  a  cosy  (gerniitliche) 
domesticity.  In  his  course  of  learning  here  he  mani- 
fested a  quick  comprehension,  a  good  memory,  and  an 
increasing  preference  for  history,  especially  Prussian 
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and  German  history.  He  spoke  fluently  both  English 
and  French,  and  his  Latin  was  clear  and  correct  though 
not  very  elegant.  An  unswerving  love  of  truth  was  a 
leading  feature  of  his  character.  Eeserved  and  most 
obedient,  he  attached  himself  to  few,  but  with  those 
to  whom  he  was  attracted  he  formed  a  firm  friendship." 
"  His  after  career  proves  the  correctness  of  this  sketch, 
and  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words,  "  The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,"  for  his  gratitude  to  this  sympathetic  writer 
may  be  seen  in  an  account  that  was  given  in  the  news- 
papers of  his  triumphant  return  from  the  Franco-German 
war.  "The  17th  April,  1871,"  says  Professor  Bonnell 
in  his  posthumous  papers,  "  was  the  day  on  which  Berlin 
greeted  for  the  first  time  the  members  of  the  German 
Keichstag.  I  was  invited  to  it.  Amongst  the  members 
of  the  House  and  notable  personages  Bismarck  naturally 
attracted  the  greatest  attention.  Suddenly  the  great 
man  stood  before  me  and  reached  out  both  hands  with 
his  usual  friendliness.  The  heat  of  the  room  had 
heightened  my  colour,  upon  which  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  finding  me  so  well.  '  I  can  return  your 
Excellency  the  compliment,'  said  I,  '  and  yet  you  have 
not  only  gone  through  but  created  a  considerable  part 
of  the  history  of  the  world.'  '  Well,'  replied  he,  '  I 
have  in  some  such  way  spun  your  thread.'  There 
followed  further  friendly  words— inquiry  for  my  wife, 
etc."  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  noticed  this  interview 
thus  :  "Who  is  the  little  old  man  with  whom  Bismarck 
speaks  so  long,  and  to  whom  he  shows  himself  almost 
submissive  ?  He  is  Director  Bonnell,  who  was  once 
the  Prince's  teacher.  It  does  one  good  to  see  how 
respectfully  even  yet  the  great  scholar  stands  before 
his  old  teacher." 

In  the  spring  of  1832  Bismarck  passed  the  Abituri- 
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enten  Priifung,  or  leaving  examination,  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, equivalent  to  the  M.A.  degree  of  a  Scottish 
university,  and,  provided  with  an  introduction  to  the 
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famous  Dr.  Hugo,  professor  of  law,  he  proceeded  to 
Grdttingen  to  study  jurisprudence.  But  the  strong 
young  blood  was  coursing  in  his  veins;  he  threw  himself 
into  the  full  current  of  student  life  in  its  wildest  and 
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most  reckless  phases,  and  spent   his  time    in  jousting 
and  carousals  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  studies. 

During  his  eighteen  months'  residence  in  the  famous 
university  town  he  had  fought  and  proved  victorious 
in  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  duels,  and  soon  became 
known  as  a  brave  and  fearless  youth,  with  "  a  saucy 
•  tongue  and  ready  sword "  ;  who  so  bore  himself,  that, 
if  he  did  not  follow  the  first  part  of  the  advice  of  the 
sage  Polonius,  he  acted  to  the  letter  on  the  second 
part:  "Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being 
in,  bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee."  How- 
ever highly  he  ranked  amongst  the  student  roisterers, 
.and  however  famous  as  a  right  good  fellow,  distinguished 
by  bravery,  self-reliance,  and  unflinching  daring,  it  must 
be  sadly  confessed  that  the  object  of  his  residence  at 
Grottingen  seems  never  to  have  been  seriously  considered. 
He  never  once  visited  a  single  college,  so  that  in  his 
certificate  on  leaving,  Professor  Hugo  stated  that  he 
had  never  seen  student  von  Bismarck  in  his  class-room. 
In  the  autumn  of  1833,  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin  in 
order  to  study  for  eighteen  months  longer,  but  neither 
here  did  he  find  time  for  college  attendance.  As,  how- 
ever, the  time  for  the  examinations  approached,  he  went 
to  a  lecture  by  Savigny,  but  a  second  visit  to  the 
class  having  convinced  him  that  it  was  now  no  longer 
possible  to  redeem  lost  time  in  this  way,  he  gave 
up  all  such  attempts,  and  resolved  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  close  study  under  an  able  tutor.  He  brought 
into  his  work  so  much  stern  resolution  and  iron  perse- 
verance, that,  in  a  few  months,  the  idleness  of  those 
years  was  so  fully  redeemed  that  he  successfully  passed 
his  examination  at  Easter,  1835.  We  thus  see  that 
even  at  this  early  age 

"His  daring  soul  still  knew  to  soar 
In  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore." 
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Next  he  was  engaged  as  Auskultator  and  Protokollflihrer 
in  the  Town  Council  at  Berlin,  and  the  following  winter 
was  introduced  into  the  Court  circle,  and  presented  to 
Prince  William,  under  whose  reign,  as  King  William  L, 
lir  afterwards  accomplished  his  mighty  work  of  securing 
Prussia's  greatness  and  glory,  and  in  founding  the  great 


BONNELL. 


German  Empire.  There  is  no  sign  that  in  this  case 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  for  it  is 
told  that  when  Bismarck  and  a  Herr  von  Schenk,  who 
was  as  largely  built  as  Bismarck,  were  presented,  the 
Prince  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  Justice  seems  to  select 
her  young  recruits  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
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guards"  (Gardemass).  He  little  thought  that  clear 
foresight  and  strength,  iron  resolution  and  unflinching 
endurance,  had  all  used  the  same  standard  in  endowing 
the  young  justice  recruit  now  before  him. 

In  1836,  Bismarck  went  from  "  Justiz"  to  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  became  Referendarius  at  the  Royal 
Government  in  Aachen.  Here,  in  such  a  fashionable 
centre,  he  was  soon  in  the  full  whirl  of  a  tumultuous 
life  ;  English,  French,  and  Belgians,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  classes,  resorted  thither.  The  young  Pomeranian 
nobleman,  with  his  fine  manner,  unaffected  bearing,  and 
splendid  tact,  was  a  universal  favourite.  But  his  life  at 
home,  his  constant  trips  to  Paris,  London,  Brussels,  and 
numerous  other  places,  made  such  demand  upon  him 
in  evejy  respect,  that  he  felt  it  was  more  than  he  could 
endure.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  (3rd  July,  1851),  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  giving  his  after-thoughts  of  such  days  : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  a  dinner  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  revisited,  with  a  mingling  of  sadness 
and  old-fashioned  wisdom,  the  scenes  of  earlier  follies. 
I  know  not  how  I  could  formerly  endure  it ;  if  I  should 
live  now,  as  then,  without  God,  without  you,  without 
the  children,  I  would  really  not  know  why  I  should 
not  throw  off  this  life  like  a  soiled  shirt ;  and  yet,  most 
of  my  acquaintances  are  so,  and  still  live." 

In  order  to  break  with  these  associations,  he  got 
himself  transferred,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  to,  the 
Royal  Government  at  Potsdam.  He  did  not  hold  very 
strictly  to  office  hours,  though  clearly  his  strong  in- 
dividuality and  ability  were  making  themselves  more 
evident,  as  his  chief  testified  that  he  was  capable  of 
filling  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  if  he  could  only 
overcome  his  strong  dislike  to  bureaucratic  activity. 

In  the  following  year,    1838,  he  joined   the   Guard 
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Chasseurs  (Garde  Jdger),  as  a  one  year  volunteer,  but 
obtained  permission  after  six  months'  service  to  ex- 
change into  the  Jager  battalion  in  Greifswald,  from 
which  place  he  was  able  to  attend  at  the  same  time 
the  Agricultural  Academy  at  Eldena. 
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Events  now  occurred  which  changed  the  scene  and 
character  of  young  Bismarck's  activity,  and  might  have 
been  the  means  of  sending  him  into  comparative 
obscurity,  but  he  was  to  accomplish  a  work  which  can 
scarcely  be  achieved  twice  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ; 
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and  indeed  whatever  career  might  have  been  assigned 
to  him  he  would  have  performed  its  duties  as  if  born 
for  no  other  purpose.  Having  served  his  period  of 
military  service,  he,  in  Easter,  1839,  was  obliged  to 
proceed  immediately  to  take  charge  of  a  part  of  the 
ancestral  estates.  The  Pomeranian  estates  had  drifted 
heavily  into  debt,  arid  his  old  father,  feeling  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  of  the  position, 
resolved  to  transfer  the  management  to  his  two  sons 
and  retire  with  his  wife  to  their  beloved  Schonhausen. 
Alas,  for  human  plans ;  his  wife  died  before  his  wish 
could  be  carried  out,  this  accomplished  and  gifted  lady 
having  passed  away  at  Berlin  on  the  1st  January,  1839. 
She  did  not  live  to  see  her  beloved  Otto  even  on 
the  road  to  that  high  vocation  which  was  the  object 
of  her  great  desire ;  but  if  there  be  truth  in  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  cognizant  of  the 
doings  of  those  they  have  left  behind,  then  she, 
beatified  soul,  has  rejoiced  to  see  her  heart's  desire 
fulfilled  far  beyond  the  limits  even  of  the  wildest  of 
her  maternal  dreams ! 

At  first  the  two  brothers  managed  the  estate  con- 
jointly ;  but  in  1841,  on  the  elder  brother  being  chosen 
County  Councillor  (Landrat),  it  was  thought  better  to 
divide  the  management,  so  Bernhard  undertook  the 
management  of  Klilz,  and  Otto  of  Kniephof  and 
Jarchelin.  He  exerted  himself  with  care  and  energy 
to  restore  the  position  of  these  two  estates,  and  his 
usual  success  crowned  his  efforts.  He  lived  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  nobility  of  the  districts  and  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  sought  to  enliven  the  quiet  and  monotony  of  a 
country  life  by  merry  carousals,  long  rides,  and 
" pleasures  of  the  chase."  "Kniephof  is  Kniephof  again," 
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said  the  neighbours,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  make  good  in  this  case  what  had  already  become  a 
proverb,  "  Not  enough  by  a  long  way,  says  Bismarck." 
His  bold,  free,  and  merry  life  set  gossip  agog  and 
kept  her  busy  recounting  the  goings  on  of  "  Mad 
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Bismarck,"  as  she  had  baptized  him ;  but  "  Mad  Bis- 
marck "  had  also  his  hours  of  reflection,  when,  we  are 
told,  he  regretfully  compared  what  he  wished  to  be 
and  could  be  with  what  he  actually  was.  At  such 
times  he  studied  hard,  read  diligently  old  literature 
and  new,  preferring,  as  in  his  boyhood,  historical  works, 
but  also  added  theology  and  philosophy ;  and  it  shows 
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the  lofty  tone  of  thought  he  cultivated,  when  we  know 
that  the  chief  amongst  the  philosophical  works  were 
those  of  Spinoza, 

Every  one  who  has  considered  the  development  of 
his  own  mind  and  observed  a  similar  course  in  others, 
will  have  discerned  two  important  periods  in  its 
evolution  :  the  first  is  when  one  begins  to  feel  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  believe  a  thing  because  it  is  told  him 
by  former  infallible  guides,  his  parents  and  teachers,  but 
must  himself  understand  the  meaning  of  the  message; 
and  the  second  is  when  his  own  responsibilities  for  the 
great  concerns  of  life  are  borne  in  upon  him.  The  first 
I  regard  as  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  individu- 
ality, and  the  second  the  formation  of  fixed  character. 

"  @g  bilbet  ein  £alent  ficfy  in  ber  ©tide, 
©id)  ein  (£f)aralter  in  bem  (Strom  ber  2Mt." 1 

That  some  such  change,  slowly  it  might  be,  and  some- 
what intermittently,  was  coming  over  the  character  of 
Bismarck,  seems  clear  from  two  things:  first,  "the 
merry  meetings"  seem  to  have  become  rarer,  then  by 
and  bye  are  never  named ;  but  secondly  and  chiefly, 
because  he  had  evidently  secured  a  firm  place  in  the 
heart  and  confidence  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  dwelt,  a  position  not  usually  obtained  by  a  reckless 
roisterer. 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  in  1842,  when  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest 
in  politics.  At  that  time,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  a  general  discontent  pervaded  Germany — the 
first  breeze  and  rain  drops,  as  it  were,  of  a  coming  storm. 
Politics  were  everywhere  discussed,  and  nowhere  more 

1  "  Talent  is  formed  in  quietude, 

Character  in  the  current  of  the  world." 

GOETHE,  Torquato  Tasso,  Act  i.,  Scene  2. 
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seriously  than  in  the  Bismarck  circle,  where  that  clear 
insight  and  historical  knowledge  which  he  afterwards 
used  to  such  consummate  advantage,  already  threw  their 
i -harms  over  his  friends.  We  are  told  he  was  then 
rather  liberal  (ziemlich  liberal) ;  yes,  yes,  but  his 
liberalism  or  conservatism  was  in  his  hands  to  yield  to 
one  overmastering  principle,  "Germany  above  all" 
(Deutschland  ahcr  Alles). 


KNIEPHOF. 


At  this  time-  he  was  invited  to  become  County 
Councillor,  but  declined.  In  this  same  year  he  was 
called  out  to  the  Landwehr  as  cavalry  officer,  and  served 
with  the  Stargard  Uhlan  regiment  several  months  in  the 
following  spring.  He  earned  his  first  decoration  on  the 
24th  June,  1842  (so  says  the  chronicle  of  the  place). 
Standing  with  some  other  officers  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Wendelseeat  Lippehne,  his  servant,  Johann  Hildebrandt, 
was  going  to  swim  his  horse  when  it  suddenly  reared 
and  threw  the  rider  into  the  flood.  An  Uhlan  soldier, 
Wilhelm  Ktilil,  seeing  the  disaster,  rode  at  once  into 
the  water  to  Hildebrandt's  help ;  but  the  bank  sinking 
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suddenly  into  deep  water,  his  horse  plunged  overhead, 
and  Ktihl  in  his  turn  was  thrown  into  the  water. 
Bismarck  at  once  threw  off  his  uniform  and  plunged 
from  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  into  the  water.  He  first 
drew  out  Klihl,  and  then  swimming  in  again  he 
brought,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  now  uncon- 
scious Hildebrandt  safely  to  land.  After  restoring  him 
to  consciousness,  Bismarck  succeeded  in  getting  ashore 
ne  of  the  horses,  which  was  still  swimming  in  the 
water ;  and  the  village  chronicle  ends  its  simple  and 
graphic  report  with  the  words:  "The  noble  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  in  absolute  defiance  of  all  danger  to  his  own 
life,  with  rare  courage  and  splendid  exercise  of  strength, 
saved  the  lives  of  two  men." 

A  monument  now  stands  where  this  incident  took 
place.  The  decoration  which  Bismarck  received  for  this 
brave  deed  was  the  only  one  he  wore  for  many  years, 
and  long  after,  when  in  Frankfurt-on-Maine,  a  much 
ribboned  and  starred  Austrian  diplomatist  asked  him 
the  meaning  of  this  "  Ftir  Eettung  aus  Gefahr"  (for 
saving  from  danger),  he  replied  with  quiet  modesty, 
"Well,  now,  I  have  the  habit  of  occasionally  saving 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature." 

The  chief  clergyman  of  the  place,  Oberpfarrer  Stohr, 
who  wrote  the  above  report,  and  who  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation  met  Bismarck  and  congratulated  him  on 
the  "  repeated  grace  of  God  "  in  enabling  him  to  perform 
the  deed,  added  to  the  report,  twenty-four  years  later, 
i.e.  after  the  war  of  1866,  "How  could  one  have 
divined,  as  I  sat  before  Lieutenant  von  Bismarck  in 
house  No.  206,  in  the  room  on  the  left  from  the 
entrance  door,  and  asked  him  his  name  and  rank  in 
order  to  write  the  record  of  this  deed,  that  I  might 
have  said  to  him :  '  As  you  have  saved  your  groom 
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to-day  from  our  Wendelsee,  in  like  manner  shall  you 
one  day  save  Germany  from  the  muddy  waters  of  that 
Catholicism  which  restrains  all  spiritual  development, 
and  from  irritating  Austrian  polities'?"  Aye!  how 
indeed,  and  how  would  this  reverend  gentleman  have 
expressed  himself  had  he  written  another  addition  some 
half-dozen  years  later,  after  the  crowning  victories  in 
the  French  War? 

Freed  again  from  military  duties,  and  urged  by  his 
brother  and  a  few  friends  that  his  talents  and  powers 
pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  executive  service  in  the 
state,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  once  more  took  up  the 
duties  as  Referendarius  to  the  government.  During 
this  time  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  travelling 
in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  and  exchanging 
visits  between  Berlin  and  Schonhausen.  The  visit  he 
paid  to  this  residence  in  the  autumn  of  1844  was  of 
particular  interest,  being  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
his  beloved  Malwine  to  his  friend  Landrat  Oskar  Arnim- 
Krochlensdorff.  The  deep  regard  and  tender  affection 
entertained  by  him  for  this,  his  only  sister  will  be  seen 
from  the  letters  sent  by  him  from  time  to  time,  many 
of  which  have  bBen  published,  a  characteristic  one  being 
sent  a  few  days  after  the  above  joyful  event : 

"  I  naturally  found  the  house  very  lonely  after  your 
departure.  I  sat  myself  down  before  the  stove,  smoked 
and  reflected  how  unnatural  and  selfish  it  is  that  girls 
who  have  brothers,  and  these  besides  bachelors,  get 
married  without  a  thought  about  them,  and  act  as  if 
they  were  in  the  world  only  to  carry  out  their  own 
monstrous  whims — a  selfishness  from  which  I  know  our 
sex,  including  myself,  is  happily  free. 

"  After  realizing  the  fruitlessness  of  these  reflections, 
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I  got  up  from  the  green  leather  chair  in  which  you, 
Miss — and  Oscar  used  to  kiss  and  whisper,  and  threw 
myself  headlong  into  the  election  turmoil,  from  which 
1  returned  convinced  that  five  votes  for  a  certainty, 
and  two  with  some  lukewarmness,  were  willing  to 
support  me,  while  four  were  for  Krug,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  for  Arnim,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  for  Alvens- 
leben,  so  that  I  preferred  to  withdraw.  So  now  I 
live  here  with  father,  reading,  smoking,  and  walk- 
ing. I  help  him  to  eat  lampreys,  and  sometimes  play 
a  little  comedy  with  him,  which  he  chooses  to  call 
fox-hunting :  thus  we  go  out  in  heavy  rain  or,  as 
now,  in  six  degrees  of  frost,  with  Ihle,  Bellin,  and 
Carl,  and  with  every  sportsmanlike  precaution,  noise- 
lessly, and,  watching  carefully  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
surround  a  pine  coppice  in  which  we  all,  and  perhaps 
also  father,  are  absolutely  convinced  that  there  is  no 
living  thing  except  some  old  woman  gathering  sticks. 
Then  Ihle,  Carl,  and  two  dogs  go  through  the  coppice, 
emitting,  especially  Ihle,  the  most  singular  and  terrible 
cries ;  the  father  like  a  statue  stands  attentive  and 
ready  with  his  gun,  exactly  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
some  animal,  until  Ihle  shouts  '  Bu,  la,  la,  he,  he,  seize, 
hah,  hah  !'  in  the  most  extraordinary  gutturals  close 
to  him.  Then  the  father  asks  me  quite  gravely 
whether  I  have  not  seen  anything,  and  I  reply,  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  naturally  feigned  astonishment, 
'  No,  absolutely  nothing.'  Then  we  go  on,  abusing  the 
weather,  to  another  coppice  in  which  Ihle,  with  a  most 
naturally  acted  certainty,  as  usual  proclaims  a  probable 
abundance  of  game,  and  plays  dal  segno ;  so  it  goes 
on  for  three  or  four  hours,  without  father,  Ihle,  or 
Fingal  seeming  for  a  moment  to  allow  their  passion  to 
cool.  Besides,  we  visit  the  orange  house  twice  daily, 
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the  sheepfold  once,  and  the  four  barometers  in  the 
room  hourly.  We  set  the  indicator  of  the  weather 
glass,  and  since  the  weather  has  been  bright  we  have 
got  the  clocks  into  such  exact  accord  with  the  sun  that 
only  the  one  on  the  book-case  gives  one  stroke  behind 
when  the  others  have  struck  a  tempo.  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  a  stupid  fellow.1 

"You  can  understand  that  with  such  manifold  occupa- 
tions I  have  only  little  time  for  visiting  the  clergymen, 
and  as  they  have  no  votes  in  the  County  Council 
election,  I  have  not  been  to  see  them  at  all ;  it  was 
impossible. 

"  Bellin  for  the  last  three  days  is  full  of  a  journey 

1This  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Charles  V. — "He  was  par- 
ticularly curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches, 
and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two 
of  them  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise 
and  regret  on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour 
on  the  more  vain  attempt  to  bring  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of 
sentiment  regarding  the  intricate  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.  "- 
History  of  Charles  V.,  by  Wm.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Book  XII. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay's  letter  to  Lord 
Mahon  on  this  subject : 

"ALBANY,  7th  May,  1851. 
"  DEAR  MAHON, 

' '  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that,  if  the  story  about 
Charles  and  his  clocks  be  true,  it  should  not  be  in  Brantome.  It  is  an 
anecdote  after  Brant6me's  own  heart.  Observe,  too,  that  he  mentions  the 
report  that  the  Emperor  '  avoit  tenu  quelques  propos  legers  de  foy. ' 

"I  strongly  suspect  that  the  story  originated  in  a  frigid  rhetorical  conceit 
of  Faminianus  Strada.  You  will  find  it  in  his  first  book  :  '  Saepe  fabricandis 
horologiis  (quorum  videlicet  rotis  multo  quam  Fortunae  facilius  temperabat) 
.  .  .  operam  dare.' 

"  Now,  I  think  it  almost  impossible  that  Strada  could  have  written  thus, 
if  the  saying  ascribed  to  Charles  had  already  been  famous.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Strada's  expressions,  after  being  inaccurately 
translated,  might  be  gradually  distorted  and  expanded  into  something  like 
the  popular  fable  which  Robertson  has  repeated.  This  is  my  present  opinion. 
But  I  never  examined  the  matter  deeply,  and  may  very  likely  be  mistaken. 
"I  return  Mr.  Stirling's  letter.  His  articles  are,  as  you  say,  very  good. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  MACAULAY." 

Earl  Stanhope's  Miscellanies  (London,  1863),  page  97. 
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which  he  made  to  Stendal,  and  of  the  stage  coach  which 
he  missed. 

"  Ice  is  in  the  Elbe  ;  the  wind  is  east-south-east ;  the 
newest  thermometer  from  Berlin  shows  8  degrees,  the 
barometer  28*8  with  a  rising  tendency. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this  to  give  you  an  example  how  you 
might  write  more  in  your  letters  to  father  of  the  little 
details  of  your  life.  These  give  him  the  greatest 
possible  entertainment :  who  has  been  to  visit  you  and 
the  Curts,  whom  you  visit,  what  you  have  eaten,  how 
the  horses  are  doing,  how  your  servants  are  behaving, 
whether  the  doors  creak,  and  the  windows  fit  well,  in 
short,  facts,  facia. 

11  Further,  he  cannot  bear  being  called  papa ;  he 
does  not  like  the  term;  avis  an  lecteur.  Antonie  wrote 
him  a  really  fine  letter  on  his  birthday,  and  gave  him 
a  green  purse,  at  which  he  was  very  much  touched, 
and  replied  in  two  sheets'  length.  The  Eohrs  lately 
drove  through  here  without  letting  us  know  anything 
about  it,  after  feeding  for  two  hours  in  the  ale  house 
at  Hohen-Gohren,  and  sitting  in  the  bar  with  wife  and 
children,  with  ten  peasants  who  were  smoking.  Bellin 
asserts  that  they  are  annoyed  with  us.  That  would  be 
hard,  as  it  would  interfere  with  my  dearest  intercourse. 
Father  sends  his  kindest  regards,  and  follows  me  soon 
to  Pomerania.  He  thinks  about  Christmas ;  there  is  a 
cafe  dansant  at  Genthin  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
which  en  passant  I  will  visit  in  order  to  have  a  shot 
at  least  at  the  old  County  Councillor,  and  to  take  leave 
of  this  district  for  four  months  at  all  events.  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  -  — .  There  are  moments 
when  she  is  really  beautiful,  but  she  will  soon  lose  the 
tint  and  become  red.  I  was  in  love  with  her  for 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Hearty  regards  to  Oscar,  and 
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farewell,  my  angel ;  don't  hang  the  bride's  dog  by  the 
tail,  and  commend  me  to  the  Curts.  If  you  are  not  in 
A—  -  on  the  8th,  then  may — a  tantdt. 

"  For  ever  your  devoted,  BISMARCK." 

Here   in   a   mixture  of    French    which    I    have    left 
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untranslated,  "  for  ever "  in  English,  and  the  rest  in 
German,  he  writes  her  this  gossiping  letter,  which 
I  have  quoted  at  length  to  show  the  friendly,  merry 
character  of  his  correspondence  with  "  Liebe  Kleine," 
"Theure  Kleine,"  "Liebe  Maldewine,"  "  Theuereste 
Kreusa,"  "  Liebe  Arnimin,"  "  Madame,"  or  "  Ma  Sceur," 
as  he  fondly  addressed  her. 

All  the  following  winter  we  find  him  again  at 
Kniephof  working  hard,  diligently  cultivating  his 
estates,  attending,  as  member  of  that  assembly,  the 
meeting  of  the  Pomeranian  parliament,  and  for  a  time 
representing  his  brother  in  the  work  of  the  County 
Council  (Landrats-Geschdfte).  There  is  no  time  now 
for  carousals  and  junketings.  Life  is  becoming  earnest 
and  even  serious.  To  this  period  we  owe  some  of  his 
finest  letters  to  his  sister,  sparkling  with  humour,  power 
of  description,  and  pathos. 

Important  events  are  now  trooping  on  to  change  the 
life  of  Bismarck.  His  father  takes  dangerously  ill ;  at 
once  Bismarck,  with  characteristic  filial  devotion,  leaves 
"his  work  and  his  enjoyments"  and  hurries  to  the  sick 
bed,  from  which,  however,  the  old  Rittmeister  passed 
away,  22nd  November,  1845.  The  estates  were  now 
divided  between  the  two  brothers,  Bernhard  getting 
Klilz  and  Jarchelin,  whilst  Kniephof  and  the  ancestral 
domain  of  Schonhausen  fell  to  the  share  of  Otto.  His 
residence  was  soon  transferred  from  Pomerania  to  his 
birthplace  in  Schonhausen,  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
his  branch  from  the  various  other  branches  of  the 
genealogical  tree  of  Bismarck,  he  now  and  from  hence- 
forth bore  the  name  of  "  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen." 
Here  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Deichhauptmann 
(Dyke  Captain)  for  that  stretch  of  the  Elbe  extending 
from  Jericho w  to  Sandau,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
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elected  member  for  the  Jerichow  district  of  the  lower 
Saxon  Landtag  or  provincial  parliament. 

But  a  greater  change,  and  one  which  helped  to 
mould  and  to  beautify  and  exalt  his  whole  character 
and  career  awaits  him  ;  like  another  celebrated  hero 

( 'He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  hoose  to  keep," 

and  in  wooing,  as  in  war,  complete  success  crowned  his 
endeavours.  He  had  been  greatly  attracted  at  the 
marriage  of  his  friend  Moritz  von  Blanckenburg,  in 
1844,  by  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  an  amiable,  noble- 
looking  young  woman,  Johanna  von  Puttkamer, 
daughter  of  a  certain  Heinrich  von  Puttkamer  and 
his  wife,  Frau  Luitgarde,  nee  von  Glasenapp,  who 
lived  in  Reinfeld,  in  Pomerania,  and  were  strongly 
evangelical  and  strict  in  their  religious  views.  In  the 
summer  of  1846  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Harz  mountains 
in  the  company  of  that  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the 
lovely  Johanna.  The  result  was  to  be  anticipated,  and 
on  his  return  home  the  decision  was  taken  that  his 
amiable  travelling  companion  should  be  his  wife.  As 
usual  with  Bismarck  no  time  was  lost.  At  once 
the  letter  asking  the  hand  of  their  daughter  was 
despatched  to  her  parents ;  but  Reinfeld,  like  Kniephof, 
his  old  dwelling-place,  the  scene  of  so  many  joustings 
and  carousals,  was  in  Pomerania.  Actions,  like  chickens, 
come  home  to  roost,  and  as  the  old  doings  at  Kniephof 
of  "  the  Mad  Bismarck"  had  been  heard  in  Reinfeld,  and 
were  kept  in  close  remembrance,  the  message  brought 
anything  but  pleasure  to  the  heads  of  the  Puttkamer 
family.  "  I  felt  as  if  struck  on  the  head  with  an  axe," 
said  the  worthy  father  some  years  after,  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  parents  being  by  no  means  diminished  when 
the  daughter  openly  and  frankly  confessed  her  deep 
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attachment  to  her  manly  wooer;  and  though  "the 
mother  might  fret  and  the  father  might  fume,"  Bis- 
marck received  an  invitation  to  visit  Beihfeld.  Thither 


FRAU  VON  BISMARCK. 


he  at  once  proceeded,  received  the  desired  permission, 
and  on  the  16th  January  he  announced  his  engage- 
ment to  his  sister  Malwine. 
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On  the  28th  July,  1847,  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Reinfeld.  Never  was  there  a  better  or  a  happier 
match,  never  did  Schiller's  beautiful  lines 

"  Denn  mo  ba£  @trenge  mit  bem  garten 
2Bo  (Starlet  ftcfy  unb  TOIbeS  paarten 
$5  a  gtbt  eg  einen  guten  tlang"1 

receive  a  happier  illustration.       The  young   Frau  von 
Bismarck  was  endowed  with  a  sincere  nature ;   serene 
and,   like   her   parents,   very  devout,    possessing  great 
fortitude,    a  courteous  and  discerning  spirit,  she  knew 
how  to  guide  her  affairs  with  sweet  authority. 
"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Studying  her  husband's  hard  and  laborious  life,  she  had 
his  house  always  a  thorough  home  in  its  sweetest  and 
holiest  meaning ;  .well  might  Bismarck  write,  "  You 
cannot  imagine  what  this  woman  has  made  of  me." 

The  same  love  of  home  which  characterized  his  boyish 
days  returned  to  him  in  all  its  fulness.  His  domestic 
happiness,  his  deep  affection  for  his  wife  and  family,  the 
rest  of  his  heart  in  their  love,  all  appear  from  the  letters 
since  published.  From  Biarritz  he  writes,  4th  August, 
1862  :  "My  conscience  troubles  me  in  that  I  see  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  without  you  ;  if  one  could  waft 
you  hither  through  the  air  I  would  at  once  go  with 
you  again  to  San  Sebastian." 

Three  children  were  born  of  the  union  :  Marie,  on 
21st  August,  1848;  Herbert,  28th  December,  1849; 
and  William,  1st  August,  1852.  But  long  before 
this,  even  before  his  marriage,  Bismarck  had  entered 
into  prominent  public  political  life,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

1  "  For  where  the  strong  and  the  tender, 
Where  the  firm  and  the  mild  are  united, 
There  a  harmonious  peal  is  given." 

SCHILLER'S  Lay  of  the  Bell. 


CHAPTER  II. 
GERMANY  BEFORE  1847. 

IT  will  assist  us,  however,  in  understanding  the  political 
life  upon  which  Bismarck  had  now  entered,  if  we  glance 
shortly  at  the  state  of  Germany  previous  to  his  appear- 
ance in  the  first  Prussian  parliament,  which  met  in  1847. 
Fifty  years  previously,  King  Frederick  William  III.  had 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick 
William  II.  The  want  of  foresight  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  on  the  part  of  this  latter 
monarch,  and  the  want  of  decision  in  his  successor, 
combined  with  an  intense  and  increasing*  jealousy  of 
Austria,  kept  Prussia  in  a  position  of  neutrality.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  with  Napoleon  the  policy  adopted  in  1795 
by  his  predecessor,  of  standing  aloof  from  the  struggles 
of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  was  confirmed  by  Frederick 
William  III.,  though  against  the  advice  of  his  ministers  ; 
and  even  the  Queen  Luise  herself,  perhaps  the  noblest 
lady  on  the  roll  of  Prussian  history,  is  said  to  have 
entreated  the  King,  with  tears,  to  abandon  this  ill- 
starred,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  fatal  neutrality, 
but  the  King,  with  all  his  beauty  of  character,  lacked 
the  necessary  power  of  decision  ;  by  similar  indecision 
he  failed  to  keep  his  promise  of  1815  to  grant  a 
representative  constitution,  and  brought  upon  himself 
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the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  later  years.  Again  and 
again  was  Prussia  appealed  to ;  again  and  again  she 
wavered,  and  eventually  she  declined  and  was  lost. 
The  great  historian,  von  Ranke,  who,  though  writing 
in  fear  of  the  Censor,  describes  this  part  of  Prussian 
policy  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  seems  to  regard  it 
as  controlled  by  some  evil  spirit  of  fate  which  was 
not  to  be  resisted. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  says,  "  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  speak  so  much  as  we  do  of  mistakes  made,  oppor- 
tunities lost,  oversights  committed.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  parties  concerned  the  result  was  evolved  with 
a  necessity  which  had  something  inevitable  in  it  like 
a  fate."  Napoleon  sent  an  army  into  Hanover  and 
subdued  it,  but  Prussia  remained  neutral,  calculating 
to  receive  Hanover  as  the  price  of  this  neutrality. 
In  1805  Britain  persuaded  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
to  combine  against  France, — this  being  the  third 
coalition.  Still  Prussia,  though  appealed  to  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  renounce  her 
base  alliance  with  the  French  ruler,  stolidly  persevered 
in  her  neutrality,  and  allowed  her  jealousy  of  Austria  to 
outweigh  the  claims  of  the  Fatherland.  Napoleon,  with 
consummate  ability,  at  once  pressed  the  soldiers  of  the 
country  into  his  own  armies,  and  thus  increased  his  own 
power  whilst  destroying  the  power  of  these  nations. 
After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  2nd  December,  1805, 
wrhen  he  overthrew  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and 
Russia  with  tremendous  slaughter,  some  30,000  of  his 
enemies  being  slain  and  wounded  at  a  cost  of  only 
7,000  to  8,000  of  his  own  army,  Prussia  received  her 
coveted  prize  of  Hanover,  but  in  return  ceded  Neuf- 
chatel,  Cleves,  and  Anspach  to  the  French.  In  July, 
1806,  sixteen  German  princes,  compelled  to  separate 
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themselves  from  the  German  empire,  declared  them- 
selves subjects  of  Napoleon,  and  were  by  him  created 
into  the  historical  Eheinbund.  The  month  following  he 
forced  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  L,  to  abdicate  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  dissolved  that  great 
empire,  which  in  a  certain  sense  had  lasted  over  1850 
years,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  Caesar's 
victory  of  Pharsalia. 

Prussia  having  now  served  all  the  purposes  which 
he  required,  Napoleon  let  her  feel  that  she  need  only 
expect  the  unscrupulous  treatment  which  he  meted 
out  to  others,  and  she  awoke  bitterly  to  the  effect  of 
her  short-sighted  conduct  in  sacrificing  her  true  in- 
terests by  not  assisting  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
humane  struggle  against  the  common  foe,  Napoleon. 
Napoleon,  without  warning,  seized  the  Prussian  fortress 
of  Wesel,  and  by  other  acts  showed  his  intentions 
towards  the  power  in  whose  hands  had  lain  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  army  which 
the  great  Frederick  had  created  was  no  longer  there. 
"  If  the  monarch  had  only  the  courage  to  strike," 
Bliicher  had  written.  "  I  wish  the  latter  (von  Stein) 
were  our  foreign  minister,  and  the  present  one  (Haug- 
\\itz)  were  in  Hell."  All  had  been  of  no  avail,  and 
now  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived,  and  again  the  noble 
Queen  renewed  her  entreaties.  The  kingdom  began  to 
feel  its  degradation,  and  at  last,  in  August,  1806, 
Prussia  ordered  the  mobilisation  of  her  army  and  was 
prevailed  upon  to  draw  the  sword.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Within  seven  days  (October  10-17)  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Prussian  army  were  hopelessly  defeated  at  Saal- 
feld,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  and  Halle,  and  so  demoralized 
had  the  Prussian  spirit  become,  that  at  Magdeburg 
a  garrison  of  over  24,000  men  surrendered  without 
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firing  a  shot  or  drawing  a  sabre.  The  fortresses, 
Erfurt,  Spandau,  Prenzlau,  Stettin,  and  Ktistrin,  fell 
into  the  conquerors'  hands  within  a  few  days  and 
others  quickly  followed.  The  military  collapse  was 
as  complete  as  it  was  sudden,  and  Napoleon  entered 
Berlin  on  the  27th  of  October  whilst  the  surrendering 
of  the  strongholds  was  proceeding. 

Prussia's  humiliation  was  deep.  Men  high  in  rank 
were  not  ashamed  to  urge  the  citizens  to  cheer  their 
conqueror,  and  Napoleon  himself  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "I  know  not  whether  most  to  rejoice  at  my  success 
or  to  feel  ashamed  for  this  people."  The  Russians  who 
had  taken  the  field  at  the  same  time  as  Prussia  were 
defeated  at  Prussian-Eylau,  Heilsberg,  and  Friedland, 
and  in  July  9th,  1807,  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  signed 
by  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  latter,  however,  being 
further  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  half  her  territory  on 
the  west  of  the  Elbe,  with  which  Napoleon  created  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  under  his  brother  Jerome  as 
ruler.  The  years  from  this  period  on  to  1812  are  the 
records  of  deeper  and  deeper  humiliation  to  Prussia.  In 
vain  did  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  form  plans 
for  emancipation.  At  Napoleon's  desire,  the  King  dis- 
missed the  great  minister,  von  Stein,  the  prototype 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  who  counselled  and  cut  out  a 
policy.  Had  Frederick  William  III.  been  as  loyal 
in  following  the  advice  of  his  great  minister  as  his 
illustrious  successor  King  William  I.  was  in  following 
the  counsel  of  Bismarck,  Prussian  history  had  likely 
lost  one  of  her  blackest  leaves  and  "Jena  been  Sedan." 
But  Stein's  influence  was  felt  by  Napoleon  to  be  as  a 
wall  of  adamant,  so  he  was  prosecuted  by  Napoleon's 
orders,  but,  at  great  risk  of  his  life,  managed  to 
escape  to  Russia,  where,  to  his  eternal  glory,  he 
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worked  steadfastly  for  the  salvation  of  his  native 
land.  The  lowest  stage  of  degradation  was  reached 
when  Napoleon  compelled  the  flower  of  Prussia  to 
march  under  his  banner  against  his  foes  and  against 
their  former  allies,  and,  like  a  famous  warrior  of  old, 
though  with  a  somewhat  different  motive,  he  always 
placed  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

Intolerable  burdens  were  laid  upon  Prussia,  and  she 
was  forced  to  support  the  heavy  garrisons  of  her 
oppressors.  The  bearing  of  the  French  officers,  by 
whom  Prussian  affairs  were  practically  controlled,  was 
supercilious  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  as  Arndt 
so  pithily  describes  it;  "Now  was  the  utmost  realized; 
everything  German,  small  as  well  as  great,  obscure  as 
well  as  famous,  lay  in  one  great  universal  heap  of 
misery,  and  the  proud  foreign  cock  crowed  his  Victoria 
over  the  ruins  of  fallen  glory." 

Count  von  York,  son  of  one  of  Frederick's  seven 
war  heroes,  writes  :  "  Our  condition  is  really  desperate. 
The  French  army  is  still  stationed  on  the  Eiver 
Passarge,  and  squeezes  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  out 
of  the  people.  *  Every  day  brings  new  exactions,  and 
new  unheard-of  oppressions."  But  however  this  state 
of  things  was  acquiesced  in,  and  even  gloried  in,  by 
obsequious  place  seekers,  selfish  men  of  office,  and 
red  tapeists,  it  gradually  became  intolerable  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  whilst  the  incubus  of  the 
garrisons,  the  incessant  marching  and  counter-marching 
through  the  country,  the  harsh  and  insatiable  exac- 
tions, and  the  indescribable  provocation  and  insults, 
inspired  and  fanned  into  flame  a  deep  and  rooted  hatred 
of  the  French  oppressors.  Again,  to  quote  Arndt: 

"  When  Austria  and  Prussia  were  fallen  after  vain 
struggles,  then  first  my  heart  began  to  love  them  with 
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true  love,  and  to  hate  the  foreigner  with  true  anger ; 
not  Napoleon  only,  not  the  crafty,  self-contained  cynical 
Corsican,  born  in  the  land  in  which  honey  is  poison, 
upon  whom, -later,  as  upon  a  great  scapegoat,  liars  have 
tried  to  whet  the  anger  of  Europe ;  not  him  did  I 
hate  most  or  with  such  rage,  but  them,  the  French, 
the  false,  haughty,  rapacious,  and  crafty  enemies  of  the 
Empire  for  centuries  past,  them  I  hated  with  all  my 
heart,  and  my  true  Fatherland  I  recognized  and  loved 
with  all  my  heart."  These  strong  and  arousing  senti- 
ments, which  gradually  permeated  every  class,  were 
awakened  and  fanned  by  the  most  cultured  men  and 
thoughtful  scholars  of  the  nation,  and  now  the  great 
feature  of  the  coming  moment  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  the  future  destiny  of  this  great  country 
was  being  moulded  and  guided  by  the  highest  and 
most  select  natures  of  the  age.  Max  Miiller,  in  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  says  :  "If  Bismarck  finished  the  German 
unity,  Arndt  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  and  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  the  people  his  song  will  probably  be 
remembered,  long  after  Bismarck's  diplomatic  triumphs 
have  been  forgotten."  x 

Meantime,  whilst  this  feeling  of  awakening  patriotism 
was  seething  in  the  veins  of  the  Prussian  people,  events 
were  marching  on  with  the  precision  which  marks  the 
sun-dial  of  the  decrees  of  fate,  destined  to  encourage 
and  confirm  them  in  their  resolve  to  free  themselves 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  tyrant. 

Proud  in  his  subjugation  of  Central  Europe,  with 
Spain  and  Britain  alone  daring  to  defy  him,  Napoleon 
attempted  to  destroy  British  trade,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Russia,  on  the  pretext  of  her  refusal  to  close 
her  ports  to  British  commerce,  though  any  other  excuse 

1This,  I  think,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted. 
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would  have  served  his  purpose  equally  well.  At  the 
head  of  some  600,000  men,  composed  largely  of  Germans 
and  Austrians  from  every  State,  and  even  Spaniards  and 
Italians  skilfully  intermingled  with  his  French  legions 
so  as  to  conceal  the  number  of  his  forced  victims,  he 
crossed  the  Russian  frontier.  After  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino on  8th  September,  no  further  army  opposed  his 
march,  so  that  within  two  months  this  colossal  army, 
from  the  hill  with  which  visitors  to  that  city  are 
acquainted,  overlooked  the  great  city  of  Moscow,  proud 
in  her  domes  and  towers  ;  but  over  Moscow  reigned  a 
solemn  silence — the  city  was  deserted,  not  a  solitary 
official  remained  to  surrender  or  resist. 

With  the  arrogance  of  a  proud  policy,  though  doubt- 
lessly with  misgivings  of  success,  Napoleon  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  Czar,  the 
famous  Kremlin;  but  his  repose  was  startled  by  a  rude 
awakening.  In  a  twinkling  Moscow  was  in  flames,  even 
the  sacred  Kremlin  not  being  spared  by  the  dreadful 
conflagration,  which  the  Russians  had  carefully  planned 
before  the  entry  of  the  intruder.  Trusting  to  his 
policy  of  terrorism,  he  remained  amongst  the  burnt 
debris  expecting  an  appeal  for  peace  from  the  Czar ; 
but  after  a  month  or  so,  finding  no  notice  taken  of 
his  presence,  he  sent  overtures  of  peace,  to  which  he 
was  not  vouchsafed  even  a  reply. 

The  winter  commenced  early,  and  with  even  more 
than  the  severity  which  usually  characterizes  that 
season  in  Russia.  Here  was  a  new  enemy  which  he 
could  neither  bribe,  cajole,  nor  bully,  insult  nor  over- 
awe, and  which  drove  defeat  and  disaster  into  his 
proud  edifice  with  the  adamantine  nails  of  fate.  He 
learned  the  suggestiveness  of  the  Psalmist's  unanswered 
question,  "Who  can  stand  before  His  cold?"  Now 
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retreat  was  inevitable.  The  frost  was  unusually  severe, 
the  heavy  snow  fell  incessantly,  provisions  became  ex- 
hausted ;  hungry,  wearied,  benumbed  with  cold,  the 
soldiers  marched  through  the  trackless  snow  wastes, 
followed  by  swarms  of  Cossacks,  who  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  rear  and  flank,  slaying  or  taking  prisoners 
thousands  of  the  weary,  worn-out  soldiers.  Napoleon 
himself  deserted  his  army  on  the  5th  of  December,  and 
then  every  one,  without  regard  to  rank,  sought  out  his 
individual  safety,  and  so  effectually  did  the  weather, 
the  enemy,  and  the  "  chill  of  the  great  disaster,"  do 
the  work  of  death,  that  of  this  great  army,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  entered  Russia,  not  a  quarter 
returned.  The  mighty  host  had  not  only  been  over- 
thrown, it  was  practically  annihilated.  This  fatal 
disaster  to  the  "  Great  Conqueror "  naturally  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened  the  rising  feeling  of  outraged 
patriotism,  and  fired  by  this  feeling,  and  by  a  thirst 
for  "  the  vengeance  due  for  all  her  wrongs,"  Prussia 
prepared  to  assert  her  power  and  obtain  her  freedom. 
Thus  began  the  great  war  of  liberation. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  little  length  with  this  period, 
as  it  explains  so  much  that  occurred  in  the  later  history 
of  Prussia  during  the  appearance  of  Bismarck  in  her 
affairs,  and  to  which  in  his  first  speech  in  Parliament 
thirty  years  later,  as  we  shall  see,  he  so  pointedly  and 
with  such  effect  referred. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Czar  entered  into  an  alliance,  and  on  February  5th, 
1813,  at  the  instigation  of  Stein,  there  assembled 
at  Konigsberg  what  was  practically  a  parliament  for 
East  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  West  Prussia  beyond  the 
Vistula,  at  which  the  Governor-General,  Count  von 
York,  already  referred  to,  concluded  an  address  with  the 
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inspiring  words  :  "  I  hope  to  beat  the  French  wherever 
we  meet  them,  and  if  even  outnumbered,  I  am 
certain  we  know  how  to  die  with  honour."  "  Long 
live  York,"  was  the  acclaim  with  which  this  sentence 
was  greeted.  "Enough,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the 
Assembly,  "  the  field  of  battle  must  decide." 

At  this  Assembly  the  famous  and  historical  Land- 
wehr  was  formed  by  Scharnhorst,  and  again  Arndt  as 
well  as  Korner  and  Schenkendorf  came  to  the  front 
and  explained  to  the  Prussian  people  what  this  great 
movement  meant.  Then  the  exemptions  from  military 
service  were  practically  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  an 
enthusiastic  nation  was  trained  to  arms.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  issued  a  pro- 
clamation appealing  to  Germany  to  rise  against  the 
common  foe.  Nor  was  this  appeal  in  vain.  Burning 
to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  and  to  wash  out  the 
stain  of  past  dishonour,  every  heart  was  proud,  and 
the  whole  nation  fain  to  risk  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty in  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Napoleon, 
with  characteristic  energy,  suddenly  appeared  with  a 
new  army  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  before  Prussia 
was  fully  prepared.  He  met  and  defeated  the  allies 
in  the  three  bloody  battles  at  Gross  Gorschen,  near 
Ltitzen,  Bautzen,  and  finally  at  Dresden.  This  latter 
victory  was  his  last  success  on  German  soil.  The 
feeling  of  patriotism  was  spreading,  other  German 
States  deserted  the  usurper  and  joined  the  allies,  and 
on  the  19th  of  October,  after  three  days  of  stern  and 
bloody  strife  at  Leipzig  (the  Battle  of  the  Nations,  as 
the  Germans  call  it),  Napoleon  was  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  80,000  men  and  a  large  quantity 
of  arms,  and  standards. 

The  intolerable  yoke  was  cast  off  by  this  complete 
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and  splendid  victory.  Germany  was  free  from  the 
conqueror's  chains,  and  the  whole  country  rang  with 
the  glad  acclaims  of  a  general  rejoicing.  With  the 
breaking  of  the  French  power  in  Central  Europe  the 
Eheinbund  was  dissolved,  the  other  German  States 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  their  Fatherland,  whilst 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Italy  threw  off  the  hateful 
bondage  of  the  French.  With  boundless  energy 
Napoleon  beat  every  army,  but  the  great  host  of  the 
allies  closing  gradually  round  him  entered  Paris,  and 
his  dominion  for  a  time  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
banished  to  Elba,  and  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  (1814) 
was  signed ;  but  before  a  general  settlement  could  be 
arranged  by  the  allies  then  met  at  Vienna  for  that 
purpose,  the  restless  spirit  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and 
landed  in  France  on  1st  March,  1815.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acclamations  by  the  people  and  army, 
and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  150,000  soldiers,  under 
their  old  and  trusted  leaders.  In  spite  of  his  exertions 
military  and  diplomatic,  the  allies  remained  loyal  to 
each  other,  proclaimed  Napoleon  as  the  enemy  and 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  bound  them- 
selves to  provide  men  and  arms  to  secure  his  final 
overthrow.  Marching  into  Belgium  against  the  British 
and  Prussian  armies  on  the  16th  June,  1815,  he 
defeated  the  latter  under  Blucher  with  great  slaughter 
near  Ligny ;  but  the  left  wing  under  Marshal  Ney 
having  attacked  the  British  under  Wellington  at  Quatre 
Bras,  in  its  turn  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  finally, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  crowning  battle  of  Waterloo, 
when  these  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met,  the 
French  were  completely  routed  by  the  British,  Napoleon 
leaving  the  famous  field  with  the  memorable  "Sauve  qui 
pent"  on  his  lips.  The  Prussians  under  Blucher  hurried 
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to  the  combat,  and  though  too  late  to  decide  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  were  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit, 
and  thereby  make  the  overthrow  complete. 

The  ex-emperor  was  safely  lodged  in  St.  Helena. 
The  unteachable,  feckless  Bourbon  wras  again  restored 
to  his  ill-starred  throne.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
which  followed,  Austria  secured  her  former,  and  even 
greater,  strength.  A  large  portion  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  restored  to  Prussia,  and  for  the  old 
German  Empire  was  substituted  the  German  Con- 
federation, consisting  of  39  States,  with  a  permanent 
parliament  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
princes  and  four  free  cities  established  at  Frankfurt, 
under  the  presidency  of  Austria. 

Peace  having  been  at  last  restored  after  a  state  of 
almost  unceasing  warfare  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  shall  now,  with  the  object  already  stated,  consider 
the  leading  occurrences  that  took  place  in  Prussia 
during  the  following  twenty-five  years — 1815-1840 — the 
latter  year  being  the  date  when  Frederick  William  IV. 
ascended  the  throne.  The  stern  education  through 
which  the  nations  of  Mid  and  Western  Europe  had 
passed  had  developed,  if  indeed  it  did  not  awaken,  a 
new  principle  in  their  national  life.  Hitherto  the 
people  had  generally  been  content  to  be  ruled  by  kings 
and  aristocracies,  now  the  feeling  had  found  a  home  in 
the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  that  such 
an  arrangement  was  unnatural,  and  the  great  thought 
was  moulded  and  eventually  hewed  into  definite  shape, 
that  the  form  of  government  and  the  laws  by  which 
government  should  be  carried  on  lay  exclusively  in  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  the  will  of  the  nation.  "Le  peuple 
souverain"  it  was  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  had  just  been 
9  discovered. 
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The  efforts  and  struggles  after  national  freedom,  and 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  the  laws  under 
which  they  should  be  governed,  show  themselves  with 
more  or  less  power  in  the  ebbs  and  flows  which  charac- 
terize the  progress  of  all  movements.  We  see  them  in 
the  liberal  constitution  given  to  the  Scandinavian 
nationalities,  in  the  succession  of  wars  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  True  to  their  movement  one  party  was 
always  liberal,  and  professed  favour  for  the  people's 
rights  and  freedom,  and  even  the  rising  in  Greece 
inscribed  on  its  banners,  and  issued  privateering  letters, 
in  the  name  of  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Freedom." 

In  the  great  nations,  through  advancement  and 
retrogression,  through  truths  and  errors,  splendid 
achievements  and  regrettable  mistakes,  the  course  of 
freedom  marched  onward,  and  it  is  a  high  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  British  people  that — notwith- 
standing the  ruinous  events  of  1819,  the  bread  riots 
and  Chartist  rising,  and  other  signs  of  discontent — the 
endeavours  after  freedom  were  accomplished  almost 
without  bloodshed  in  this  country.  This  feature  was 
unfortunately  rare  in  those  times,  and  all  the  more 
creditable  when  we  remember  that  the  measures 
which  were  then  passed  included  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  the  Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Slaves,  the  Repeal  of  the  Religious  Test 
Act,  etc.,  whilst  many  more  were  being  gradually 
worked  into  shape  and  passed  into  law  shortly  after 
the  period  we  are  considering.  Here  there  was  no 
abatement  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  nor  to  the  form 
of  government,  much  less  any  attempt  at  a  change 
of  dynasty  and  form  of  government  such  as  occurred 
in  France  during  the  same  period. 

The    career  of  France    during   this    eventful    period 
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attracted  more  attention,  and  perhaps  exercised  more  in- 
fluence on  other  nationalities,  than  did  that  of  any  other 
country.  Evidently  disappointed  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  subsequent  Napoleonic  rule,  she 
never  ceased  in  her  efforts  after  freedom,  and  allowed  no 
dynasty,  no  existing  state  of  things,  and  no  institution 
however  hoary  with  antiquity,  to  stand  in  her  way. 
Thus  we  find,  in  the  period  we  have  named,  the  House 
of  Peers  in  France  dissolved,  and  its  constitution 
changed.  We  see  the  people  fly  to  the  barricades,  and 
blood  flowing  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  during  the 
"  Great  Week,"  as  the  French  call  the  July  Revolution 
of  1830,  when  Charles  X.  was  chased  from  Paris.  The 
growing  unrest  even  under  the  liberal,  though  towards 
the  conclusion  ill-advised,  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans,  increased  in  intensity  until  1848,  when  he  in 
his  turn  was  glad  to  flee  from  scenes  of  revolution  and 
bloodshed,  and  a  spirit  was  at  work  which  exercised 
more  influence  on  the  politics  of  Western  Europe  than 
any  other  event  which  had  occurred  since  the  revolution 
of  fifty  years  previous,  and  which,  we  shall  see,  had 
much  to  do  in  fashioning  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  1847 
and  1848,  the  period  when  Bismarck  entered  upon  the 
public  arena. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  at  greater  length  the  tend- 
encies after  freedom  which  I  have  indicated  in  the 
few  preceding  pages,  but  this  would  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  would 
transfer  the  "  stream  of  tendencies "  which  I  thought 
it  well  to  point  out  and  trace,  into  a  sea  of  history 
claiming  a  whole  chart  for  itself. 

I  now  return  to  Germany,  and  especially  Prussia,  to 
consider  briefly  the  events  which  took  place  from  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  in  1815  until  the  calling  together  of 
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the  Prussian  Landtag  (Provincial  Parliament),  now 
the  Vereinigte  Landtag  (United  Landtag),  by  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  in  1847. 

The  Acts  of  the  Federation  (Bundesacte)  did  not 
deal  to  any  extent  with  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
different  States ;  indeed  only  one  article — No.  13 
—referred  to  this  matter,  and  in  the  following 
somewhat  vague  words  :  "  There  shall  exist  in  every 
federated  State  a  provincial  parliamentary  constitution 
(In  alien  Bundesstaaten  ivird  eine  landstdndische 
Verfassung  stattfinden)" 

This  clause,  without  precision,  without  prescribing 
any  form,  almost  without  any  definite  principle,  led  in 
many  cases  to  confusion,  and  in  some  cases  to  strife  ; 
indeed  the  "  indefinite  conception "  (Nichtssagende 
Fassung),  as  it  was  called,  was  said  to  have  been 
passed  under  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  minister 
Metternich  and  the  Emperor  in  order  to  adhere  to  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  so  effect  was  given  to  it  in  the 
various  States  according  to  the  character  and  honour  of 
the  ruler.  In  Weimar,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  enlightened  character  of  the  Archduke  Carl 
August — the  friend  of  Goethe — between  whom  and  his 
people  perfect  mutual  confidence  existed,  a  consti- 
tution satisfactory  to  both  parties  was  quickly  arranged. 
In  others,  such  as  Baden,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  come  to 
without  much  difficulty.  Some,  again,  such  as  Hanover 
and  Saxony,  continued  to  retain  the  old  order  of  things 
with  but  slight  alteration,  whilst  with  Wiirtemberg, 
under  King  Frederick  William  I.,  a  conflict  seemed 
unavoidable.  This  able  but  crafty  monarch,  however, 
died  on  the  30th  October,  1816,  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  without  any  settlement  being  even  in  sight. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  King  William  I.,  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  high  courage,  and  possessed  of  a  strong 
desire  to  pass  such  a  constitution  as  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  This  he  eventually  achieved  in  1819, 
having  overcome  two  years  of  stubborn  opposition  by 
the  justice  and  sagacity  of  his  government. 

During  this  period  the  other  States  had  arranged 
matters  under  "Article  13"  in  a  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  more  in  accordance  with  "  the  spirit 
of  the  age."  For  although  the  princes  had  a  pre- 
ponderating power,  and  the  nobility  a  very  considerable 
power,  not  only  in  the  first  chamber,  but  also  in  the 
second  or  People's  House,  still  these  constitutions 
recognized  and  confirmed  equal  rights  for  all,  participa- 
tions by  the  people  through  their  representatives  in 
the  making  of  laws,  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  enfranchise- 
ment without  regard  to  creed  and  other  points — all  of 
which  mark  an  important  forward  movement  in  the 
political  development  of  these  States. 

The  action  of  the  two  leading  States — Austria  and 
Prussia — was  very  different  and  less  satisfactory. 
Austria  met  this  new  national  life  with  open  hostility. 
The  Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  L,  ruled  after  the 
example  of  his  most  absolute  predecessors,  encouraged, 
if  not  indeed  instigated,  by  his  prime  minister,  Clemens 
Wenzel  Nepomuck  Lothar  Metternich,  whom  he  had 
recently  created  a  prince  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  who  expressed  his  determination  "  to 
maintain  the  existing  state  of  things  "  (das  Bestehende 
zu  erhalten),  and  listen  to  no  suggestion  of  new 
developments  or  rights  of  the  people. 

In  Prussia  such  a  state  of  things  was  impossible, 
for  although  the  action  of  the  government  seemed  to 
show  that  it  regarded  this  new  and  great  movement 
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with  feelings  as  unfriendly  as  Austria  openly  avowed, 
it  was  obliged  at  least  to  conceal  its  hostility.  Prussia 
had  already  committed  herself  to  such  a  reform.  As 
early  as  September,  1807,  Minister  Harderiberg,  in  his 
well-known  report,  On  the  Re- organization  of  the 
Prussian  Estates,  written  by  the  Command  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  in  a  section  entitled,  "  Kestoration 
of  the  Connection  between  the  Nations  and  the 
Government,"  refers  to  a  scheme  for  a  national  repre- 
sentation, which  had  been  proposed  by  Altenstein,  and 
pronounces  it  to  be  "  good  and  appropriate,  and  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  dangerous  Assembly." 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  practical  proposal  for  a 
national  representative  government  made  in  modern 
Prussia,  and  is  all  the  more  suggestive  and  interesting 
as  made  at  a  time  when  great  statesmen  like  von 
Stein,  Altenstein,  Hardenberg,  and  others  showed  in 
Prussia  an  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view  unexampled 
in  almost  any  other  State.  As  a  well-known  writer1 
says,  "They  judge  of  the  institutions  amongst  which 
they  live  with  all  the  impartiality  of  historians, 
and  recognize  without  hesitation  the  necessity  of  a 
comprehensive  reform."  And  all  the  more  interesting 
is  the  proposal  when  we  learn,  on  the  express  authority 
of  Altenstein,  that  its  author  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  von  Stein  himself.  The  idea  of  this  and  other 
reforms  suggested  at  this  time  was  kept  alive  by  the 
statesmen  and  leading  thinkers  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  rousing 
Prussia  from  her  long  and  ill-starred  lethargy  to  throw 
off  her  oppressor's  yoke,  and  again  to  take  her  place 
amongst  the  leading  states  of  Europe.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  they  should 

1  Professor  Seeley,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Stein. 
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slacken  their  efforts,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  both  by  word  and  action,  were 
unflagging  in  their  efforts  to  secure  these  reforms, 
which  became  wider  in  their  scope  and  more  complete 
in  character  as  time  went  on. 

Prussia,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  had  a  heavy  task, 
indeed  a  series  of  heavy  tasks  before  her.  New  terri- 
tories, taken  from  no  fewer  than  nine  other  States 
(France,  Sweden,  Nassau,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Berg, 
Danzig,  Darmstadt,  and  Warsaw),  were  to  be  united 
and  joined  to  the  old  monarchy.  "The  foreign  spirit 
had  to  be  combated  in  the  interior,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  small  State  within  the  great  State." l  The  new 
military  system  had  to  be  perfected,  whilst  perhaps  the 
most  delicate  task  was  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Catholic  population,  and  reconcile  them  to  a 
Protestant  government,  whilst  the  most  clamant  task 
of  all  was  to  redeem  the  promise  of  parliamentary 
institutions.  So  on  22nd  May,  1815,  whilst  the  Con- 
gress was  still  sitting  at  Vienna,  the  King  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  in  which  we  shall  see  how  great 
was  the  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  two  leading 
powers  in  their  treatment  of  the  representative  assem- 
blies indicated  in  the  said  Article  13  of  the  Union  Act : 

"  We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc. 

"  By  our  ordinance  of  the  30th  March  we  have 
decreed  for  our  monarchy  a  regular  administration  with 
regard  to  the  former  circumstances  of  the  provinces. 

"  Although  the  history  of  the  Prussian  State  shows 
that  the  happy  condition  of  civil  freedom  and  the 
stability  of  a  just  administration  founded  upon  order, 
was  guaranteed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  imperfec- 
tion and  frailty  of  human  institutions,  by  the  qualities  of 

1  Treitschke. 
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the  sovereigns,  and  their  union  with  the  nation,  never- 
theless that  it  may  be  more  firmly  established,  that  a 
pledge  of  our  confidence  may  be  given  to  the  Prussian 
nation,  and  that  the  principle  on  which  our  ancestors 
and  ourselves  have  conducted  the  government  of  our 
realm  with  anxious  care  for  the  happiness  of  our 
subjects,  may  be  faithfully  handed  down  to  posterity, 
and  durably  preserved  by  means  of  a  written  document, 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Prussian  Realm,  we  have 
ordained  as  follows  : 

"  1.  A  Representation  of  the  People  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

"  2.  For  this  end  the  Provincial  Estates  are  (a)  to  be 
restored  and  arranged  where  they  still  exist 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  time  with 
more  or  less  efficiency ;  (b)  to  be  organized 
where  they  do  not  exist. 

"3.  Out  of  the  Provincial  Estates  the  Assembly  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Country  is  to  be 
chosen,  which  shall  hold  its  session  at  Berlin. 
"4.  The  action  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Country 
shall  extend  to  deliberation  upon  all  subjects 
of  legislation  which  concern  the  personal  and 
proprietary  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
including  taxation. 

*'  5.  A  Commission,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
intelligent  public  officials  and  residents  of  the 
provinces,  shall  be  appointed  without  loss  of 
time  to  sit  at  Berlin. 

"6.  This  Commission  shall  occupy  itself  with  (1)  the 
organization  of  the  Provincial  Estates,  (2)  the 
organization  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Country,  (3)  the  elaboration  of  a  written  con- 
stitution according  to  the  principles  laid  down. 
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"  7.  It  shall  meet  on  September  1st  of  this  year. 

"  8.  Our  Chancellor  of  State  is  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  ordinance,  and  shall  speedily 
lay  before  us  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission.  He  shall  name  the  members  of 
it  and  shall  preside  in  it,  but  has  the  per- 
mission in  cases  of  hindrance  to  appoint  a 
substitute  for  himself. 

"  Authenticated  under  our  royal  signature  with  the 
impression  of  our  royal  seal  attached.  Done  at 

Vienna,  May  22nd,  1815. 

"  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

"  C.  Prince  Von  Hardenberg." 

This  forward  step  created  a  strong  reactionary  party 
and  roused  all  the  latent  powers  of  conservatism ;  they 
succeeded  in  securing  the  postponement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission,  and  the  King  himself,  possessed 
of  a  thoughtful  nature  tending  to  consider  all  things 
slowly  and  carefully,  seems  to  have  been  made  doubtful 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  by  the  strong  arguments 
of  the  able  politicians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
wished  rather 'to  delay  than  to  hasten  the  work.  And 
so  in  1817,  when  replying  to  addresses  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  his  new  subjects  in  the  Kheinland 
districts,  he  declared  "  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  for  Land  Estates 
constitutions  "  ( Lands tandisclie  Verfassungen) ;  whilst 
a  cabinet  order,  dated  21st  March,  1818,  showed 
still  more  procrastination :  "I  will  decide,"  he  said, 
"  when  the  promise  of  a  Land  Estates  constitution  shall 
receive  its  fulfilment,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  hurried  to  it  by  untimely  representations." 

Meantime  the  executive  carried  out  many  reforms  in 
a  manner  which  gives  the  highest  proofs  of  its  splendid 
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ability.  Government  work  was  organized,  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  was  commenced,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
foundation  of  free  trade  was  laid ;  while  the  erection  of 
high  schools  and  the  introduction  of  universal  military 
duty,  the  most  important  achievements  since  the  crisis 
1807  to  1815,  showed  that  the  work  of  progress  was 
forging  ahead  in  spite  of  the  opposition  so  fiercely 
waged  by  the  reactionary  party. 

The  two  parties,  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party 
of  reaction,  held  the  balance  somewhat  equally  when 
events  occurred  which  seemed  to  frighten  the  King  and 
complete  the  suspicion  with  which  he  had  been  inspired 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  proposed  reforms. 

The  King  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Metternich 
and  the  Austrian  policy  to  an  undesirable  extent,  whilst 
the  high  patriotic  hopes  and  somewhat  fiery  aspirations 
of  the  more  sanguine  of  the  party  of  liberty  were  ill 
fulfilled  by  such  a  spirit.  Already  in  1815  the  students 
and  other  youths  had  founded  an  association  (Burschen- 
schaft)  which  quickly  formed  several  branches  and  was 
founded,  as  declared  in  its  statutes  of  1818,  "on  the 
relation  of  the  German  youths  with  the  approaching 
Unity  of  the  German  people."  There  was  now  nothing 
dangerous  in  this  and  kindred  associations,  which  only 
showed  youthful  impatience  with  the  delay  ;  indeed  there 
was  much  that  was  desirable  and  truly  patriotic,  had 
they  been  properly  regarded  by  the  zealous  though 
well-meaning  officials.  "  All  young  poets  in  Germany 
were  then  liberal,  and  more  than  liberal  ;  all  dreamt 
and  sang  of  a  united  Germany.  But  being  thirty 
years  before  Bismarck,  they  were  unmercifully  sent 
to  prison,  and  often  their  whole  career  was  ruined 
for  life."1 

1  F.  Max  Miiller,  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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On  the  18th  of  October,  1817,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  300th  celebration  of  the  German  Reformation  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  a  great 
meeting  of  some  500  students  and  professors,  represen- 
tatives of  most  of  the  German  universities,  was  held 
upon  an  invitation  from  Jena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  fete  passed  off  in  a  becoming  manner  in  the 
Knight's  Hall  in  the  castle,  and  in  the  evening  a 
lively  but  harmless  students'  demonstration  took  place 
on  one  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  at  which  an 
"  October  Fire "  was  kindled,  and  into  which  were 
thrown  a  mass  of  reactionary  literature,  an  Austrian 
corporal's  baton,  a  Russian  shako,  a  Prussian  guard's 
corselet,  and  other  articles,  whilst  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  students'  association  (Burschenschaft)  compared 
the  event  to  the  burning  of  the  Papal  Bull  by  Luther  in 
1520.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  these  vagaries 
by  the  diplomatists  and  philistines,  and  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Powers  held  at  Aix  La  Chapelle  in  1818,  much 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  "  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
German  Universities." 

Shortly  after  this  an  eccentric  young  theological 
student  named  Sand,  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  be 
revenged  on  a  traitor  and  to  manure  the  tree  of  liberty 
with  blood,  murdered  the  poet  and  former  Russian  States 
Councillor,  Kotzebue,  who  was  regarded  as  a  spy ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  and  from  similar  motives,  a  Nassau 
States  Councillor,  von  Illel,  met  a  similar  fate.  These 
actions  played  into  the  hands  of  Hardenberg's  Prussian 
associates,  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Now  the  Prussian  constitution  is  an  impossibility." 

The  Austrian  minister  was  not  slow  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  pretexts.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of 
many  ministers  of  the  Bund  was  held  at  Karlsbad,  and 
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severe  resolutions  were  passed  against  the  universities 
and  against  the  press.  Students  and  professors  alike 
were  placed  under  strictest  surveillance  and  punished 
on  the  slightest  grounds  of  suspicion  of  liberalism, 
whilst  the  press  was  subjected  to  the  severest  censor- 
ship. These  resolutions  were  confirmed  and  their  sphere 
extended  by  the  Vienna  Congress,  which  published  the 
regulations  of  the  Bund  meeting  on  15th  May,  1820. 
These  decisions  were  undoubtedly  signal  victories,  for 
although  great  dissatisfaction  existed  amongst  several 
of  the  smaller  States,  and  many  complications  arose,  the 
promised  constitution  remained  pretty  much  as  in  1815, 
and  a  sickly  hue  had  come  over  the  hopes  of  a  few 
years  previous.  It  was  felt  that  Prussia  was  the  party 
that  had  chiefly  been  conquered  in  the  war,  and  that 
Frederick  William  III.  had  soiled  his  escutcheon  by 
his  participation  in  the  breach  of  faith  and  promise  of 
1815  ;  but  though  the  party  of  reaction  and  freedom 
had  been  trampled  upon,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were 
not  eclipsed.  William  von  Humboldt  protested  against 
putting  Prussian  subjects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
alien  power,  whilst  the  statesmen  of  broad  and  lofty 
views,  such  as  von  Boy  en,  Minister  of  War,  General 
G-rolmann,  General  Gneisenau,  Chancellor  von  Beyme, 
and  Humboldt  himself,  in  order  to  show  their  estimate 
of  the  King's  policy,  resigned  their  appointments. 
Hardenberg,  who,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  lovers 
of  Prussia,  had  long  before  turned  false  to  his  brilliant 
past,  died  in  November,  1822.  The  field  was  held  by 
political  mediocrities  (Mittelmaessigkeiten),  to  whom 
indeed  the  King  himself  belonged.  Various  projects 
were  formed,  all  of  little  consequence,  and  after  much 
deliberation  there  was  summoned  on  5th  June,  1823, 
a  Committee  of  Provincial  Estates  (Staende)  for  the 
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several  provinces  ;  not  even  the  most  sanguine  could 
see  in  this  an  approach  to  a  constitution  of  United 
States,  and  indeed  it  seemed  dangerous  to  the  obtaining 
of  such. an  institution. 

But  though  the  political  outlook  was  far  from  bright, 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  progress  became  more  and 
more  manifest ;  but  the  most  important  evidence  of 
advancement  was  the  conviction  that  this  progress 
could  only  be  achieved  by  the  free  union  of  the  various 
States,  and  the  famous  German  Zollverein  (Customs 
Union)  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  conviction.  This 
splendid  organization  was  due  to  the  head  Prussian 
officials,  but  chiefly  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance, 
von  Motz,  whose  clear  prevision  and  sound  judgment 
grasped  the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  this 
union  and  the  great  influence  of  its  future.  Kings  and 
warriors  have  streets  named  after  them  and  statues 
erected.  Von  Motz's  name  is  almost  unheard,  and 
yet  few  of  the  "mighty,"  so  called,  have  conceived 
and  carried  out  such  an  achievement  as  that  of  this 
clear-sighted  minister.  Through  considerable  difficulties 
it  reached  perfection  in  a  few  years,  so  that  in  1829 
practically  the  whole  of  the  German  States  had  become 
members.  Austria  would  have  nought  of  it.  Francis 
Joseph  I.  and  his  minister  remained  by  their  fatal 
policy,  "  Stability  is  best  obtained  in  standing  by  the 
old  order  of  things,"  a  policy  which  gradually  led  to 
financial  paralysis  and  untold  disaster. 

The  spirit  of  the  July  revolution,  "the  great  week," 
made  itself  rapidly  felt.  Belgium  was  formed  into  an 
independent  kingdom,  with  a  liberal  constitution  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  popular  representation  in  the  fullest 
degree.  Swiss  Cantons  formed  new  laws  in  which 
democratic  principles,  with  reform  of  the  franchise 
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laws,  were  the  leading  features.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Germany,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
democratic  sentiments  had  spread  with  the  depth  of 
thought  which  characterizes  that  nation,  would  not  be 
dull  to  the  echoes  which  came  from  Paris,  where,  at  this 
time,  were  heard  the  voices  of  Borne  and  Heine,  while 
the  going  and  coming  of  so  many  Germans  to  and  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  bringing  back  with  them 
brilliant  stories  of  the  free  forms  of  representative 
government  which  there  prevailed,  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  still  further  strengthening  the  strong  aspira- 
tions which  had  been  slowly  but  solidly  formed. 

The  self-control  of  the  people  kept  them  from  follow- 
ing the  French  democrats,  and  in  only  a  few  places, 
such  as  Brunswick  and  Kurhessen,  were  the  people 
goaded  to  rise  against  the  tyranny  by  which  they 
were  held  down ;  but,  though  they  generally  remained 
peaceful,  the  various  governments  felt  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  spirit  of  1815  which  prevailed,  but  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  liberal  party  were  now  strongly 
radical,  and  that  it  possessed  organs  to  press  forward 
its  views  to  swift  execution.  The  change  may  be  seen 
from  the  different  character  of  the  speeches  delivered 
at  the  harmless  Wartburg  celebration,  and  those  de- 
livered at  a  great  demonstration  held  at  the  village 
of  Hambach  on  Haardt,  on  27th  May,  1832.  On  the 
latter  occasion  a  bolder  attitude  was  taken  arid  cosmo- 
politan views  freely  advocated ;  and  many  bold  words 
were  spoken  in  favour  of  a  union  of  the  Free  States 
of  Germany  and  even  of  a  confederated  republican 
Europe.  Meantime  Metternich's  policy  was  energeti- 
cally pressed  forward,  and  measures  passed  more  and 
more  repressive  of  liberal  institutions,  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  the  "  old  order  of  things." 
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Infatuated  in  his  adherence  to  Austria  and  the 
autocratic  policy  of  Russia,  Frederick  William  III. 
not  only  took  no  steps  to  redeem  his  promise  of  a 
constitutional  government  to  his  people,  but  by  voting 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Hanover  (Ernst  August, 
Duke  of  Cumberland),  who  had  in  a  shameless  and 
arbitrary  manner  violated  the  new  constitution,  given  in 
1833,  and  substituted  the  old,  he  showed  how  little 
could  now  be  expected  from  him,  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  promises. 

Meanwhile  other  questions  were  being  raised  which  I 
purposely  refer  to  here  because  they  were  brought  up 
after  Bismarck's  entry  upon  public  life,  and  were  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  delivered  some  of  his  most 
famous  speeches  :  the  first  was  the  religious  strife 
between  the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Protestants,  and 
the  second  the  vexed  question  of  mixed  marriages.  In 
August,  1825,  a  Royal  Cabinet  Order  decreed  that  the 
children  of  such  marriages  should  take  the  religion  of 
the  father ;  but,  as,  with  perfecting  governmental 
organizations  and  the  developing  of  industries  and 
enterprises  in  various  provinces,  young  officials  were 
sent  by  the  executive,  and  young  merchants  went 
to  push  their  way,  and  invariably  married  wealthy 
catholic  young  ladies,  the  church  soon  saw  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  lead  to  the  districts  rapidly 
becoming  protestant.  This  led  to  the  Pontifical  letter 
of  March,  1830,  from  Pius  VIIL,  ordaining  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  only  countenance  such 
marriages,  provided  a  promise  was  given  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  catholic  faith,  and  for  a  while  in 
some  districts  a  kindly  interpretation  to  both  orders 
was  given,  and  matters  proceeded  with  considerable 
harmony ;  but  by  and  bye  close  interpretation  was 
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exacted  and  mutual  persecutions  took  place.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  doubtless  in  her  right  to  give 
her  blessing,  which  every  church  is  free  to  do,  only 
under  conditions  which  she  thinks  right  to  lay  down, 
and  the  State  can  only  be  concerned  in  the  marriage 
act  as  a  State  arrangement. 

These  questions,  with  the  "ever  present"  consti- 
tution question  and  the  claims  of  the  liberal  and  radical 
leaders,  were  still  being  discussed  when  Frederick 
William  III.  died  on  the  7th  June,  1840. 

In  this  much  tried  prince  passed  away  the  last 
and  most  honoured  of  all  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  "  a  man  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  last 
and  most  honoured  of  a  departing  age  of  German  and 
Prussian  history."  He  had  passed  with  Prussia  through 
the  days  of  her  deep  humiliation,  had  led  her  in 
her  great  struggle,  and  shared  in  her  triumph.  During 
his  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  Prussia  had  made 
marvellous  progress,  especially  since  1815.  At  his 
accession  in  1797  most  of  the  common  people  were  little 
better  than  serfs  living  under  feudal  and  patriarchal 
institutions ;  he  left  a  cultured  nation ;  schools  arid 
universities  had  arisen,  the  influence  of  the  great 
thinker  and  poet  to  whose  work  I  have  so  often 
referred  was  more  and  more  felt,  and  a  spirit  had 
been  created  and  called  forth,  more  and  more  reflective, 
critical,  and  searching ;  the  aspiration  after  freedom  had 
become  daily  stronger,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  had 
also  arisen  which  changed  the  face  of  the  country  by 
growing  industries  and  increasing  commercial  under- 
takings. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Prussia  when  Frederick 
William  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Seldom  has  a 
prince  come  into  power  under  more  promising  auspices. 
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His  character  seemed  peculiarly  suited  to  guide  and 
direct  the  awakened  and  progressing  tendencies  of  his 
subjects.  Born  on  the  15th  October,  1795,  and  there- 
fore forty -five  years  of  age,  he  had  reached  a  time  of 
life  when  the  judgment  is  formed  and  the  voice  of 
experience  whispers  its  dictates.  This  experience  had 
been  peculiarly  instructive,  as  during  the  time  of 
Prussia's  degradation  he  had  passed  through  a  some- 
what depressing  childhood,  and  in  the  great  war  of 
liberation  his  life  was  spent  in  the  "  tented  field." 
Always  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Luise,  whom  the  people  revered  as  a  saint,  and  whose 
memory  is  still  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Prussian  people,  his  childhood  was  characterized  by 
earnestness,  his  youth  by  an  exalted  spirit  and  by  a 
stainless  purity  of  character.  Possessing  a  mind  ex- 
ceptionally gifted,  he  surrounded  himself  by  the  wisest 
and  most  thoughtful  men  of  his  time,  whose  intercourse 
developed  more  and  more  his  fine  intelligence  with  its 
rich  and  varied  acquirements.  He  entered  upon  his 
high  ofiice  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  be- 
fore God  and  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  to  discharge  its 
duties.  It  was  universally  felt  that  no  better  successor 
to  the  throne  could  be  desired.  The  highest  hopes  for 
the  future  were  entertained,  and  those  hopes  were  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  first  appointments  he  made,  by 
the  spirit  he  imported  into  the  religious  struggles,  and 
by  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  many 
standing  abuses  were  removed. 
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THE  high  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  were, 
however,  not  to  be  realized  ;  one  crowning  wish 
overshadowed  all  other  desires,  and  that  was  that  the 
King  should  now  fulfil  the  promise  made  repeatedly 
by  his  predecessors  to  make  Prussia  a  constitutional 
State,  with  an  Assembly  representing  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  clear 
judgment  would  have  recognized  that  a  State,  with  the 
strong  feeling  of  nationality  which  now  animated 
Prussia,  would  not  be  content  with  a  constitution  less 
liberal  and  complete  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  smaller 
estates,  such  as  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  and  would 
have  hastened  to  accord  such  a  constitution  in  fulfil- 
ment of  repeated  promises,  lest  the  time  should  come, 
as  come  it  did,  when  the  people  would  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  Nor  did  the  liberal 
leaders  hesitate  to  lay  their  expectations  before  the 
King.  So  early  as  September,  when  he  received  the 
declaration  at  Konigsberg,  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
supported  by  4,674  votes,  was  handed  to  him,  bearing 
upon  the  declaration  of  22nd  May,  1815,  which  pro- 
mised a  representative  constitution  for  Prussia,  and 
desiring  that  the  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  for 
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its  fulfilment,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  estates  on  a  similar  occasion  in  Berlin,  on  the 
15th  October  following. 

But  here  came  the  parting  of  the  ways.  For  genera- 
tions the  Hohenzollern*  monarchy  had  maintained  an 
undisputed  supremacy,  and  the  King  inherited  this 
natural  bias.  Holding  himself  as  a  divinely  appointed 
ruler,  the  royal  prerogative  of  immunity  from  criticism 
of  his  acts  constituted  one  of  the  strongest  articles  of 
the  creed  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  Frederick  William 
IV.  indicated  this  in  various  speeches,  concluding  the 
Konigsberg  reply  with  the  words,  "  Our  faithful  estates 
may  trust  in  the  highest  degree  our  intentions  as  to 
the  institution  of  the  provincial  parliaments."  Such 
declarations  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  monarch  desired  that 
they  should  have  confidence  "  in  the  word  and  intention 
of  a  king."  They  did  not  deny  the  confidence,  but 
wished  deeds,  not  words.  They  wished  the  promised 
constitution.  This  diversity  of  intention  on  the  one 
hand  and  determination  on  the  other  clearly  showed 
that  a  constitutional  trouble  could  not  much  longer  be 
delayed,  and  that  even  civil  strife  was  probable  if  not 
indeed  inevitable.  Again  the  intellect  of  Prussia  made 
itself  felt,  and  numerous  pamphlets  appeared  advo- 
cating the  popular  cause,  one  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Chief  President  von  Schonj  entitled  "Whence 
and  Whither,"  which  pointed  out  that  the  patriarchal 
government  which  guided  Prussia  in  the  days  of  its 
minority  had  passed,  that  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  now  demanded  a  general  estates  representa- 
tion, that  this  alone  could  give  a  national  life,  a 
national  life  whose  dawn  had  burst  forth  in  1813. 
Another  pamphlet,  written  by  Johann  Jacoby,  a 
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physician  in  Konigsberg,  entitled  "  Four  Questions 
answered  by  an  East  Prussian  "  ( Vier  Fragen  beant- 
wortet  von  einem  Ostpreussen),  was  not  less  incisive. 
The  four  questions  were  :  (1)  What  do  the  estates 
desire?  (2)  What  justifies  them?  (3)  What  reply  was 
given  them  ?  (4)  What  more  remains  for  them  to  do  ? 

The  reply  to  the  fourth  question  was  short  but 
suggestive  :  "  That  which  they  have  hitherto  asked  as 
a  favour  they  must  now  claim  as  an  indisputable 
right,"  and  closed  with  the  ominous  words  from 
Scripture,  "To  your  tents,  0  Israel/' 

The  King,  though  advancing  slowly,  did  however 
advance,  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  1842,  com- 
mittees of  the  various  provincial  parliaments  were 
summoned  to  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  October.  Though 
this  step  was  regarded  as  a  development  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  though  the  assembly  proceeded  to 
consider  several  important  questions,  the  King  showed 
that  his  intentions  were  unchanged,  and  informed  the 

O         ' 

committee  that  they  acted  only  as  "  dependent  advisers 
(abhdngige  Ratgeber]  and  not  as  representatives  of 
anyone  or  anything." 

This  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King  to 
what  had  become  the  warmest  wish  of  the  people 
called  forth  the  severest  criticisms  and  strongest  words 
of  condemnation.  So,  year  after  year,  petitions,  reports, 
and  negotiations  were  carried  on  ;  even  in  the  higher 
official  circles  the  question  was  warmly  discussed,  when 
towards  the  end  of  1846  and  beginning  of  1847  the 
dark  thunder-cloud  which  was  slowly  gathering  in 
Western  Europe  warned  the  King  that  any  further 
delay  would  be  dangerous  if  not  disastrous,  and  so 
he  issued  a  patent  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1847, 
convoking  to  Berlin  the  Prussian  Parliament,  entitled 
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"The  United  Provincial  Parliament  of  the  Monarchy" 
( Unter  dem  Namen  des  Vereinigten  Landtages  der 
Monarchic),  of  whose  617  members  Bismarck  formed 
one,  being  member  for  Jericho w,  a  district  in  the  Alt- 
mark.  The  parliament  which  this  patent  created  and 
convoked  was  a  very  involved  and  confused  outcome  of 
what  had  agitated  the  public  mind  for  two  generations. 
It  was  composed  of  the  union  of  the  eight  provincial 
parliaments  of  Prussia,  and  was  divided  into  a  Lords 
Chamber  (Herren-Kurie),  consisting  of  princes  and 
certain  of  the  nobility  ;  an  Estates  Chamber  (Stande- 
Kurie),  consisting  of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
provincial  parliaments ;  and  what  may  be  called  a  third 
chamber,  consisting  of  the  union  of  the  other  two, 
which  dealt  with  questions  of  finance  and  all  the  most 
important  questions.  This  strange  assembly  had  to  be 
summoned  whenever,  according  to  the  King's  opinion, 
it  was  necessary,  on  questions  of  loans  or  new  taxes, 
but  had  to  meet  at  least  once  in  every  four  years. 
In  addition  to  these  three  chambers,  there  was  a  united 
committee  of  the  eight  provincial  parliaments,  which 
was  to  meet'  periodically,  as  desired  by  the  King. 
There  were  thus  created,  a  Herren-Kurie,  a  Stande- 
Kurie,  an  assembly  consisting  of  both  these  chambers, 
and  a  united  committee  of  representatives  of  the  eight 
provincial  parliaments,  of  which  the  above  assemblies 
were  composed ;  but  all  these  assemblies  had  only 
consultative  or  advising  rights, — no  determining  voice. 
This  was  again  an  advance  from  the  patriarchal  state, 
but  on  account  of  the  King  giving  it  as  a  gift, 
not  as  a  right,  and  retaining  practically  all  power  in 
his  own  hands,  it  failed  to  satisfy  a  large  number 
of  the  people,  even  many  loyal  supporters  of  the 
throne.  Again  numerous  pamphlets  appeared  adversely 
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criticising  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  liberal  leaders 
unanimously  declined  it  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  22nd 
May,  1815,  and  17th  July,  1820,  and  declared  that 
any  arrangement  which  conferred  on  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  only  advisory  right,  without  any 
power  to  see  that  their  wishes  would  be  carried  into 
effect,  would  in  nowise  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
Prussian  people.  The  august  parliament  met  at  last 
on  the  llth  April,  1847,  with  great  state,  and  at 
least  outward  magnificence,  in  the  White  Chamber  in 
the  Koyal  Castle  at  Berlin.  As  the  King  entered,  the 
whole  assembly  rose,  and  was  addressed  in  a  frank 
but  somewhat  long  oration.  He  characterized  it  "  as 
the  completion  of  the  noble  building  of  States'  liberty, 
whose  eight  pillars  (the  provincial  parliaments)  the  late 
revered  King  had  set  up."  Then  gradually  coming  to 
the  demands  of  the  liberal  leaders  he  proceeded  : 

"  No  power  on  earth  will  ever  succeed  in  moving 
me  to  change  the  natural  relationship  between  prince 
and  people  into  a  conventional  constitutional  one,  and 
neither  now  nor  ever  will  I  yield  in  permitting,  that 
between  our  God  in  heaven  and  this  land,  a  written 
sheet,  as  if  it  were  a  second  Providence,  shall  be  inter- 
posed in  order  to  supplant  old  holy  loyalty  by  mere 
paragraphs.  The  crown  will  and  does  govern  only 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  land,  and 
according  to  its  own  precedents,  but  not  according 
to  the  will  of  majorities.  Prussia  cannot  endure  this 
condition  of  things ;  throw  a  glance  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  on  the  situation  of  our  country,  above  all, 
take  an  intelligent  look  into  our  history." 

Referring  to  the  confusion  in  religious  matters,  he 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  with  raised  hand 
proclaimed,  "  I  and  my  house,  wre  will  serve  the  Lord"  ; 
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then  with  impressive  words  he  conjured  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  chambers  (Stande)  to  maintain 
ancient  Prussia,  and  marshal  round  her  banners,  and 
offer  an  invincible  check  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  age."  In  the  fiery  condition  of  the  political 
atmosphere,  the  effect  of  this  declaration  was  electrical ; 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned  to  the  "  White  Koom  " 
in  Berlin ;  all  hearts  were  filled  with  the  greatest 
suspense,  and  listened  with  deepest  sympathy  and 
pride  to  the  eloquent  and  powerful  words  of  the 
strong  opposition  party,  which  was  at  once  formed  to 
champion  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Rhenish  and 
East  Prussian  representatives  were  the  kernel  of  the 
party,  the  chief  leaders  being  von  Vincke,  Camphausen, 
Hanseman,  Schwerin,  Bardeleben,  Beckerath,  and  others. 
The  King  had  declared  to  this  great  Assembly  that 
he  would  not  have  summoned  them  had  he  thought 
they  wished  to  play  the  r61e  of  so-called  people's 
representatives.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  showed 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  playing  such  a  useless 
and  insignificant  part  as  mere  advisers,  and  this  opposi- 
tion carried  an  address  to  the  King  by  484  votes 
against  107,  demanding  the  people's  rights  according 
to  the  promise  of  1815  and  the  laws  of  22nd  May, 
1817,  and  17th  January,  1820.  They  claimed  the 
development  of  the  Prussian  States  in  the  path  of 
freedom  by  the  granting  of  the  full  representative 
power  of  the  people.  The  reactionary  party  referred 
to  in  the  last  chapter  were  no  less  resolute  in  their 
opposition  to  such  claims.  They  vigorously  defended 
the  almost  worn-out  rights  of  the  knights  and  lower 
orders  of  the  nobility,  advocated  the  restraining  of 
the  popular  spirit  and  aspiration  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  throwing  themselves  under  the  aegis  01 
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the   absolute    power    of   the    King,    with    sincerity   or 
pretence  they  condemned  the  limitation  of  this  abso- 
lute power  of  the  monarch  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
the    people's    rights    and   the    people's    representatives 
as  the  beginning  of  the    destruction   of  the  Prussian 
Monarchy.      Of  this  party  Bismarck  was  a  prominent 
member,  one  might  almost  say  a  natural  and  accepted 
leader.     He  expressed  motives   and  opinions  with  the 
utmost  boldness  and  fearlessness.     He  approved  of  the 
patent  of   3rd   February  with  its    consultative  rights, 
but    strenuously    opposed    the    claims    of    the    liberal 
leaders,   and   urged  them  to   see  in  the  new  order  of 
things   a   protection    of  old    Prussian    loyalty  and  old 
Prussian    honour,    of  wrhich   they   were   all   so   proud, 
against  the  politics  of  the  firebrand  and  the  barricade. 
This  being  the  first  appearance  of  Bismarck  in  public 
life,  I  give  three  of  his  speeches  very  fully.     The  firstj 
shows  the  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  which  animated 
him,  and   which   continued  through  all  his  life.      The, 
proposal  to  create  a  credit  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
peasant  land  proprietors  being  under  discussion,  Deputy 
von  Saucken  maintained  that  the  rising  of  the  Prussian 
people  in  1813  was  instigated,  not  only  by  the  hatred 
against  the  Napoleonic  foreign  yoke,  but  in   an   equal 
degree  by  the  hope  of  a  desired  constitution.     To  this 
Bismarck  replied,  17th  May,  1847  :    "It  is  difficult  for 
me,  after  an  address  which  is  dictated  by  such  noble 
enthusiasm,  to  speak  merely  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  Assembly  a  simple  correction.     I  defer  dealing  with 
the    other   parts    of  this    address   until    the    political 
questions  are  being  discussed.     For  the  present  I  only 
feel   myself  compelled   to   contradict   that   which    has 
been  so  loudly  proclaimed,  not  only  from  the  tribune, 
but  also  outside  of  this  hall,  when  claims  were  made 
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for  a  constitution,  as  if  the  movement  of  the  people  in 
1813  could  be  attributed  to  other  grounds,  and  as  if 
other  motives  were  required  than  the  disgrace  that 
strangers  ruled  in  our  land  (slight  murmuring).  This 
seems  to  me  but  a  rendering  of  an  evil  service  to  our 
national  honour  (repeated  murmuring),  as  if  it  were 
supposed  that  the  oppression  and  degradation  which 
the  Prussians  suffered  from  a  foreign  despot  were  not 
sufficient  to  inflame  their  blood  and  to  overwhelm  all 
their  feelings  in  hatred  against  the  foreigners  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  feeling."  Some  members 
replied  that  any  one  who  had  not  gone  through  the 
time  of  1813  should  not  pronounce  such  an  opinion, 
whereupon  Bismarck,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder, 
again  ascended  the  tribune  and  said  :  "  I  can,  indeed, 
not  deny  that  I  did  not  live  at  that  time,  and  I 
have  always  been  truly  sorry  that  it  was  not  granted 
to  me  to  share  in  that  movement,  a  regret  which  has 
been  lessened  by  the  explanation  which  I  have  just 
received  of  the  movement  of  that  time.  I  always 
believed  that  the  slavery  against  which  we  then  fought 
was  slavery  from  abroad,  but  I  am  now  taught  that  it 
was  slavery  at  home,  and  I  am  not  very  grateful  for 
this  explanation "  (cries  of  "Bravo"). 

The  second  speech  was  a  defence  of  the  monarchical 
principle  in  Prussia.  On  the  1st  June  Deputy  von 
Aldenhoven  said:  "A  people  will  always  pursue  the 
course  of  its  development,  whether  supported  by  para- 
graphs or  supported  solely  and  alone  by  its  eternal 
inalienable  right."  To  which  Bismarck  replied  : 

"  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  examine  the  different 
standpoints,  with  regard  to  their  solidity,  upon  which 
each  one  of  us  believes  himself  to  rest.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  shown  from  the  debate,  and  from 
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all  that  I  have  heard  in  the  treatment  of  the  present 
question,  that  a  different  conception  and  meaning  of 
the  old  estate-legislation  (ciltere  stdndische  Gesetz- 
gebung)  existed,  as  possible  and  practical,  not  only 
amongst  the  laity,  but  amongst  able  jurists,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  what  would  be  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  law  if  such  a  question  were  laid  before  it. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  general  laws  of  right 
give  the  solution  of  the  declaration.  This  declaration 
has  been  made  certain  to  us  by  the  patent  of  the 
3rd  February  of  this  year,  by  which  the  King  has 
declared  that  the  general  promises  of  former  laws  were 
no  other  than  those  which  the  present  law  fulfils.  It 
appears  that  this  declaration  is  held  by  a  part  of  this 
Assembly  to  be  wrong.  That  is,  however,  a  fate  which 
it  shares  with  every  other  one.  Every  declaration  is 
held  as  incorrect  by  that  party  whose  opinion  it  does 
not  confirm,  or  whose  former  conviction  has  not  been 
sincere.  The  question  is,  Who  has  the  right  to  give 
an  authentic  and  legally  binding  declaration  ?  Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  the  King  alone,  and  this  conviction  is 
held  also,  I  believe,  in  our  people's  consciousness  of 
right. 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
I  believe  that  I  have  ascertained  this  in  some  places  of 
the  middle  provinces,  and  this  is  still  the  old  Prussian 
people's  faith,  to  whom  the  word  of  a  king  is  of  more 
value  than  the  turning  and  twisting  of  the  letters  of 
the  law  (cries  of  '  Bravo ').  There  has  been  a  parallel 
drawn  between  the  manner  in  which  the  English  people 
knew  how  to  defend  their  rights  in  the  year  1688,  after 
James  II.  was  expelled,  and  that  in  which  the  Prussian 
people  might  bring  their  rights  to  acknowledgment. 
Parallels  with  foreign  countries  have  always  something 
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misleading.  Russia  has  already  been  held  up  to  us 
here  as  an  example  of  religious  toleration,  whilst  French 
and  Danish  finance  are  recommended  to  us  as  models 
of  masterly  management.  To  come  back  to  the  year 
1688  in  England,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  this 
high  Assembly,  and  especially  the  honourable  deputy 
from  the  Silesian  district  (Deputy  Krause,  who  made 
the  interruption  referred  to  in  his  former  speech),  if  I 
again  refer  to  a  fact  which  occurred  before  I  was  born. 
At  that  time  the  English  people  were  in  a  very  different 
situation  from  the  Prussians  to-day.  They  had  come 
into  the  position  by  a  hundred  years  of  revolution  and 
civil  war,  of  having  a  crown  to  dispose  of,  and  they 
coupled  with  its  bestowal  certain  conditions  wThich 
William  of  Orange  accepted.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Prussian  monarch s  are  in  possession,  not  from  the 
people,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  a  practically  un- 
limited crown,  of  whose  prerogative  they  have,  by 
their  own  free  will,  conceded  a  share  to  the  people, 
an  example  which  is  rare  in  history.  I  will  now 
leave  the  point  of  right  and  touch  the  question,  if 
it  is  useful  or  desirable  to  demand  or  to  propose 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  as  it  to-day  exists. 
I  adhere  to  the  opinion  which,  I  suppose,  exists  in 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  that  time  is  necessary 
for  the  true  vitality  of  this  assembly ;  but  another 
question  is  if  we  desire  it  even  now  in  the  way  of 
a  petition.  Since  the  patents  of  the  3rd  February 
have  been  published,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  King,  or  that  it  lies  in  our  position 
as  estates  in  the  realm,  to  come  forward  now  with 
petitions  for  its  alteration.  '  Let  us  at  least  allow 
the  grass  of  this  summer  to  grow  over  it.'  The  King 
has  repeatedly  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  pushed 
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and  driven,  but  I  ask  the  Assembly  what  do  we  do  else 
than  seek  to  push  and  drive  him  if  we  now  approach 
the  throne  with  requests  for  the  alteration  of  this  law  ? 
I  wish  this  august  Assembly  to  add  to  the  weight  of 
this  consideration  still  another  ground.     It  is  certainly 
known  how  many  gloomy  prophecies   on  the  part  of 
the  opponents  of  the  constitution  have  been  connected 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Government  will  find  itself 
forced  by  our  estates  into  a  position  into  which  it  would 
not  have  considered  it  beneficial  to  enter  voluntarily. 
If,  however,  I  do  not  assume  that  the  Government  will 
allow  itself  to  be  driven,  I  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
it  is  in  its  interests  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of 
unwillingness  to  any  concession,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  us  all  not  to  give  to  the  enemies  of  Prussia 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  we  by  a  petition  and  by  a 
vote — which  we,  the  representatives  of  sixteen  millions 
of  subjects,  present — throw  an  appearance  of  unwilling- 
ness   on    such    a    concession.      It    has    been    said    his 
Majesty  the  King  and  the   President  of  the   Landtag 
Commission  have  themselves  indicated  the  policy  of  a 
petition.       I    can    only    understand    this    as    meaning 
that  the  King,  as  well  as  the  Landtag's  Commissioners, 
have  indicated  this  policy   as  the  legal  one  which   we 
could  adopt  as    soon    as   wre  found    ourselves  injured ; 
but  I   foil   to   understand  that  it   would    be  agreeable 
to   his   Majesty   the   King   and  to  the  Government  if 
we    made    use    of    this   right.       If  we    still,    however, 
do  this,  it  will  be  thought  that  pressing  reasons  exist, 
and  that  there  is  danger  in  delay.     Of  that  I  cannot 
persuade  myself.     The  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
is  already  assured,  and  the  crown  is  in  this  way  in  the 
fine  position  of  being  able  in  four  years,  or  even  during 
a   shorter    period,    in    a    perfectly   voluntary    manner, 
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without  being  asked,  to  take  the  initiative  towards  what 
is  now  desired.  Now  I  ask  whether  the  building  of 
our  constitution  would  not  be  firmer  in  the  eyes  of 
those  abroad,  whether  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  all 
sides  at  home  would  not  be  higher,  if  the  development 
of  our  constitution  were  given  on  the  initiative  of 
the  crown,  than  if  it  were  desired  by  us.  Should  the 
crown  not  think  right  to  take  this  initiative,  there  is  no 
time  lost.  The  third  Landtag  should  not  take  place 
so  quickly  after  the  second  that  the  King  will  not  have 
time  to  answer  a  petition  which  would  be  presented  to 
him  by  the  second  Landtag.  Yesterday  a  Prussian 
deputy  (if  I  am  not  wrong,  Deputy  v.  Platen)  made  use 
of  an  expression  which  I  can  only  interpret  as  if  it  were 
in  our  interests  to  root  out  and  lay  aside  the  blossom 
>f  confidence  like  a  weed  that  hinders  us  from  seeing 

.e  bare  foundation  of  right  in  all  its  nakedness.     I 
ty  with  pride  that  I  cannot  share  such  a  view.     When 

look  backwards  ten  years,  and  compare  what  was 
spoken  and  written  in  the  year  1837  with  what  is  now 

claimed  to  the  whole  people  from  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  I  believe  that  we  have  every  ground  for  con- 
fidence in  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  "  (a  few  voices, 
"Bravo"). 

In  a  debate  (on  8th  June)  on  a  railway  loan  by  the 
Government,  when  some  of  the  members  refused  to  vote 
approval  unless  the  Government  granted  the  conces- 
sions they  desired  on  the  constitution,  Bismarck  showed 
the  wonderful  power  he  afterwards  so  often  used  with 
telling  effect  of  putting  a  matter  in  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical shape.  Thus  he  closed  his  speech  on  this  occasion  : 

"  We  are  all  unanimous  that  the  Landtag  here 
assembled  is  really  the  body  corporate  (Korperschaft) 
which  has  the  right  to  grant  or  refuse  loans.  A 
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number  of  us,  however,  will  not  exercise  these  rights 
even  for  useful  purposes  until  the  Government  will 
have  made  certain  concessions  on  points  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  present  matter.  That  party  wishes, 
as  it  were,  to  exercise  a  right  of  retention  with  respect 
to  their  right  of  granting  loans  until  the  Government 
has  made  these  concessions ;  by  these  concessions  the 
Government  must,  in  a  certain  respect,  purchase  the 
granting  of  the  loans. 

"  I  ask,  what  a  storm  would  be  raised  if  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  side  were  to  say  that  certain  administrative 
benefits,  which  it  can  grant  to  or  withdraw  from  a 
province,  would  be  made  dependent  upon  how  the 
representatives  of  that  province  voted  in  political 
matters.  (Excitement.  The  Landtag's  Marshal,  '  The 
speaker  must  not  be  interrupted.')  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  perfectly  analogous,  and  the  displeasure  that  is 
shown  from  that  quarter  proves  to  me  that  I  have 
spoken  the  truth  ('Oh,  oh,'  and  '  Bravo ')  when  I  main- 
tain that  analogous  tactics  are  practised  by  one  party 
for  which  one  would  not  pardon  the  Government,  nor 
hesitate  to  brand  it  with  the  name  of  extortion,  were 
the  Government  to  attempt  such  a  course." 

At  this  early  period  Bismarck  showed  that  readiness 
of  debate  which  afterwards  characterized  him.  One  of 
the  deputies,  von  Auerswald,  having  complained  that 
Bismarck's  speech  seemed  intended  to  render  them 
suspects,  and  warmly  protested  that  their  course  was 
dictated  by  an  earnest  sense  of  duty,  Bismarck  at  once 
replied  : 

"  I  expressed  no  suspicion  yesterday.  Of  no  one 
have  I  asserted  that  he  did  not  act  according  to 
his  conscience  ;  I  have  but  set  forth  a  historical  fact 
which  is  indisputable,  viz.,  that  a  number  of  the 
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Assembly  are  forging  a  weapon  out  of  the  right  of 
granting  loans  (Anleihebewilligungsrecht) ,  with  which 
to  force  concessions  from  the  Government.  That  is  a 
fact  which  I  repeat  to-day,  and  whoever  wishes  to  see 
this  will  see  it,  but  I  cannot  help  those  who  feel  them- 
selves made  suspects  by  the  facts." 

The  debate  on  a  bill  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
Jews,  during  which  the  liberal  leaders  sought  to  give 
larger  rights  to  that  people  than  the  Government 
proposed,  led  to  one  of  Bismarck's  most  remarkable 
speeches  at  this  time. 

On  "the  Order  of  the  day"  stood,  "Respecting  the 
conditions  of  the  Jews,"  to  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  give  "  to  all  the  Jews  who  reside  in  all 
parts  of  our  monarchy  (except  those  in  the  Archduchy 
of  Posen)  the  same  rights  of  citizenship  against 
discharge  of  similar  duties  as  our  Christian  subjects." 
Deputy  v.  Beckerath,  on  the  14th  June,  defended  the 
noble,  just  Prussian  people  against  any  share  in  seeking 
to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  and  thanked  the  King 
through  the  assembly  for  allowing  the  voice  of  the  people 
to  be  raised  against  dividing  the  Jews  into  corpora- 
tions, the  last  attempt  which  a  narrow  mediaeval  spirit 
had  again  dared  to  oppose  to  the  true  Christian  cos- 
mopolitan spirit.  To  this,  on  the  following  day,  von 
Bismarck  replied  :  "  In  occupying  this  tribune  to-day, 
I  do  so  with  greater  hesitation  than  usual,  for  I  feel 
that  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  will  join  issue  with  a  few 
not  very  flattering  utterances  of  the  speakers  of  yester- 
day." Then  after  frankly  confessing  "that  he  held 
the  views  which  had  been  characterized  as  dark  and 
mediaeval,"  that  "  he  belonged  to  the  large  mass  who 
cling  to  prejudices  imbibed  with  their  mother's  milk, . 
the  mass  to  whom  the  Christianity  which  is  above  the 
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State  is  too  high,"  and  after  a  sarcastic  sentence  or  two 
upon  some  members  of  the  Assembly,  he  proceeded : 

"  I  am  no  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  if  they  should  be 
my  foes  I  forgive  them.  I  even  love  them  under 
circumstances,  I  would  also  grant  them  all  rights,  ex- 
cept that  of  filling  an  office  of  authority  in  a  Christian 
State.  We  heard  words  from  certain  ministers  as  to 
the  conception  of  a  Christian  State,  to  nearly  all  of 
which  I  can  subscribe  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also 
heard  yesterday  that  the  Christian  State  is  an  idle 
fiction,  an  invention  of  modern  State  philosophers.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  conception  of  the  Christian  State 
is  as  old  as  the  ci-devant  holy  Roman  Empire,  as  old 
as  all  the  States  in  Europe,  that  it  is  precisely  the 
ground  into  which  the  roots  of  these  States  have  struck, 
and  that  every  State,  if  it  wishes  to  see  its  continuance 
assured,  if  it  wishes  to  prove  the  title  for  its  existence, 
when  such  is  assailed,  must  found  on  religious  prin- 
ciples. To  me,  the  words  '  By  the  grace  of  God,'  which 
Christian  rulers  affix  to  their  names,  are  no  empty  sound ; 
but  I  see  in  them  the  confession  that  the  princes  will 
upon  earth  wield  the  sceptre  which  God  has  given 
them  according  to  the  will  of  God.  I  can  only  acknow- 
ledge as  the  will  of  God  that  which  has  been  revealed 
in  the  Christian  gospel,  and  I  think  I  am  in  my  right 
when  I  call  that  State  a  Christian  State  which  sets 
itself  the  task  of  realizing  in  a  practical  way  the 
teaching  of  Christianity.  That  our  State  does  not 
always  succeed  in  this,  in  every  respect,  the  honourable 
deputy  for  Mark  Brandenburg  (von  Vincke)  has  proved  in 
parallels  more  ingenious  than  accord  with  my  religious 
feeling  between  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  para- 
graphs of  the  Land  Act.  If,  however,  the  solution  is 
not  always  obtained,  I  still  believe  that  the  realization 
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of  the  Christian  teaching  is  the  purpose  of  the  State, 
but  that  by  the  help  of  the  Jews  we  shall  come  nearer 
to  this  purpose  than  hitherto,  I  cannot  believe.  If 
the  religious  foundations  of  the  State  be  recognized  at 
all,  then  I  believe  that  these  foundations  can  only,  with 
us,  be  Christianity.  If  we  withdraw  these  religious 
foundations  from  the  State,  we  retain,  as  a  State, 
nothing  but  an  accidental  aggregate  of  rights,  a  kind  of 
bulwark  against  the  war  of  all  against  all,  which  ancient 
philosophy  has  set  up.  Its  legislation  would  no  longer 
flow  from  the  fountainhead  of  eternal  truth,  but  from 
the  vague  and  changeable  conceptions  of  humanity,  just 
as  they  were  formed  in  the  heads  of  those  who  for  the 
time  directed  affairs.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  in  such 
a  State  certain  views  can  be  controlled,  for  example, 
the  views  of  the  Communists  as  to  the  immorality 
of  property,  as  to  the  highly  moral  worth  of  theft 
as  an  attempt  to  fix  the  inborn  rights  of  man, 
if  they  feel  they  have  the  power ;  for  even  these 
ideas  are  all  held  by  their  advocates  as  human,  and 
regarded  indeed  as  the  true  blossoms  of  humanity. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  weaken  Christianity 
among  the  people  by  showing  them  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  their  lawgivers.  Do  not  let  us  take  from 
them  the  belief  that  our  legislation  springs  from  the 
source  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  State  aims  at  the 
realization  of  Christianity,  even  if  it  does  not  always 
succeed. 

"I  go  from  the  theory  of  the  question  to  a  few 
practical  points.  In  the  districts  where  the  edict  of 
1812  is  valid  (by  which  all  Jews  in  the  then  compass 
of  the  Prussian  States  are  declared  inhabitants  and 
Prussian  citizens),  no  other  privilege,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, is  wanting  to  the  Jews  excepting  that  of  filling 
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offices  of  authority.  This  they  now  claim.  They  wish 
to  become  land  councillors,  generals,  ministers,  aye, 
even  under  circumstances,  ministers  of  education.  I 
confess  I  am  full  of  prejudices.  I  have  imbibed  them, 
as  I  said,  with  my  mother's  milk,  and  I  cannot 
succeed  in  arguing  them  away  ;  for  when  I  think  of 
myself  as  a  representative  of  the  King's  sacred  Majesty 
in  connection  with  a  Jew  whom  I  must  obey,  I  must 
confess  I  would  feel  myself  so  humiliated  and  depressed 
that  the  joy  and  sincere  feeling  of  honour  with  which 
I  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  the  State  would 
leave  me.  I  share  these  sentiments  with  the  mass  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  am  not  ashamed 
of  this  companionship." 

The  above  is  only  about  one  half  of  this  great 
oration,  but  it  is  the  most  important  part,  as  it  sets 
forth  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted  on  this  and 
similar  occasions,  and  also  forms  the  standpoint  from 
which  he  dealt  with  the  other  arguments.  In  reply 
to  the  contention  that  the  Jews  might  change  their 
character,  he  said  :  "  The  honourable  speaker  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Jews,  be  they  what  they  may 
just  now,  could  and  would  change,  and  cited  as  proof 
what  they  formerly  have  been.  To  that  I  must 
reply  that  we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  Maccabseans 
of  antiquity  nor  with  the  Jews  of  the  future,  but 
with  the  Jews  of  the  present,  as  they  are  now." 

In  dealing  with  what  had  been  cited  as  to  the 
excellence  of  much  in  the  Jewish  character  and  in 
many  of  their  actions,  he  said,  whilst  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Jews  in  many  of  their 
large  cities, — "  but  now,  example  against  example,  I 
will  giA^e  you  one  example  in  which  lies  a  whole  history 
of  relationships  between  Jews  and  Christians.  I  know 
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a  district  where  the  Jewish  inhabitants  are  numerous 
in  the  land,  where  there  are  peasants  who  can  call 
nothing  their  property  in  their  whole  piece  of  land  ; 
from  the  bed  to  the  chimney  tops,  all  household  furni- 
ture belongs  to  the  Jews.  The  cattle  in  the  stalls 
belong  to  the  Jew,  and  the  peasant  pays  his  daily 
hire  for  each  one  of  them.  The  grain  on  the  field 
and  in  the  barn  belongs  to  the  Jew,  and  the  Jew 
sells  to  the  peasant  his  bread,  his  seed,  and  feeding- 
stuffs  by  pecks.  I  at  least  have  never  in  all  my  experi- 
ence heard  of  such  Christian  usurers."  After  dealing 
in  a  somewhat  sarcastic  manner  with  the  excuses  which 
were  given  for  the  Jews,  and  again  putting  anecdote 
against  anecdote,  to  which  the  high  Assembly  Hall 
listened,  and  after  disputing  the  assertion  that  the 
Jews  who  fought  in  1812  fought  for  their  emancipation 
nd  not  for  the  liberation  of  the  country,  he  replied  to 
like  speakers  who  upheld  the  example  of  England  and 
France,  and  concluded  this  remarkable  speech  in  the 
following  words:  "Further,  several  speakers  have  again 
brought  forward  as  worthy  of  imitation  the  example 
of  England  and  France.  This  question  is  of  less  import- 
ance there  because  the  Jews  are  not  so  numerous  as 
here.  I  would  like,  however,  to  recommend  one  thing 
as  guidance  to  these  gentlemen  who  so  blithely  seek 
their  ideals  beyond  the  Vosges,  namely,  that  what 
characterizes  the  English  and  the  French,  is  a  proud 
feeling  of  national  power  which  does  not  lead  them 
so  lightly  and  so  often  to  seek  examples  abroad  as 
worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration  as  is  the  case 
with  us  here"  (some  cries  of  "Bravo"). 

This  speech  formed  the  ground-work  of  this  long 
debate,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  Bismarck  again 
and  again  with  adamantine  firmness  defended  his 
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position  and  views,  his  last  words,  in  referring  to  an 
attack  after  the  motion  had  been  lost  being  :  "  My  sole 
intention,  by  these  words,  was  to  dispute  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  progress,  for  had  it  been 
so,  the  parliaments  would  have  approved  of  it."  The 
same  ideas  may  be  formed  from  the  official  report  of 
the  debate,  which  closes  with  the  words,  "under 
repeated  interruptions  and  with  loud  expressions  of 
impatience  the  speaker  left  the  tribune." 

I  have  given  these  speeches  at  perhaps  greater  length 
than  desirable,  in  order  to  account  for  the  deep 
impression  which  his  first  parliamentary  appearance 
created  on  all  sides.  He  seldom  spoke  without  en- 
countering fervent  opposition  and  bitter  interruption,  in 
spite  of  the  Marshal's  call,  "  The  speaker  must  not  be 
interrupted  (Der  Redner  darf  niclit  unterbrochen 
werden}"  and  when  this  madcap  squire,  this  adventur- 
ous political  Hotspur,  as  they  called  him,  violated  any 
parliamentary  propriety  or  gave  the  slightest  opening 
for  attack,  scorn  and  mocking  poured  over  him  in 
copious  torrents.  Such  attacks,  however,  concerned 
him  but  little,  and  he  defended  himself  with  unflinch- 
ing obstinacy.  Although  his  opponents  were  his 
superiors  in  political  education  and  experience,  he  was 
always  ready  for  the  fray.  No  one  surpassed  him 
in  general  knowledge,  and  in  historical  knowledge  he 
had  no  equal ;  whilst  his  unfailing  readiness  and  fear- 
lessness in  debate,  the  ability  with  which  he  brought 
every  question  to  natural  first  principles  and  foresaw 
and  foretold  the  result,  the  skill  with  which,  against 
mere  political  theories  so  often  advanced,  he  set  the 
politics  of  reality  and  fact,  combined  with  his  fidelity 
to  old  Prussian  honour  and  old  Prussian  loyalty,  his 
unshaken  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Christianity 
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in  what  he  considered  its  true  connection  with  the 
State,  showed  even  then  the  clearness  of  vision,  the 
soundness  of  judgment,  the  vast  power  of  conception 
and  grasp,  and  the  firm  and  unbending  resolution 
which  afterwards  distinguished  this  great  and  successful 
statesman,  giving  as  they  did  to  his  views  almost  the 
character  of  prophecy,  and  to  his  decisions  almost  the 
certainty  of  the  decrees  of  fate. 

The  King  and  Court  soon  recognized  in  him  a 
man  upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  a  pillar  of  the 
State.  The  conservatives  felt  that  a  strong  leader  had 
arisen  amongst  them,  whilst  the  liberals  and  radicals 
saw  in  him  a  powerful  and  uncompromising  foe  ;  and 

E   carrying  the   favour   and   pride    of  one   party  and 
e  hostility   of  the  other,   and    with   a   contempt  for 
what   he    called    the    meaningless    phrases    of  merely 
leoretical    orators   and  politicians,    he  retired  to  the 
mgenial    quiet    at    Schonhausen    to    attend    to    his 
i-vourite  country  pursuits.  /  "  Bismarck,"  said  his  wife, 
cares   more   about   growing  a  cabbage  well  than  he 
loes  for  all  your  politics." 

Another  excuse  for  lingering  so  long  upon  this  period 
of  his  career  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  causes— 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  a 
bold,  progressive,  indeed  sometimes  boisterous  liberalism 
—which  first  led  to  his  unpopularity  with  the  great 
majority  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  an  unpopularity 
which  not  only  lasted  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  increased  to  the  bitterest  hatred.  This  feeling, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  never,  by  infidelity  to  his  con- 
victions, by  concealment  of  intention,  by  ambiguity  of 
language  in  explaining  his  purposes,  or  by  tamper- 
ing or  toadying,  sought  to  conciliate  or  avert ;  but 
all  this  feeling  was  destined  to  be  changed  with 
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miraculous  suddenness,  some  thirty  years  later,  into 
a  perfect  passion  of  the  highest  devotion,  almost 
adoration,  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man 
to  enjoy. 

Parliament  was  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1847,  and  Bismarck  was  married  a  month  later, 
on  the  28th  July.  Going  to  Italy  for  his  marriage 
trip  he  met  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  his  then 
sovereign,  at  Venice,  made  a  call  as  in  duty  and  courtesy 
bound,  and  was  invited  to  the  royal  table.  Bismarck, 
it  is  said,  was  so  little  prepared  for  this  meeting,  that  he 
had  to  appear  before  his  Majesty  in  a  borrowed  dress 
which  was  not  quite  suited  to  his  colossal  frame.  The 
King,  it  may  be  well  believed,  did  not  notice  the  coat, 
but  felt  the  power  of  the  great  heart  that  beat  beneath 
it.  He  gladly  received  the  young  country  nobleman 
who  had  so  strenuously  defended  the  rights  of  his 
throne  in  parliament,  discussed  with  him  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  parliament  and  Prusso-German 
politics,  and  was  overjoyed  to  hear  him  lay  as  frankly 
and  fearlessly  before  his  King  and  master  as  he  had 
done  in  the  high  council  chamber  of  the  nation,  his 
own  views  on  the  prospects  and  policy  of  their  parlia- 
ment. The  young  pair  returned  to  Schonhausen  in 
the  autumn  to  spend  the  winter  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  a  sketch  written  of  them  about  this  time.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

"  Frau  von  Bismarck,  although  endowed  with  mar- 
vellous mental  gifts,  is  only  a  woman,  a  thorough 
woman  in  the  present  and  holiest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  her  idol  is  her  Otto,  not  the  great  statesman t 
but  the  man.  She  is  his  good  angel  who  arouses 
and  keeps  alive  that  buoyant  energy  in  this  great 
man  which  so  often  justly  set  the  world  in  astonish- 
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ment,  and  this  she  does  not  by  words,  but  with  one 
of  these  kindly  looks  which  touch  the  soul,  with  a 
thousand  small  unobtrusive  attentions ;  and  he,  her 
Otto  !  he  loves  his  Fatherland,  loves  it  truly,  and  his 
whole  activity — guided  however  by  her  calm  reflective 
powers — is  carried  away  by  the  finest  enthusiasm  for 
the  good  and  noble,  the  truly  artistic, — if  I  may  use  the 
term, — the  outcome  of  an  ardent  general  overflowing 
of  soul.  Above  all  he  loves  his  wife.  Thus  appears 
the  picture  of  a  true  genuine  husband  and  father, 
who  extends  what  he  has  learned  and  experienced  in 
the  quiet  circle  of  his  family  life  with  equal  affection 
over  the  large  family — the  German  people." 

The  news  of  the  successful  outbreak  of  the  February 
revolution  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  this  happy 
fireside.  The  debates  in  the  parliament,  the  speeches  of 
the  liberal  leaders,  had  not  tended  to  lessen  the  dis- 
content which  prevailed  increasingly  in  Germany. 
Then  the  terrible  spirit  which  awoke  in  revolution 
and  bloodshed  early  in  1848  spread  into  Germany, 
and  spread  triumphantly  from  capital  to  capital  of 
the  German  States.  The  King,  who  had  unwillingly 
consented  to  convoke  parliament  every  four  years,  was 
now  only  too  glad  to  summon  in  council  the  repre- 

entatives  of  the  people ;  but  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
;ontent  had  taken   firm   hold  in   the    capital    itself, 

nd  in  the  midst  of  the  satisfaction  given  at  the 
King's  third  summoning  of  parliament,  evil  days 
were  overshadowing  Berlin.  A  few  ill-omened  shots 
to  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  mob, 
and  the  streets  of  Berlin  were  deluged  in  blood.  Then 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  the  unexpected  happened. 
The  King,  who,  to  a  degree  which  few  of  his  ancestors 
had  claimed,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  absolute 
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power  to  kings  given  by  the  grace  of  God,  saw  the 
blood  of  his  subjects  flowing  in  the  streets  of  his  capital. 
Deputation  after  deputation  waited  upon  him  to  urge 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  Queen  herself,  it  is 
said,  on  her  sick  bed,  prayed  him  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed as  far  as  he  was  able.  The  courage  which  had 
animated  his  ancestors,  and  which  would  have  resolved 
them  to  fall  in  a  general  conflagration  rather  than 
yield  to  revolt,  temporarily  forsook  him.  Faith  in  the 
divine  right  and  in  the  ordinance  of  God  for  the 
absolute  power  of  kings,  wavered.  He  made  a  compact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  withdrew  his 
victorious  soldiers,  leaving  himself  even  without  the 
usual  guard  amidst  an  excited  and  angry  people. 

Next  day  a  band  of  the  barricade  fighters  carried 
the  corpses  of  their  fallen  comrades  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace  and  constrained  the  King,  with  the 
Queen  on  his  arm,  to  visit  the  scene  with  head 
uncovered.  Then  followed  that  strange  cavalcade  of 
the  King  and  many  of  his  adherents  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  decked  with  scarfs  of  black,  red, 
and  gold,  and  preceded  by  banners  of  the  same 
colours,  these  being  the  emblems  of  the  German 
revolution.  In  such  a  procession  Bismarck  resolutely 
refused  to  join,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  pronounced 
himself  with  his  accustomed  vigour  upon  the  whole 
incident. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2nd  April,  1848,  its  task 
being  to  consider  a  project  for  a  franchise  bill  to 
unite  the  Prussian  Chamber  with  a  National  Assembly 
summoned  by  the  Government  to  Berlin,  and  to  con- 
sider a  constitution  based  on  these  lines.  In  its 
first  sitting  the  Assembly  resolved  to  present  an 
address  to  the  King,  thanking  him  for  the  liberties 
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recently  granted,  expressing  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
future,  and  including  in  the  address  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  new  liberal  ministers,  Camphausen,  Schwerin, 
Arnim,  Auerswald,  etc.  Bismarck  hurried  to  Berlin 
to  take  his  part  in  the  proceedings.  What  he  saw 
on  his  arrival  filled  him  with  indignation,  if  not 
dismay  :  the  flags  of  the  revolution  fluttering  where 
the  Prussian  banners  formerly  waved ;  city  trained 
bands  instead  of  royal  troops;  excited  orators  in  the 
streets  and  beer  shops  ;  Berlin,  in  short,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mob.  The  revolutionary  tendencies  against 
which  he  had  fought  he  saw  triumphant.  The  old 
Prussia  he  had  upheld  he  saw  breaking  or  already 
broken  up.  The  address  to  the  King  was  being 
quickly  passed,  and  on  the  very  first  day  Bismarck 
to  address  the  Assembly ;  although,  naturally,  the 
te  of  things  was  little  to  his  liking,  he  was  candid 
ough  to  admit  that  such  a  ministry  was  the  only 
e  under  the  circumstances  to  bring  matters  into  an 
erly  and  peaceful  condition,  and  was  manly  enough 
assist  rather  than  hinder  his  opponents  in  their 
ork.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  and  after 
eprecating  the  haste  with  which  such  an  address  in 
such  a  crisis  was  being  passed,  he  said  : 

I  am  one  of  the  few  who  will  vote  against  the 
address,  and  I  have  only  risen  in  order  to  give  my 
reasons  for  this  adverse  vote,  and  to  explain  that  I, 
ithout  further  remark,  accept  the  address  in  so  far 
it  is  a  programme  for  the  future,  but  from  the 
le  reason  that  I  cannot  help  myself  (laughter), 
ot  willingly,  gentlemen,  but  driven  by  the  stress  of 
ivumstances,  I  do  it,  for  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinions  during  the  last  six  months.  I  can  and  will 
believe  that  the  present  ministry  is  the  only  one  which 
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can  lead  us  out  of  the  present  situation  into  an  orderly 
and  lawful  condition,  and  for  this  reason  I  will  devote 
my  humble  support  to  them  whenever  it  is  at  all 
possible.  What  induces  me,  however,  to  vote  against 
the  address  are  the  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude 
contained  in  it  for  what  has  happened  within  the  last 
few  days."  Then  with  great  earnestness  and  pathos 
in  tone  and  manner,  he  continued  :  "  The  past  is  buried, 
and  I  regret  more  deeply  than  many  of  you  that 
no  human  power  is  able  again  to  awaken  it,  since  the 
crown  itself  has  thrown  the  earth  upon  its  coffin.  But 
if,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  I  am  compelled  to 
accept  it,  yet  I  cannot  quit  my  activity  in  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  lie,  that  I  am  thankful  for  and  rejoice 
at,  that  which  I  at  least  hold  to  be  a  mistaken  road. 
Should  the  new  way  that  is  now  being  trodden  really 
succeed  in  securing  a  united  German  Fatherland,  a 
happy,  or  even  a  law-abiding  state  of  things,  the 
moment  will  then  have  arrived  when  I  will  be  able  to 
thank  the  founder  of  this  new  state  of  things,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  not  possible." 

This  parliament  lasted  only  eight  days,  being 
dissolved  on  10th  April.  During  those  eight  days 
Bismarck  spoke  upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
which  at  that  time  had  become  a  burning  one,  on  the 
Polish  question,  and  made  a  finance  speech,  which 
closed  in  the  following  characteristic  words : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  in  the  provinces  are  also  determined 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  in  places  where  they 
are  disturbed,  to  re-establish  them,  if  necessary  with 
arms  in  our  hands ;  but  we  are  not  determined  to 
purchase  them  by  an  unequal  taxation  in  favour  of 
the  large  cities.  On  the  grounds  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  on  the  grounds  of  much  which  I  have  not  said. 
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as  it  would  have  drifted  into  personalities,  I  cannot 
vote.  Only  so  long  as  the  Finance  Minister  maintains 
the  present  system,  that  the  Government  should  be 
authorized  to  meet  extraordinary  money  requirements 
in  any  other  way  than  by  voluntary  loans,  or  if  that 
be  not  practicable,  then  by  such  taxes  or  forced  loans 
as  to  which  the  assessment  and  amount  shall  previously 
have  been  perfectly  agreed  upon  with  the  estates 
(Stande)  in  a  thoroughly  legal  manner,  and  under 
these  conditions  only  can  I  declare  myself  in  accord 
with  the  proposal  to  grant  fifteen  million  thalers  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  army.  Of  course,  under  the 
assumption  that  this  sum,  and  every  portion  of  this 
sum,  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  than 
for  that  which  has  been  named,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  used  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  remain  intact. 
rith  regard  to  a  guarantee  for  further  twenty-five 
tillions,  I  vote  for  its  decided  refusal,  for  I  do  not 
ilieve  that  by  such  a  support  of  our  industries,  which 
already  suffering  by  over-production  through  want 
consumption,  lasting  peace  can  be  assured  in  the 
mntry,  and  that  nothing  else  would  be  done  with  it 
ian  to  screw  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer  this 
a  smaller  sum,  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  bottom- 
well  of  the  needs  of  our  unstable  industry." 
Bismarck  did  not  seek  re-election  to  the  new 
Russian  National  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  22nd 
[ay,  1848,  in  Berlin.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
jsembly  had  no  inherent  force,  indeed  it  was  a  mere 
itional  convention  which  seemed  to  take  the  pro- 
idings  of  the  French  revolutionary  assembly  for  its 
ittern.  The  ministry,  powerless  to  withstand  the 
evolutionary  resolutions  which  were  carried  by  the 
imocratic  leaders,  and  terrorized  by  the  leaders  and 
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wire-pullers  of  the  masses,  soon  lost  even  the  semblance 
of  power,  and  became  intolerable.  The  officials  had 
no  authority,  or,  if  they  had,  they  dared  not  use  it,  and 
in  Prussia  it  seemed  as  if  all  authoritative  power  had 
disappeared.  Bismarck  put  forth  all  his  strength  and 
energy  to  sweep  away  this  state  of  things.  He  estab- 
lished newspapers,  he  organized  deputations  to  the 
King  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  courage  and  witli 
hope.  He  addressed  himself  personally  to  the  monarch 
with  the  same  object,  and  appealed  now  to  the  nobles, 
now  to  the  peasantry,  in  the  most  fiery  and  inspiriting 
addresses,  adjuring  them,  by  all  they  held  dear,  to  stand 
by  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  their  King,  their 
country,  and  their  God,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  The  large  cities,  these  nests  of  revolution,  should  all 
be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  The 
King  received  Bismarck  frequently  at  Sans  Souci,  and 
gave  him  many  a  mission  to  secure  a  strong  man  for 
the  ministry,  and  many  a  refusal  he  received.  At  last, 
after  repeated  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
objections  of  von  Manteuffel,  and  the  Brandenburg- 
Manteuffel  ministry  was  formed. 

The  National  Assembly  had  proceeded  to  the  passing 
of  extreme  measures  beyond  their  powers,  and  con- 
tinued in  direct  opposition  to  the  royal  message.  At 
last  the  King  took  courage.  The  Brandenburg-Man- 
teuffel  ministry  was  formed,  and  early  in  November 
ManteufTel  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  von 
Wrangel  (the  old  Wrangel  as  he  was  afterwards  fondly 
called,  not  old  then)  commanded  the  troops.  With  the 
Guards  he  marched  into  Berlin,  stopped  the  anarchist 
street  gatherings,  disarmed  the  trained  bands,  broke  up 
the  political  cabals,  and  declared  the  city  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  meeting-place  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
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transferred  to  Brandenburg,  and  as  it  was  so  thoroughly 
disorganized  that  not  even  a  proper  quorum  of  mem- 
bers was  present,  it  was  finally  dissolved  on  the  5th 
December,  1848.  A  new  constitution  was  drafted  by 
the  ministry,  breaking  with  old  Prussian  State  rights 
and  traditions,  and  giving  effect  to  newer  aspirations 
in  what'  seemed  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner.  This 
bill  was  to  be  laid  before  a  conjoint  Assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  two  chambers.  The  first 
chamber  was  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
the  second  by  the  indirect  vote,  thus  breaking  the 
influence  of  the  democratic  folkleaders  over  the  masses 
f  the  people.  The  democrats  put  forth  every  effort 
secure  as  large  a  number  of  seats  as  possible  in 
e  second  chamber,  with  the  avowed  object  of  over- 
rowing  the  new  constitution  of  the  Government ; 
t  the  conservatives  on  their  part  were  no  less  deter- 
mined to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  secure  a  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  Government  in  their 
proposed  constitutional  plans  and  policy.  Their 
followers  were  most  numerous  in  the  country  districts 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the 
larger  cities  the  democratic  candidates  met  with  by 
far  the  greatest  support. 

Bismarck,  who  in  1848  had  not  offered  himself  for 
election,  was  now  chosen  as  candidate  for  West  Havel- 
land,  a  district  in  Brandenburg.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  his  first  address  to  his  constituents,  delivered  in 
Rathenow  on  the  2nd  February,  1849.  He  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  whoever  sincerely  loves  the  Fatherland 
must  now  support  the  Government  in  the  path  upon 
which  it  has  entered,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
revolution  which  threatens  us  all.  You  would  perhaps 
do  better  to  choose  one  from  your  midst,  perhaps  one 
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of  your  manufacturers  or  merchants,  who  knows  your 
circumstances  and  would  represent  the  interests  of  his 
native  town  better  than  I.  If  you  find  such  a  one, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  independent  and 
unbiassed  to  place  the  cause  of  his  country  before  all 
other  interests,  and  whose  private  position  will  allow 
him  in  this  hour  to  devote  his  whole  energy  to  it,  then 
I  will  withdraw.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented in  parliament  by  one  who  is  firmly  resolved  to 
make  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland  his  own,  to  serve  her 
with  an  honest  will,  with  a  true  heart,  and  with  all  his 
strength,  and  whose  chief  endeavour  will  be  directed 
to  bind  again,  and  more  firmly,  the  old  bonds  of 
confidence  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  so  that 
law  and  order  may  prevail,  and  the  prosperity  and 
mutual  interests  of  all  peaceable  citizens  may  be 
advanced,  then  turn  your  attention  to  me.  These 
are  my  views,  and  if  you  are  in  accord  with  them  I 
ask  you  for  your  votes."  Bismarck  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  second 
chamber  of  parliament,  which  met  in  Berlin  on  the 
26th  February,  1849. 

This  session  brought  Bismarck  more  and  more  to 
the  front,  and  as  early  as  the  20th  March  a  significant 
incident  occurred  in  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the 
King.  A  deputy  (v.  Kirchmann),  amongst  other 
stinging  remarks,  said :  "  The  old  Church  Father, 
Augustine,  has  described  the  virtues  of  the  heathen 
as  brilliant  vices,  and  with  perfect  right  may  the 
political  virtues  of  the  Prussian  ministry  be  similarly 
viewed." 

For  this,  by  the  request  of  the  Minister  President,  he 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  Grabow,  and  on 
some  members  protesting  against  this  course,  Bismarck 
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made  a  short  but  vigorous  speech,  ending  with  the 
characteristic  words,  "  Against  political  opinions  min- 
isters can  defend  themselves,  but  against  insolence  the 
motion  to  'Call  to  order'  is  their  only  weapon."  This 
remark  created  great  commotion.  President  Grabow 
remarked :  "I  must  also  call  Deputy  Bismarck  to 
order  for  the  use  of  the  expression  '  insolence.' '  But 
it  was  the  motion  to  raise  the  state  of  siege  under 
which  Berlin  then  lay,  12th  March,  1849,  that  called 
forth  one  of  Bismarck's  finest  bursts  of  eloquence. 
After  confessing  that  the  arguments  and  the  deduc- 
tions upon  which  these  arguments  were  partly  based 
had  impressed  him  "more  by  their  length  than  by 
leir  keenness,"  and  pointing  out  it  was  insignificant 
rh  ether  Berlin  was  enjoying  the  right  of  reading 
iflammatory  newspapers  and  meeting  in  political 
lubs  when  the  National  Assembly  were  met  to  con- 
sider the  great  question  of  the  foundation,  and  the 
social  and  political  condition,  of  the  country,  he 
proceeded  :  "  We  saw  last  summer,  when  the  fire  of 
Berlin  street  politics  was  fanned  by  the  wind  of  the 
placard  press  and  the  clubs,  that  scenes  occurred  which 
belong  to  the  most  disgraceful  in  Prussian  history,  and 
against  which  the  ordinary  law  proved  powerless.  It 
is  now  maintained  by  the  left  side  of  the  house  that 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  has  entirely  disappeared.  But 
the  proceedings  on  the  18th  of  March  last  by  no  means 
tend  to  confirm  this  assertion.1  The  songs  sung  at 
the  gatherings  held  to  celebrate  the  18th  of  March 
were  of  a  still  less  soothing  character.  A  few  of 
these  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  In  one  of  these 

1On  the  18th  March,  1849,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  siege,  several 
demonstrations  took  place  in  honour  of  that  day  of  revolution,  and 
were  especially  large  at  the  burial-place  of  the  March-Fighters  in 
Friedricnshain.! 
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songs  the  adherents  of  freedom  are  summoned  to  a 
deadly  struggle ;  they  are  summoned  to  gather  under 
the  blood-red  banner,  whose  significance  we  know. 
This  banner  has  now  to  be  dyed  with  blood,  after  the 
gold  of  freedom  has  been  stolen  from  it  and  the  black 
thrown  away  (referring  to  the  colours  of  the  German 
flag).  It  runs  : 

'We  colour  true,  we  colour  good, 
We  colour  with  the  tyrant's  blood.'1 

I  wish  to  put  these  questions  to  this  Assembly,  Are 
there  in  our  midst  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  these 
gatherings,  where  songs  of  such  a  nature  were  sung, 
and  for  which  they  were  expressly  composed,  and  if 
there  are,  are  they,  perhaps,  able  to  inform  us  who  the 
tyrants  are  with  whose  blood  the  dyeing  is  to  be 
done  ?  A  gathering  of  this  kind  was  held  in  the 
Cafe  de  TEurope  (hissing  from  the  left,  "Bravos" 
from  the  right,  a  voice,  "Sing").  I  know,  gentlemen 
on  the  left,  that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion  from 
me.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  express  your 
opinions,  but  my  own.  I  am  not  sent  here  to  express 
your  opinions  ;  your  signs  and  interruptions  will  only 
prolong  the  debate.  Whoever  defends  his  opinion  with 
other  weapons  than  the  weapons  of  the  mind,  of  him  I 
can  only  assume  that  the  weapons  of  the  mind  are 
awanting ;  whoever  still  has  possession  of  reason  in 
store,  from  him  I  expect  that  he  will  employ  it  after 
I  have  spoken.  Hissing,  yelling,  and  singing  are  out 
of  place  here.  Whoever  wishes  after  this  to  sing  this 
song,  for  him  I  deposit  it  here.  Well,  then,  having 
received  no  reply  to  my  questions,  I  pass  them  over  and 

1  *  Wir  fcirben  echt,  wir  fdrben  gut, 
Wir  fcirben  mit  Tyrannenblut.' 
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proceed.  Having  regard  to  this  state  of  things  I  can 
only  express  my  thanks  to  the  ministry  for  having  by 
exceptional  measures  protected  our  liberty,  and  these 
thanks  are  shared  by  several  thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  Berlin,  the  signatories  to  this  petition  against  the 
raising  of  the  state  of  siege,  which  I  now  beg  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  house.  You  will  see  that  the 
statement,  '  The  people  of  Berlin  desire  the  raising 
of  the  siege/  is  incorrect.  Gentlemen,  the  proprietary 
portion  of  the  people  of  Berlin  who  suffered  most  and 
quickest  from  the  disturbance  of  commerce  and  credit 
are,  I  maintain,  entirely  unrepresented  in  this  chamber. 
The  Berlin  elections  for  the  first  chamber  have  indis- 
putably proved  this.  It  is  besides,  gentlemen,  very 
perilous  to  appeal  so  unceremoniously  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  or  even,  like  Mr.  D'Ester,  to  their  ideas 
and  feelings.  Who  of  you,  gentlemen,  knows  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people  so  exactly,  who  of 
ou  can  bring  any  acceptable  proof  that  what  he 
reclaims  is  really  the  general  will  of  the  Prussian 
ople  ?  The  only  proof  is  the  assertion  that  '  it  is 
,'  against  which  I,  with  equal  right,  set  my  assertion 
at  '  it  is  not  so/  But  do  not  let  us  indulge  in 
illusions,  as  if  our  majorities  or  minorities  represented 
in  corresponding  fragments  the  will  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  expression  which  has  been  more  misused 
during  the  last  year  than  the  word  '  people/  Each 
one  has  understood  by  it  just  exactly  what  serves 
his  turn,  generally  a  mass  of  individuals  whom  he 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  over  for  his  own  objects, 
e  true  Prussian  people  has  lately  shown  much 
tience  and  great  credulity  towards  those  who  called 
hemselves  their  friends,  but  in  the  voting  on  the 
dress  which  lies  before  us  the  people  will  find 
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material  enough  to  open  their  eyes  as  to  who  it  is 
that  stands  between  them  and  their  peace,  between 
them  and  their  rights "  (mixed  '  Bravos '). 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  187  against  143  votes. 
Even  more  powerful  and  earnest  was  his  speech  of  the 
22nd  March  against  a  motion  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
the  March  rebels.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
he  proceeded  :  "  The  reasons  which  guide  me  in  this 
question  are  the  following — The  pardoning,  the  amnesty, 
or  whatever  other  euphemism  you  choose  to  employ, 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  whose  existence  consists 
in  its  free  or  voluntary  exercise  if  it  has  to  remain  a 
prerogative  at  all. 

"  The  second  reason  which  decides  me  to  protest 
against  the  amnesty  is  that,  through  repeated  amnesties, 
the  consciousness  of  right  among  the  people  would  be 
severely  shaken  ;  in  what  degree  this  already  is  the 
case  among  the  educated  classes,  the  speeches  of  the 
two  previous  deputies  have  sufficiently  proved.  One 
of  these  speeches  described  the  events  since  18th  March 
of  last  year  in  a  way  as  if  the  authorities  had  been 
amnestied  by  those  whom  he  calls  the  people,  whilst 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  King  has  amnestied  the 
rebels  (uproar  on  the  left,  and  cries  of  '  Kebels  ?'). 
Yes,  gentlemen,  rebels.  Opinions  are  being  spread 
amongst  the  people,  as  if  all  State's  right  rested 
upon  the  barricades,  as  if  every  one  whom  a  law  dis- 
pleased, or  who  held  it  as  unjust,  has  a  right  to 
consider  such  a  law  as  non-existing ;  as  if  each  one 
who  succeeds  in  gathering  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  individuals  armed  or  disarmed,  sufficient  to  intimi- 
date and  overawe  a  weak  Government,  or  if  the 
Government  will  not  be  intimidated,  to  overthrow  it 
by  the  barricades,  is  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 
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My  third  reason  why  I  am  against  the  amnesty  is  one 
already  mentioned  in  the  discussion,  that  of  humanity. 
The   strife   of  principles   which  this   year  has  shaken 
Europe  to  its   foundation  admits  of  no  arbitration  or 
compromise.       These     principles     rest     on    the    most 
opposite  bases,  which  fundamentally  exclude  the  one 
from  the  other.     The  one  has  its  source  of  right  by 
pretence  of  the  will  of  the  people,  but  in  reality  in  the 
club-law  of  the  barricade.     The  other  is  grounded  on 
authority  ordained  by  God,   on  an  authority  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  seeks  its  development  in  the  organic 
connection    with   great    existing    constitutional    rights. 
According  to  one  of  these  principles,  agitators  of  all 
sections  are  heroic  champions  for  truth,  freedom,  and 
right ;  according  to  the  other  principle  they  are  rebels, 
ho,  however,  under  circumstances,  can  be  protected  by 
nesties  against  the  arm  of  worldly  justice ;  no  deci- 
ion  can    be   made   between    these   two   principles   by 
rliamentary  debates  nor  by  majorities  of  eleven  votes, 
t  sooner  or  later  must  God,  who  guides  all  battles, 
w    over    them    the    iron    dice    of    His    decision " 
(applause). 

The  desire  of  the  German  people  for  unity  had 
ome  very  general,  and  expressions  of  this  desire 
ere  heard  from  many  quarters,  and  on  the  18th 
anuary,  1848,  a  German  National  Parliament  assembled 
,t  Frankfurt-on-Maine  to  give  effect  to  this  desire,  and 
consider  a  new  constitution  for  the  future  govern- 
ent  of  Germany.  On  the  27th  March,  1849,  they 
opted  this  new  constitution  by  the  narrow  majority 
four  votes  (267  against  263),  and  it  was  resolved 
offer  the  imperial  crown  to  the  Prussian  King, 
Frederick  William  IV.  The  deputation  was  introduced 
to  the  King  on  the  3rd  April,  in  the  presence  of  royal 
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princes,  ministers  of  state,  and  many  august  notables, 
and  received,  to  their  dismay,  a  negative  reply. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  King 
should  so  peremptorily  decline  the  imperial  crown,  but 
what  he  wished  was  a  great  united  Germany,  animated 
by  a  powerful  Prussia,  over  which  he  should  rule  "  by 
the  grace  of  God."  What  the  Frankfurt  constitution 
offered  was  more  or  less  a  theoretical  union  of  people's 
rights  and  liberties,  clearly  and  distinctly  based  upon 
the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  principle 
to  which  he,  "  the  son  of  more  than  four  and  twenty 
regents,  kurflirsts,  and  kings,  the  head  of  sixteen 
millions  of  people,  and  lord  over  the  truest  and  bravest 
army  in  the  world,"  could  not  bow.  Again  Bismarck 
stood  firmly  by  his  monarch's  cause,  when,  on  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  the  motion  was  made  in  the  second 
chamber  asking  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  compiled 
by  the  Frankfurt  National  Assembly.  He  criticised 
the  constitution  itself,  with  consummate  skill,  in  an 
oration  which  is  a  splendid  combination  of  critical 
acumen,  loyalty  to  king  and  country,  and  masterly 
grasp  of  his  subject.  It  would  lead  me  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits  to  quote  in  full  this  and  other  fol- 
lowing speeches,  to  which  I  must  refer,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  notes  of  his  contentions. 
After  some  severe  remarks  upon  the  Frankfurt  National 
Assembly,  he  proceeded  :  "I  cannot  come  to  the  con- 
clusion by  Article  5  (of  the  constitution  of  5th 
December),  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  the  chamber, 
that  it  is  our  vocation  to  govern  the  country  by 
addresses  and  explanations  of  opinions  and  feelings, 
that  it  is  our  vocation  in  cases  when  the  Government 
of  his  Majesty  the  King,  making  use  of  the  rights 
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reserved  to  the  crown  by  Article  46,  displeases  a  portion 
of  this  Assembly,  that  it  is  our  vocation  to  open  upon 
the  Government  an  unceasing  fire  of  addresses  and  votes 
of  want  of  confidence,  until  the  ministry  strikes  its 
Hag ;  were  the  ministry  to  submit  to  such  treatment,  it 
would  thereby  acknowledge  that  the  executive  power 
has  passed  direct  to  the  second  chamber.  It  would 
acknowledge  that  ministers  are  not  the  officials  of  the 
King,1  but  the  officials  of  the  second  chamber,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  there  remains  to  the  King  only  the 
outward  sign  of  his  power.  There  may  be  many  who 
regard  this  as  constitutional.  I  hold  as  constitutional 

ly  that  which  is  in  accord  with  the  Constitution  Act. 

Prussia,  what  proceeds  from  the  Prussian  Constitution 
ct  is  alone  constitutional.  "  I  have  indeed  confidence 

the  present  advisers  of  the  crown  that  they  will 
know  how  to  defend  its  prerogatives,  and  have  with 
joy  been  convinced  by  the  statement  of  the  Minister 
'resident,  that  they  are  determined  to  do  so." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  criticise  the  proposed  constitu- 

n,  points  out  the  absurdity  of  two  constitutions 
and  the  likely '  results,  proceeding  to  what  evidently 
weighed  heavily  with  him.  "The  Frankfurt  consti- 
tution brings  us  amongst  her  gifts,  first,  the  principle 
of  the  people's  sovereignty — she  bears  the  seal  of 
it  on  her  forehead.  The  Frankfurt  Assembly  would 
induce  the  King  to  accept  his  hitherto  free  crown 
in  feudal  terms  from  the  Frankfurt  Assembly."  He 
then  points  out  the  confusion  that  would  rise  from 
the  direct  vote  and  other  conditions,  and  closing  with 
the  question  of  German  unity,  he  says,  "  German 
unity  is  the  desire  of  every  one  who  is  asked  about 
it,  as  soon  as  he  can  speak  German,  but  with  this 

1  In  Germany  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  King. 
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constitution  I  will  rather  not  have  it."  Pointing 
out  the  overwhelming  number  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  constitution,  he  concludes  :  "I  believe  that 
precisely  then  if  we  refuse  our  support,  Prussia  will 
all  the  sooner  be  able  to  bring  about  German  unity 
on  the  path  upon  which  the  Government  has  entered. 
The  dangers  which  may  meet  us  I  do  not  fear,  for 
right  is  on  our  side,  even  if  they  exceed  ten-fold  the 
usual  extension  of  a  Hecker's1  abortive  attempt  at 
revolution.  In  the  worst  case,  rather  than  see  my 
King  descend  to  be  the  vassal  of  the  political  fraternity 
of  the  Messrs.  Simons  and  Schaffrath,2  I  would  prefer 
that  Prussia  should  remain  Prussia.  She  would  as  such 
always  be  in  the  position  to  give  laws  to  Germany, 
not  to  receive  them  from  others.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honour  as  member  to  represent  the  electoral  and 
capital  city  of  Brandenburg  which  has  given  the  name 
to  this  province,  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  therefore  I  feel  myself  all  the 
more  strongly  compelled  to  oppose  the  discussion  of 
a  project  which  tends  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
that  edifice  of  the  state  which  has  been  erected  by 
centuries  of  the  fame  and  love  of  Fatherland,  and 
which  from  its  base  has  been  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  our  forefathers.  The  Frankfurt  crown  may  be  very 
glittering,  but  the  gold  which  gives  truth  to  its 
brilliancy  can  only  be  obtained  by  smelting  it  with 
the  Prussian  crown,  and  I  have  no  confidence  that 
the  re-casting  in  the  form  of  this  constitution  will 
succeed  "  ("Bravo").  The  chamber  approved  the  Frank- 
furt constitution  by  179  votes  to  159,  and  parliament 
was  dissolved  on  27th  April,  1849. 

1  Leader  of  the  attempted  Baden  revolution  in  1848. 

2  Polish  and  Anti-Prussian  deputies. 
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The  attitude  which  Bismarck  took  up  at  this  time 
was  severely  criticised,  as  if  he  were  opposed  to 
(u'uman  unity;  and  he  was  accused  of  looking  at 
tilings  from  an  "  antediluvian  standpoint,"  of  being 
a  "  Feudal  Junker,"  guided  by  mediaeval  prejudices, 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  moving  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  those  who,  fighting 
tor  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  and  people's  sove- 
reignty, and  listening  to  his  vigorous  defence  of  the 
"  divine  right  of  the  sovereign,"  and  of  the  duty  of 
submitting  to  authority,  should  regard  him  in  this 
light ;  but  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  his  utterances 
clearly  shows  that  even  then  he  was  not  opposed  to 
unity,  indeed  the  reverse,  but  that  he  had  determined 
to  have  a  powerful  Prussia  as  the  heart  of  that  union 
to  fill  the  arteries  of  the  German  national  body,  a  policy 
which  he  gradually  made  clear  and  unmistakeable,  and 
which  he  carried  to  such  a  triumphant  issue  in  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  on  the  memorable  18th  January,  1871. 

Meantime  the  elections  were  ordered  under  a  new 
electoral  law,  by  which  the  electors  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  taxes  paid,  and  the 
voting  was  open.  Bismarck  again  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate,  and  although  he  was  elected,  his  attitude 
had  sorely  displeased  many  of  the  Kathenow  electors, 
and  he  had  a  very  stormy  experience. 

After  addressing  a  large  public  meeting,  when  he 
explained  the  motives  which  guided  his  votes,  and 
efended  the  measures  of  the  Government,  which  he 

ntended  were  for  the  well-being  of  Prussia,  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  expressed  their  thanks  and 
acknowledgments,  but  a  large  and  threatening  crowd 
surrounded  the  door,  whilst  cries  of  "  Reactionary 
Junker"  and  "People's  enemy"  rent  the  air. 
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"  Boldly  attacked,  they  will  soon  withdraw,"  said 
Bismarck,  and  took  hold  of  the  door  handle  to  go 
out,  when  Master-Chimney-sweep  Wolf,  not  black  to- 
day, but  white  as  a  ghost,  rushed  in  from  the  street 
and  whispered  to  Bismarck,  "  Herr  von  Bismarck, 
don't  venture  out,  they  will  assault  you."  "  Oh, 
don't  mind  the  blusterers,"  said  Bismarck,  and  stepped 
unconcernedly  into  the  street  into  the  midst  of  the 
excited  multitude.  Master  Wolf  and  the  town  clerk 
Noak,  courageously  walked  one  on  each  side  of  him 
through  the  masses  of  shouting  and  raging  people 
to  the  "  Deutsches  Haus"  Inn,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  When,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  came  out  of  the  inn  and  took  his  place 
in  the  carriage  of  Squire  von  Steckow,  to  drive  with 
him  to  his  country  house,  the  noise  and  tumult  had 
greatly  increased.  Several  stones  flew  over  Bismarck's 
head,  but  a  heavy  one  was  sent  into  the  carriage 
and  wounded  him  in  the  left  arm.  Smarting  with 
pain,  and  burning  with  indignation,  he  seized  the 
stone,  and  springing  to  his  full  height,  sent  it 
thundering  back  amongst  the  mob,  who  quickly  sprang 
to  right  and  left,  pretty  well  cowed. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  Bismarck  was  elected 
in  spite  of  these  outbursts,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Second  Chamber,  which  met  on  the  7th  August,  1849, 
and  which  proceeded  to  consider  the  Prussian  con- 
stitution as  projected  on  the  5th  December  of  the 
previous  year,  and  was  also  occupied  with  the 
German  as  distinguished  from  the  Prussian  question. 
The  King,  who,  since  he  had  declined  the  union 
crown,  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  bring  about  a 
union  on  a  different  basis,  entered,  with  this  object 
in  view,  on  26th  May,  1849,  into  an  agreement 
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with  Hanover  and  Saxony — known  as  the  Three 
Kings'  Treaty — and  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  other 
States,  naturally  excluding  Austria.  This  invitation 
was  not  only  declined  by  the  governments  of  Bavaria 
and  Wtirtemberg,  but  they  sought  to  induce  Hanover 
and  Saxony  to  withdraw.  Bismarck  followed  this 
policy  with  evident  distrust ;  he  seemed  to  fear 
that  the  proposed  constitution  would  strengthen  the 
smaller  States  at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  Still  faithful 
to  his  convictions  that  the  only  true  unity  must  be 
found  in  a  strong  and  powerful  Prussia,  as  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  a  union  of  the  various  States  under  an 
imperial  crown  worn  by  the  Prussian  King,  he 
gave  expression  to  these  feelings  in  reply  to  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  by  General  von  Eadowitz, 
who  then  represented  the  Prussian  Government  on  the 
German  question.  This  gentleman,  a  confidant  of  the 
King,  declared  that  "  Prussia  has  no  selfish  ends. 
She  fulfils  serious  duties.  She  will  not  take,  but  give; 
she  needs  no  help  nor  strengthening.  .  .  .  Prussia 
desires  the  true  rights  of  the  smallest  German  States, 
but  also  the  true  right  of  the  great  German  nation." 
On  the  6th  September,  1849,  Bismarck  replied  : 

"  The  present  commissions-project  is  divided  into  two 
very  different  parts.  The  first  part  is  concerned  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  task  actually  given  to  the  com- 
mission, viz.,  the  approval  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Koyal  Government.  The  second  part  contains  a  motion' 
which  has  very  little  connection  with  the  task  originally 
intrusted  to  the  commission."  After  stating  that  he 
approved  of  the  first  part  but  not  of  the  second,  though 
he  would  not  withdraw  his  support  from  a  Government 
which  represented  social  and  political  civilization  as 
opposed  to  the  German  democracy,  he  proceeded  : 
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"  I  cannot,  however,  suppress  the  wish  that  this  may 
be  the  last  time  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Prussian 
sword  will  be  given  away  with  so  lavish  a  hand  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  never-to-be-satiated  demand  of  a  phantom 
which,  under  the  feigned  name  of  the  "spirit  of  the  age" 
or  public  opinion,  deafens  with  its  cry  the  reason  of 
princes  and  people  till  each  one  is  afraid  of  the  other's 
sliadow,  and  all  forget  that  under  the  lion's  skin  of  this 
spirit  is  hid  a  being  of  a  very  noisy  but  of  a  by 
no  means  terrifying  nature."  Then  after  dealing  with 
the  historical  and  ethical  views  of  the  question,  he 
concluded  with  the  words  : 

"  That  which  has  preserved  us  was  precisely  this 
specific  Prussianism.  It  was  the  remnant  of  the  calum- 
niated Stock-Prussianism  which  survived  the  revolution, 
the  Prussian  army,  the  Prussian  treasure,  the  fruits  of 
long  years'  intelligent  Prussian  management,  arid  that 
living  intercourse  which  exists  in  Prussia  between  the 
King  and  the  people.  It  was  the  devotion  of  the  Prussian 
inhabitants  to  the  ruling  dynasty ;  it  was  the  old 
Prussian  virtues  of  honour,  loyalty,  obedience,  and 
bravery  which  animated  the  whole  army,  running  in  its 
very  blood  from  the  officers'  corps  to  the  latest  recruit. 
This  army  carries  no  three-coloured  enthusiasm.  You 
will  not  find  in  it  any  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  people  the  necessity  for  a  national  new  birth. 
It  is  satisfied  with  the  name  Prussia,  and  proud  of  the 
Prussian  name.  These  hosts  follow  the  black-white 
1).- 1  iiner,  not  the  three-coloured  one.  Under  the  black- 
white  banner  they  will  joyfully  die  for  their  Fatherland. 
They  have  learned  to  know  the  three-coloured  banner 
since  the  eighteenth  of  March  as  the  battle  flag  of  their 
enemies.  Amongst  them  the  sound  of  the  Prussian 
songs  of  the  Dessauer  and  Hohenfriedberger  marches 
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are  known  and  loved,  but  I  have  heard,  as  yet,  no 
Prussian  soldiers  singing,  '  What  is  the  German  Father- 
land ? '  (Cries  of  '  Bravo '  on  the  right ;  signs  of  dis- 
approval.) The  people  out  of  which  this  army  is  drawn, 
whose  truest  representative  this  army  is,  as  has  been 
beautifully  and  correctly  said  by  the  President  of  the 
First  Chamber,  has  no  desire  to  see  its  Prussian  king- 
ship swept  away  in  the  foul  fermentation  of  South 
German  disorder.  Its  loyalty  does  not  cling  to  a  paper 
imperial  board,  nor  to  a  Sechstel-council  of  princes  (Sech- 
stel-Furstenrat),  but  it  clings  to  a  living  and  free  King 
of  Prussia,  the  heir  of  his  forefathers.  What  this  people 
wish,  gentlemen,  we  wish  with  them.  All  the  speakers 
whom  I  have  heard  wish  this  also,  but  by  different  ways. 
We  all  wish  that  the  Prussian  eagle  may  spread  its 
protecting  and  governing  pinions  from  the  Memel  to 
the  Donnersberg,  but  we  will  see  that  eagle  free,  not 
fettered  by  a  new  Regensburg  Reichstag,  nor  its  wings 
clipped  by  the  levelling  pruning  shears  from  Frankfurt, 
of  which  we  have  a  lively  recollection ;  these  shears  were 
first  reforged  in  Gotha  to  a  peaceful  instrument,  whilst 
only  a  few  weeks  previously  they  were  launched  like 
threatening  weapons  against  Prussianism  and  against 
the  ordinances  of  our  King.  Prussians  we  are,  and 
Prussians  we  will  remain.  I  know  that  with  these  words 
I  express  the  profession  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  pro- 
fession of  the  majority  of  my  fellow-people,  and  I  hope 
to  God  that  we  will  long  remain  Prussian  when  this 
piece  of  paper  will  have  been  forgotten  like  a  dry 
autumnal  leaf."  (Loud  applause.) 

The  spirit  which  pervades  this  speech,  its  intense 
Prussianism — "  Prussians  we  are,  and  Prussians  we  will 
remain  "-  —runs  through  all  his  utterance.  In  the  same 
debate,  whilst  discussing  the  right  of  granting  or 
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IT i'u sing  taxes  (Steuerbewilligungsrecht),  he  says  in 
his  speech  of  September  24th  : 

"It  is  clear  that  thereby  the  weight  of  authority 
of  the  whole  State  will  be  transferred  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Chambers  and  their  majorities,  and  that  there 
will  remain  little  more  to  the  Crown  than  to  be  en- 
gaged in  confirming  the  resolutions  of  the  Chambers. 

.  .  Herr  von  Beckerath  has  said  that  he  has 
looked  with  a  feeling  of  shame  upon  other  nations,  on 
account  of  the  absence  in  Prussia  of  the  right  to  refuse 
taxes  (Steuerverweigerungsreches) ;  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  I  have  never  been  ashamed  of  being  a  Prussian, 
and  especially  when  I  come  home  from  foreign  countries 

thave  ever  been  right  proud  and  pleased  that  I  was 
Prussian."     .     . 
This  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  incident  told 
Lord   Palmerston,    when    a   foreign    diplomatist   in 
oposing    his    health    said,    that  if  he  had  not  been 
born    a    Frenchman    he    would    have   wished   to   have 
been  born   an    Englishman ;    to    which   Palmerston,   in 
his  reply,   answered  he   was  in   thorough  accord  with 
the  speaker,  for'  if  he  had  not  been  born  an  English- 
man he  would  have  wished  he  had  been. 

Again  in  the  same  speech,  in  speaking  of  the  imita- 
tion tendencies  of  certain  parties  who  held  up  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium  as  examples,  joining  wit  with  his 
argument,  he  said  : 

"  Belgium  has  withstood  the  storm  of  last  year,  and 
therefore  her  constitution  is  being  held  up  as  a  uni- 
versal cure  for  every  political  ill ;  but,  •  gentlemen, 
Russia  has  also  withstood  those  storms.  ('Bravo,'  and 
great  laughter.)  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not,  with  the  same  right,  hold  up  and  praise  the 
Russian  constitution.  (Laughter.)  Besides,  the  Belgian 
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constitution  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  a  very  re- 
commendable  age  for  ladies  (Laughter),  but  not  for 
constitutions,  and  I  believe  none  of  you  attach  any  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  experiences  of  a  young  lady 
of  eighteen  years,  even  if  she  has  once  been  so  fortunate 
or  so  wise  as  to  reject  the  wooing  of  a  mauvais  sujet. 
(Laughter.)  The  Government  of  England  continues, 
although  the  lower  house  has  the  right  to  refuse  the 
taxes.  The  appealing  to  England  is  our  misfortune. 
Give  us  everything  English  that  we  do  not  have ;  give 
us  English  fear  of  God,  and  English  respect  for  the 
laws ;  the  whole  English  constitution,  but  also  the 
whole  circumstances  of  English  proprietorship,  English 
wealth,  English  public  spirit,  especially  an  English 
House  of  Commons ;  in  short,  everything  which  we  do 
not  have,  then  I  will  also  say,  you  may  govern  us  in 
the  English  way." 

In  this  session  he  enormously  raised  his  reputation 
as  a  debater,  and  to  it  we  owe  some  of  his  finest 
speeches,  which  we  cannot  help  admiring  whether  we 
are  in  accord  with  his  views  or  not.  These  speeches  are 
too  numerous  even  to  recapitulate,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  refer  to  one  upon  Article  sixteen  of  the  Constitution, 
introducing  the  law  of  civil  marriage  on  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1849.  After  intimating  his  intention  of  opposing 
the  proposal  and  all  amendments  connected  with  it, 
he  proceeded  : 

"  You  have  granted,  on  the  ground  of  universal 
right  of  union  (Allgemeine  Vereinigungsrecht),  to  the 
Christian  religious  bodies,  the  same  constitutional 
privileges  as  to  the  democratic  clubs,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal  in  these  days.  You  narrow  this  equality, 
however,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  religious  bodies, 
when  you  make  the  permission  for  that  celebration, 
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which  has  hitherto  consecrated  the  bond  of  marriage 
and  constituted  its  validity,  dependent  upon  the  legal 
act  of  a  village  lawyer,  in  whose  hand  in  future  the 
bride  must  place  her  marriage  vows.  You  allow, 
indeed,  those  who  desire  it,  to  wed  afterwards  in 
church ;  you  allow  the  church  to  become  the  train- 
bearer  of  subaltern  bureaucracy  ;  you  allow  the  priest 
to  let  the  married  pair  come  before  the  altar,  and  to 
ask  the  married  man  if  he  will  or  will  not  take  his 
already  married  wife,  to  be  his  wife,  a  question  to 
which  he  can  no  longer  legally  answer  no.  ('Bravo.') 
I  believe  that  you  will  not  find  all  the  clergymen  in 
the  land  lend  themselves  to  degrade  in  this  way  to 
an  empty  form  what  has  hitherto  been  held  as  the 
oly  ceremony  of  church  marriage.  If  you  wish,  how- 

er,  to  take  away  from  this  ceremony  the  character 
an  empty  form,  you  must  compel  evangelical 
churches  in  the  name  of  religious  freedom,  to  alter  the 
marriage  ritual  hitherto  used."  Then  referring  to  the 
marriage  laws  in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  France,  he 
proceeded  : 

"  With  us  civil  marriage  takes  a  hostile  and  to  a 
certain  extent  destructive  attitude  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  people.  In  introducing  a  civil  marriage  you 
ordain  that  the  church  blessing,  which  hitherto  alone 
constituted  the  validity  of  marriage,  is  an  unnecessary 
accompaniment  that  can  now  be  thrust  aside.  You 
order  the  clergyman  to  make  room  for  the  lawyer.  You 
rder  the  altar  to  make  room  for  the  police  office.  How 

ep  you  are  piercing  into  the  religious  conviction,  into 

e  feeling  of  the  people,  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the 
umber  but  by  the  form  of  expression  of  the  petitions 

nt  in  against  it.     ... 

"  We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
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that  Europe  considers  us  a  nation  of  thinkers.  Gentle- 
men, that  time  has  gone  by.  The  representation  of  the 
people  during  the  last  two  years  has  deprived  us  of  this 
reputation,  for  it  has  shown  to  undeceived  Europe  only 
translators  of  French  wastepaper  (Makulatur),  but  no 
original  thinker.  It  may  be  that  even  if  the  civil 
marriage  enjoys  a  majority,  it  may  lead  to  this,  that  the 
people  will  become  awakened  to  the  swindle  of  which 
they  are  the  prey,  that  their  eyes  will  be  opened  when 
one  after  the  other  of  their  patriarchal  Christian  prin- 
ciples is  taken  away  :  the  right  to  be  governed  by 
Christian  authority,  the  right  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  which,  to  visit  and  maintain,  is  a  bounden  duty 
for  Christian  parents,  to  know  they  are  assured  of  a 
Christian  education  ;  of  the  right  to  have  the  marriage 
ceremony  performed  in  a  Christian  way,  which  this  faith 
demands  from  every  one,  without  being  dependent  upon 
a  constitutional  ceremony.  If  we  proceed  further  in 
this  way,  let  us  make  Article  eleven  the  security  of  every 
cult,  so  that  we  will  be  forced  to  protect  by  gend- 
armes against  an  interruption,  even  the  cult  of  those 
democratic  enthusiasts  who  in  recent  assemblies  placed 
their  martyr,  Robert  Blum,  on  the  same  line  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Then  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  ship  of  fools  of  our  time  will  be  shattered 
on  the  rock  of  the  Christian  Church.  Faith  in  the 
revealed  word  of  God  stands  firmer  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  than  belief  in  the  sanctifying  power  of  any 
Article  in  the  constitution."  (Cries  o£  '  Bravo.') 

After  the  parliament  had  completed  its  chief  task, 
viz.,  the  revision  and  confirmation  of  the  Prussian  con- 
stitution, it  was  prorogued  on  the  26th  February,  1850. 
King  Frederick  William  having,  on  the  6th  February, 
1850,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Prussian  constitution 
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as  passed  by  the  two  Chambers,  making  Prussia  a  con- 
stitutional State,  we  now  find  Bismarck  again  as  member 
for  Brandenburg  at  the  German  parliament  at  Erfurt, 
which  lasted  from  20th  March  to  29th  April ;  for,  being 
again  chosen  by  his  faithful  "  Kathenowers,"  he  accepted 
the  mission,  feeling,  as  he  said,  "  that  Prussia,  which 
formed  the  only  sound  strong  foundation  for  a  close 
union  of  Germany,  must  be  there  defended  against  the 
disintegrating  and  weakening  attacks  of  the  so-called 
Great-German  and  Frankfurt  party."  This  was  the 
outcome  of  the  arrangements  between  Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  Saxony,  "  the  Three  Kings'  Treaty,"  already 
referred  to.  After  criticising  the  "  Union  constitution  " 
at  great  length,  Bismarck  closed  his  speech  in  the 
following  words  : 

"  If  you  make  no  further  concessions  than  have 
hitherto  been  given  by  this  constitution  to  the  Prussian, 
the  old  Prussian  spirit,  call  it  Stock-Prussian  if  you  will, 
then  I  do  not.  believe  in  its  realization  ;  and  if  you 
attempt  to  force  this  constitution  upon  this  Prussian 
spirit,  you  wiH  find  in  it  a  Bucephalus  which  carries  his 
accustomed  rider  and  master  with  joyful  pride,  but 
hurls  to  the  ground  the  meddlesome  Sunday  rider  to- 
gether with  his  black-red  and  gold-mounted  harness." 

Meantime  this  union  policy  was  hastening  to  its  end. 
Already,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Erfurt  parliament, 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  at  the  instigation  of  Austria,  had  • 
withdrawn,  although  its  author  and  leading  spirit,  in 
the  opening  address,  assured  the  Assembly  that  "  once 
awakened  the  spirit  was  not  to  be  laid."  "  It  might 
indeed  slumber,  but  would  always  awake  again";  and 
using  a  mathematical  figure,  he  said,  "  though  it  might 
seem  to  go  backwards,  it  would  advance,  so  surely  as 
there  existed  a  higher  law  in  the  lives  of  nations."  Yes, 
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but  many  decades  were  to  elapse,  and  an  altogether 
different  policy  had  to  be  adopted,  and  an  altogether 
different  state  of  matters  to  arise  ere  this  consummation 
arrived.  When  Austria  again  summoned  the  Union 
Parliament,  the  summons  was  at  once  obeyed  by  the 
leading  States,  whose  representatives  presented  them- 
selves at  Frankfurt.  Radowitz  was  still  firm  in  his  own 
scheme  of  union,  and  the  situation  became  serious ;  to 
the  complications,  the  Kurftirst  of  Hesse  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  as  Duke  of  Holstein  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Bund  against  their  own  subjects.  This  aid  Austria  was 
ready  to  give;  Prussia  as  a  head  of  the  union  could  not 
permit  it,  and  mobilised  her  army  ;  but  in  such  a  con- 
flict she  would  have  against  her  not  only  Austria  but 
the  greater  number  of  the  middle  States,  and  was  not 
prepared  for  it. 

She  had  indeed  little  to  win  and  all  to  lose.  The 
King  appealed  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
to  act  as  arbitrator ;  he  decided  against  Prussia,  and 
in  a  somewhat  imperious  tone  ordered  his  submis- 
sion. The  King  preferred  dropping  his  union  policy 
to  breaking  with  the  holy  alliance  and  risking  the 
outcome  of  war,  and  appointed  von  Manteuffel, 
hitherto  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
place  of  the  discomfited  Radowitz.  The  new  minister 
had  a  difficult  task  before  him,  and  in  order  to  settle 
the  matters  pending  between  the  two  nations  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  Austrian  minister-president, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  he  set  out  on  his  ill-starred 
journey  to  Olmutz.  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  whose 
political  programme  was  completed  in  the  sentence, 
"Let  Prussia  be  first  humiliated,  then  destroyed,"  would 
not  spare  the  last  drop  of  the  bitter  cup  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  who  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty — since 
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regarded  as  a  proverbial  expression  of  humiliation  to 
Prussia — agreeing  that  Prussia  should  formally  and 
completely  renounce  her  union  project,  acknowledge 
the  Bund  parliament  as  by  authority  existing  (Zu  Recht 
bestehend),  and  leave  Austria  a  free  hand  in  the 
Kurhessian  and  Schleswig-Holstein  questions.  With 
such  conditions  was  the  treaty  of  Olmiitz  concluded  on 
the  29th  November,  1850,  and  von  Manteuffel,  with 
this  lamentable  result  of  his  efforts,  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  the  Prussian  parliament  had  again 
assembled  already  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

The  Government,  dreading  the  result  of  this  turn 
in  their  foreign  policy,  besought  Bismarck,  as  leader 
of  the  Conservatives,  to  secure  the  support  of  that 
party,  the  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Strotha, 
explaining  to  him  the  utter  unpreparedness  of  the 
Prussian  army  for  such  a  war.  Bismarck,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  little  liked  the  union  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, clearly  foreseeing  that  it  must  lead  either  to  a 
doubtful  war,  or  a  political  defeat  and  humiliation, 
and  was  sore  in  heart  at  this  deep  disgrace  to  Prussia 
and  degradation  of  the  Fatherland  ;  still,  with  a  mag- 
nanimous self-denial,  he  undertook  the  painful  task, 
feeling  that  the  Government,  after  such  a  defeat, 
required  all  the  assistance  possible.  The  attack  was 
soon  made,  and  Bismarck  replied  on  3rd  December  ; 
and  this  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
orations,  I  once  more  give  it  at  some  length.  Refer- 

Eg  to  the  war  of  liberty,  he  said  : 
'  The  Prussian  people,  as  is  known  to  us  all,  rose 
one  man  at  the  call  of  their  King.  They  rose  in  con- 
ing obedience.  They  rose  in  order  to  fight  like 
jir  forefathers  the  battles  of  their  kings,  before  they 
knew,  and,  gentlemen,  mark  this  well,  before  they  knew 
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what  was  striven  for  in  these  battles.  Perhaps  not 
one  who  went  to  the  Landwehr  knew  it.  They  rose  in 
faithful  devotion  to  the  King,  in  true  devotion  to 
the  constitution."  ('Bravo,'  and  general  excitement.) 

After  some  sarcastic  references  to  the  want  of 
unanimity  in  political  circles,  and  especially  in  this 
discussion,  where  "  every  question  of  the  address 
carries  war  or  peace  in  its  bosom,"  he  continued, 
"And,  gentlemen,  what  a  war;  no  campaign  of  a 
single  regiment  to  Schleswig  or  to  Baden,  no  military 
promenade  through  restless  provinces ;  but  a  war  on 
a  large  scale  against  two  of  the  great  continental 
powers,  whilst  a  third,  eager  for  prey,  is  arming  on 
our  frontiers,  well  knowing  that  in  the  dome  at 
Cologne  the  jewel  is  to  be  found  which  would  be 
suitable  to  close  the  French  revolution,  and  there,  to 
strengthen  that  power,  viz.,  the  French  Imperial  crown  ; 
a  war,  gentlemen,  which  at  the  very  beginning  would 
compel  us  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  more  distant 
Prussian  provinces,  so  that  a  large  part  of  Prussian 
territory  would  be  inundated  by  hostile  troops,  and 
which  would  make  our  provinces  feel  the  horrors  of 
war  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  war  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Minister  of  Education,  under 
whom  stand  the  servants  of  the  religion  of  peace  and 
love,  would  despise  in  his  inmost  heart  (excitement), 
a  war  which  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
must  be  convinced  would  destroy  the  buds  of  that 
opening  prosperity  which  is  entrusted  to  him,  and 
for  which  the  Finance  Minister  can  only  wish,  if 
money  is  no  longer  required  in  the  Royal  treasury. 
In  spite  of  this  I  would  not  shrink  from  this  war ; 
indeed,  I  would  advise  it,  if  any  one  were  able  to 
prove  to  me  its  necessity,  or  even  to  show  a  worthy 
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end  that  could  be  obtained  by  it,  and  which  cannot 
bo  obtained  without  war.  Why  do  large  States  wage 
war  now-a-days  ?  The  only  solid  ground  for  a  large 
State,  and  in  this  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  from  a 
small  one,  is  state-egotism  and  not  romance,  and  it 
is  not  worthy  in  a  great  State  to  strive  for  an  object 
which  does  not  belong  to  its  owrn  interests.  There- 
fore, gentlemen,  show  me  a  worthy  object  for  this 
war,  and  I  will  vote  with  you.  It  is  easy  for  a 
statesman,  be  he  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Chamber, 
to  blow  the  war  trumpet  with  the  popular  wind,  and 
warm  himself  at  the  same  time  at  his  own  fireside ; 
or  to  deliver  thundering  speeches  from  this  platform, 
and  leave  it  to  the  musketeer  who  bleeds  upon  the 
snow  whether  his  system  gains  victory  and  fame  or  not. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  that,  but  woe  to  the  states- 
man who  at  this  time  is  not  seeking  for  reasons  for 
a  war  which  even  after  the  war  are  not  equally 
tenable.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  look,  in  a  year's 
time,  in  a  very  different  manner  at  this  question, 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged.  When  you  look 
backwards  through  the  long  perspective  of  battlefields 
and  burned  hearths,  through  the  misery  and  grief 
caused  by  100,000  corpses  and  £100,000,000  debt, 
will  you  then  have  the  courage  to  approach  the 
peasant  at  his  burned  homestead,  the  maimed  and 
mangled  cripples,  the  fatherless  children,  and  say, 
'  You  have  suffered  much,  but  rejoice  with  us,  the 
union  constitution  is  saved  (excitement)  ;  rejoice  with 
us,  Hassenpflug  is  no  longer  minister,  our  Bayerhofer 
reigns  in  Hesse.'  ('Bravo,'  on  the  right.)  If  you  have 
the  courage  to  say  this  to  the  people,  then  begin 
the  war ;  but  from  many  sides,  from  many  whom  I 
expect  with  clear  eyes  will  see  through  the  blinding 
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light,  these  questions  have  become  identified  with 
Prussian  honour.  Prussian  honour  consists,  according 
to  my  conviction,  not  in  this,  that  Prussia  should  play 
the  r61e  of  Don  Quixote  all  over  Germany  for  the 
sake  of  sickly  parliamentary  celebrities  who  consider 
their  local  standing  in  danger.  I  seek  Prussian 
honour  in  this,  that  Prussia  above  all  will  keep 
herself  aloof  from  every  disgraceful  connection  with 
the  democracy.  That  Prussia  in  the  present  question, 
as  in  all  other  questions,  will  not  permit  that  any- 
thing shall  take  place  in  Germany  without  Prussia's 
consent  (excitement);  that  whatever  Prussia  and 
Austria  after  mutual  independent  consideration  hold 
to  be  reasonable  and  politically  right  shall  be 
carried  out  by  both  of  these  equal  protecting  powers 
of  Germany." 

Then,  after  viewing  the  question  from  various  other 
standpoints,  he  concluded  : 

"  The  duty  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  is  to  pro- 
tect Prussia  from  the  advice  of  those  who  have  brought 
her  repeatedly  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  their  duty 
to  protect  the  Crown  against  members  of  the  Bund, 
who  are  more  dangerous  than  the  enemy  himself;  to 
protect  the  Prussian  banner  so  that  it  will  not  be, 
against  the  will  of  Prussia,  the  gathering  point  for 
those  whom  Europe  has  cast  out,  and  whom  I  will  not 
characterize  more  severely,  as  none  of  them  are  present. 
.  .  .  If  the  ministry  does  not  succeed  in  keeping 
us  out  of  this  war  of  propaganda,  this  war  of  principle, 
nothing  remains  for  the  Prussian  but  to  obey  the  order 
which  calls  him  into  the  roll  of  warriors,  although 
with  bitter  pain  and  shameful  degradation  even  in 
victory ;  but  it  is  for  every  one  who  can  hinder  this 
war,  and  does  not  do  so,  to  consider,  that  the  blood 
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which  will  be  shed  in  such  a  war,  stands  against  him 
in  his  book  of  reckoning,  and  may  there  fall  on  him  the 
curse  of  every  honourable  soldier  who  dies  for  a  cause 
which  in  his  heart  he  condemns  and  despises,  and  may 
this  curse  weigh  heavily  on  his  soul  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  But,  gentlemen,  such  a  war  of  principle — I 
confess  it  is  long  since  I  heard  this  word  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Chamber — should  no  one  in  this  country 
desire  such  a  war  of  principle,  except  the  majority  of 
this  Chamber,  then  there  is  according  to  my  opinion  no 
ground  for  a  war  with  Austria,  but  for  a  war  with  this 
Chamber ;  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  councillors  of  the 
Crown  to  recollect  that  a  Chamber  is  much  more  easily 
mobilised  than  an  army  (excitement),  and  to  ask  the 
people  by  a  new  election  if  they  support  the  views  of 
their  representatives  (interruption),  or  if  they  will  show 
through  their  votes  that  they  rely  with  full  confidence 
on  the  ministry,  to  whose  support,  I  must  remind  you 
of  that,  gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  us  were  sent  here  a 
year  ago." 

Perhaps  none  of  his  speeches  was  more  misunder- 
stood at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  chiefly  because  the 
people  had  no  conception  of  the  duty  laid  upon  him  by 
the  Government,  and  which  he  had  discharged  with 
such  marvellous  ability.  He  was  misrepresented  as 
defending  the  destruction  of  Germany's  efforts  for  unity, 
as  defending  the  disgrace  of  Olmiitz,  as  subjecting 
Prussia  to  Austria,  indeed,  all  the  ills  of  the  lamentable 
position  were  ascribed  to  that  Prussian  "Junkertum," 
as  chief  and  leader  of  which  Bismarck  was  regarded. 
In  the  following  speeches  in  this  session  he  assumed 
more  and  more  authority  as  he  became  more  and  more 
powerful,  until  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  the  voice 
of  a  simple  deputy  which  was  heard,  but  the  voice 
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of  a  minister  who  was  determined  to  defend  the 
Government  in  all  questions  brought  before  the 
Assembly;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  in  reply 
to  the  accusations  above  referred  to,  Bismarck  said  : 

"The  Deputy  for  Konigsberg  (Dr.  Simson)  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Prussian  State  who  will  confess  to  belong  to  the 
category  of  '  Junkertum '  when  it  is  discussed.  With 
respect  to  myself  I  must  contradict  this  assertion. 
When  '  Junkertum '  is  discussed,  I  think  I  have  the 
same  right  to  take  the  expression  as  referring  to 
myself  and  my  political  friends,  as,  for  example, 
a.  loyal  officer  has  to  take  to  himself  and  to  think 
himself  honoured  when  democrats  speak  of  hirelings 
and  such  like.  Whig  and  Tory  were  also  expressions 
that  originally  conveyed  disparagement,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  we  will  also  yet  bring  the  name  of 
'  Junkertum '  into  honour  and  respect." 

This  was  the  last  speech  which  Bismarck  as  member 
of  parliament  delivered  in  the  Chamber.  During 
these  three  years  he  had  learned  much.  He  had 
experienced  various  modes  of  attack,  and  the  various 
views  of  all  parties.  He  had  borne  himself  with 
surpassing  courage,  and  distinguished  himself  by  readi- 
ness and  powerfulness  in  debate,  and  now  this  Prussian 
Junker,  "  this  lost  son  of  Germany,"  as  Beckerath  had 
styled  him,  was  about  to  change  his  career  and  enter 
new  fields  of  wider  activity. 

Prussia,  having  dropped  her  union  plan,  indicated 
her  intention  to  the  German  Governments  to  send 
her  representatives  again  to  the  Bund  parliament. 
This  Assembly  met  on  12th  May,  1851.  The  King 
felt  the  necessity  of  giving  the  former  representative 
a  younger  man  to  assist  him.  It  was  felt  that  a 
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man  was  required  ready  and  able  to  defend  the 
interests  of  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  tact 
enough  to  keep  a  friendly  relationship  with  Austria. 
The  speech  on  the  Olmtitz  question  had  shown 
Bismarck  in  the  light  of  a  friend  of  Austria,  and  as 
both  the  qualifications  were  found  in  the  man,  who, 
from  his  first  speech  in  1847  onwards,  had  defended 
the  King's  prerogatives  against  all  attacks,  and  proved 
himself  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
monarch  and  to  Prussia,  von  Manteuffel,  in  thorough 
accord  with  his  sovereign  on  this  point,  was  com- 
missioned to  ask  Bismarck  if  he  were  willing  to 
accept  the  representation  of  Prussia  in  the  German 
Bund.  He  quickly  weighed  the  importance  and 
difficulties  of  this  high  office,  and  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

When  Bismarck  had  audience  at  Potsdam,  the  King 
asked  him  "if  he  had  fully  weighed  the  importance 
and  special  difficulties  of  the  post,"  adding  that  he 
had  great  courage  ;  Bismarck  frankly  replied,  "  If 
your  Majesty  has  the  greater  courage  to  appoint  me 
to  this  office,  '  I  hope  with  God's  help  to  find 

|  strength  to  discharge  my  duty ;  your  Majesty  can 
try  me  in  it;  if  it  does  not  succeed,  it  is  easy  to 

;  cancel  the  appointment."  We  are  told  that  the  King 
was  so  struck  with  the  tone  of  these  words,  with 
the  courage  and  self-reliance  displayed,  that  with  a 
gracious  gesture  he  replied,  "  Then  try  it  with  the 
help  of  God." 

He  was  appointed  first  Legation-Secretary,  with 
the  title  of  Privy  Legation  Counsellor,  and  a  few 
months  later,  representative  to  the  Bund,  when  his 
wife  and  family  joined  him  at  Frankfurt. 

His    opponents,    smarting    under    the    chastisement 
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which  they  had  so  often  received  from  him  in  the 
Cabinet,  criticised  this  appointment  so  savagely  that 
Bismarck  referred  to  it  many  years  afterwards.  On 
the  21st  February,  1879,  in  the  Keichstag,  he  said: 
"  I  remember  when  I  was  appointed  as  Bund  repre- 
sentative to  Frankfurt  .  .  .  such  notices  in  the 
press  as,  '  this  man,  were  he  offered  the  command  of 
a  frigate,  or  encouraged  to  perform  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, would  reply,  "  I  have  not  tried  it  yet,  but  will 
try  it  now."  That  was  the  description  .  .  .  with 
which  I  was  recommended.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
surgical  operation  was  afterwards  performed,  and  I 
think  to  your  entire  satisfaction." 


CHAPTEK   IV. 

BISMARCK    IN    OFFICE:     AS    PRUSSIAN    REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AT  THE  BUND  PARLIAMENT,   FRANKFURT. 

THE  three  years  of  parliamentary  life  had  given 
Bismarck  an  experience  of  political  management,  and 
party  action  and  intrigue,  which  greatly  influenced  the 
development  of  his  character,  and  was  of  immense 
advantage  to  him  in  his  new  sphere.  A  new  scene  now 
opened  in  the  drama  of  his  political  life.  The  questions 
which  required  his  chief  care  and  watchfulness  were, 
the  position  which  Prussia  should  hold  in  the  newly 
constituted  Bund,  and  the  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  Prussia  and  Austria  within  the  Bund, 
and  other  matters  arising  out  of  these  two  questions. 
During  Metternich's  time  the  relationship  between  the 
two  powers  had  been  of  a  friendly  character,  for, 
although  Austria  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  auth- 
ority, it  was  done  with  such  tact  that  little  irritation 
was  felt  by  the  representatives  of  other  powers. 
Under  Schwarzenberg,  however,  all  this  was  changed. 
He  had  checked  the  revolution  in  Italy  and  Hungary, 
had  overawed  the  middle  States,  had  stamped  out  the 
last  traces  of  the  March,  1848,  movement  in  Kassel,  and 
in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  had  dictated  to  Prussia 
the  degrading  treaty  of  Olmtitz.  In  the  Bund,  not 
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only  did  the  Austrian  representative  act  as  president, 
but  he  also  treated  the  other  representatives,  including 
that  of  Prussia,  as  vassals,  and  put  aside  as  presumption, 
the  claims  of  Prussia  as  an  equal  power.  The  Austrian 
president,  in  this  way,  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Bund  in  an  absolutely  arbitrary  manner,  brought  in  the 
resolutions  conceived  according  to  Austrian  views,  and 
treated  the  other  members  in  a  lordly  fashion,  one  day 
condescendingly,  the  next  day  absolutely  regardless  of 
their  views. 

The  smaller  States  were  quite  satisfied  with  such  a 
state  of  things — the  old  influence  of  the  Habsburg 
rulers  controlled  them,  and  the  various  governments 
seemed  gratified  to  follow  under  the  active  leadership 
of  Austria.  Indeed  Austrian  influence  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  these  middle  States  to  send  to  the 
Bund  representatives,  who,  at  the  slightest  sign,  sup- 
ported Austria  by  their  votes.  Naturally,  little  progress 
could  be  made  in  such  an  assembly,  and  its  members 
seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  political  lethargy 
and  indifference.  Bismarck's  feelings  are  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  on  the  18th  May,  1851  : 

"Frankfurt  is  fearfully  dull.  .  .  .  Here,  there 
seems  nothing  else  to  be  done  than  to  spy  upon  each 
other,  if  there  were  even  anything  to  spy  out,  or  to 
conceal.  They  are  mere  twaddlers  with  whom  people 
torment  themselves,  and  the  diplomatists  here,  with 
their  high  pretentious  bagatelles,  are  even  more  ridi- 
culous to  me  than  the  deputies  of  the  Second  Chamber 
in  Berlin,  with  their  feelings  of  dignity.  If  outward 
events  do  not  occur — and  these  we  over  wise  Bundestag 
men  could  neither  guide  nor  handle — I  now  know  quite 
well  that  what  we  will  have  accomplished  in  one,  two, 
or  five  years,  I  could  bring  to  an  end  in  twenty-four 
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hours,  if  the  other  members  would  be  truthful  and 
reasonable  only  for  one  single  day.  I  never  doubted 
they  all  cooked  with  water,  but  such  a  very  modest 
water-soup,  in  which  not  even  a  morsel  of  fat  is  to 
be  found  surprises  me.  .  .  .  Every  one  here  bears 
himself  as  if  he  were  sure  that  the  other  was  full  of 
thoughts  and  projects,  if  he  would  only  speak  out ;  at 
the  same  time  no  one  of  us  knows,  by  a  hair,  what 
will  come  out  of  Germany,  more  than  Dutken  Sommer. 
.  .  .  I  cannot  write  you  much  about  politics  or 
certain  personages,  because  most  of  my  letters  are 
opened.  When  they  know  your  address  in  my  hand- 
writing, and  your  hand  on  the  letters  to  me,  fchey  will 
absolutely  give  this  up,  as  they  have  no  time  to  read 
family  letters."  Then  again,  on  the  3rd  July,  he  wrote  : 
"The  day  before  yesterday  I  received,  with  many 
thanks,  your  letter  and  the  news  of  the  well-being  of 
you  all,  but  do  not  forget,  when  you  write  to  me,  that 
the  letters  will  be  read  not  only  by  myself,  but  by 
all  kinds  of  post-office  spies,  and  do  not  be  so  angry 
against  certain  persons,  because  it  will  all  be  immed- 
iately repeated  to  them,  and  entered  against  my 
account.  ...  Be  careful  in  your  talk  with 

Kerybody  in  Berlin,  without  exception,  etc. 
'  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  dining  in  Wiesbaden 
with  -  — ,  and  looked  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
old-world  wisdom  at  the  places  of  my  former  foolishness. 
May  it  please  God  to  fill  this  vessel  with  his  clear  strong 
wine,  in  which  vessel,  in  those  days,  the  champagne  of 
'  twenty-one  years'  youthfulness  ruthlessly  foamed,  and 
left  its  weakly  dregs.  ...  Do  not  think  from  this 
scribble  that  I  am  out  of  humour ;  on  the  contrary,  life 
is  to  me  as  when  one  regards,  on  a  fine  September  day, 
the  leaf  becoming  golden.  I  am  sound  and  hearty,  only 
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with  a  little  sadness,  and  a  little  home  sickness,  a  little 
longing  for  forest,  sea,  and  moor ;  for  you  and  the 
children  all  mixed  with  the  sunset  and  Beethoven ; 
instead  of  that,  I  must  visit  wearisome  -  — ,  and  read 
endless  figures  of  German  corvettes  and  gunboats  which 
lie  idly  in  Bremerhaven,  eating  their  heads  off.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  horse,  but  don't  like  riding  alone. 
That  is  dull  work." 

Not  only  in  political,  but  also  in  social  life  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  Austria  and  opposed  to  Prussia 
ruled  supreme.  In  referring  to  a  fete  given  by  Lord 
Cowley  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  says  :  "  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Nassau  was  there  with  her  un- 
married princesses.  They  danced  with  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  powers,  but  "with  no  Prussian."  This 
influence  in  social  life,  but  especially  in  political  circles, 
he  successfully  combated.  We  have  seen  in  the  letter 
to  his  wife,  quoted  above,  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  Bund,  and  between  the  time  he  went  as  Legation- 
Secretary  and  the  time  he  was  appointed  Prussian 
representative  he  had  been  active  in  visiting  various 
politicians  and  obtaining  all  the  information  in  his 
power,  and  however  much  he  intended  to  come  to  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  Austria  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Assembly,  he  soon  found  this  impracticable ;  he 
never  wavered  in  his  programme  ;  the  foundation  on 
which  he  had  built  his  political  creed  remained  firm  and 
unmoved,  viz.  a  strong  and  powerful  Prussia,  master  of 
its  own  destiny  and  leader  of  the  smaller  States,  a 
Prussia  which  in  the  Bundestag  would  exercise  the 
influence  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  which  would 
not  tolerate  the  idea  of  occupying  a  second  position 
either  to  Austria  or  even  to  a  combination  of  her 
and  the  other  States. 
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Unlike  his  pliant  predecessor,  General  von  Rochow, 
who,  in  the  various  questions  that  came  before  the  Bund, 
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was   quite    subservient    to    Austria,    Bismarck    lost   no 
opportunity,    when    Count    von    Thun    (the    Austrian 
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representative  and  president)  or  others  attempted  a 
slighting  of  Prussia,  to  let  it  be  felt  by  his  commanding 
manner,  and  with  masterly  tact,  that  such  attempts  were 
vain,  explaining  with  adroitness  and  decision  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  every  respect  equal  in  the 
Bund,  and  he  resisted  with  unbending  firmness  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Austria  at  assumed  superiority. 
So  that  now  and  again  short  notices  began  to  appear  in 
the  papers  as  to  the  change  of  tone  and  spirit  in  the 
Prussian  position  in  the  Bund.  The  well-known  cigar 
incident  will  show  the  tact  which,  even  in  comparatively 
trifling  matters,  he  displayed.  This  incident  is  told  in 
many  ways,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  correct : 
The  military  committee  consisted  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
with  five  other  members.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
the  president,  the  Austrian  representative,  to  smoke  at 
their  meetings,  which  practice  was  denied  to  the  others, 
and  even  General  von  Rochow,  a  devoted  smoker,  denied 
himself  the  luxury  during  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly. 
Bismarck  having  observed  this  practice  of  Austria's 
representative,  and  having  been  informed  that  it  had 
become  a  "  right  of  habit,"  produced  a  cigar,  and  politely 
asked  the  Austrian  diplomatist  for  a  light,  and  so  both 
the  leading  powers  smoked.  Here  was  a  fine  "  How  do 
you  do."  The  "  wires  "  were  at  once  engaged  in  carry- 
ing this  terrible  affair  of  State  to  the  various  Courts. 
"  Smoke  "  was  the  reply  (though  some  versions  attribute 
the  decision  to  Austria,  so  that  Prussia  might  not  feel  her- 
self duly  privileged  above  others).  ''Smoke"  some  could 
not.  The  Bavarian  representative,  von  Schrenk,  pro- 
duced a  very  mild  cigar,  but  the  changing  colours  of  his 
face  showed  his  colleagues  it  must  be  thrown  away.  In 
the  next  sitting  Hanover  asserted  a  similar  right,  and  by 
and  bye  all  enjoyed,  or  at  least  smoked  their  Havannahs, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Hessian  representative,  pre- 
vented no  doubt  either  by  his  dislike  of  nicotine  or  the 
consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  State. 

Again  and  again  Austria  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
votes  of  the  smaller  States,  and  adopted  a  bearing 
towards  them  with  this  end  in  view.  Bismarck  urged 
upon  the  Prussian  Government  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
a  similar  policy;  "they  misunderstand,"  said  he,  "all 
our  kindness,  they  mistake  it  for  weakness,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  let  them  clearly  comprehend  that  we 
will  recompense  evil  with  evil  and  reward  good  with 
good,"  and  he  poured  the  vials  of  his  bitterest  wrath 
upon  those  of  his  countrymen  who  in  many  ways 
coquetted  with  the  power  whom  he  now  held  to  be  his 
country's  direst  foe. 

Then  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  in  1853,  and 
ain  Austria  urged  Prussia  and  the  other  States  to 
in  the  Allies  in  the  struggle.  This  proposal  Bismarck 
pposed  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.  He 
penly  told  the  ambassadors  of  the  smaller  States 
at  if  Austria  took  her  own  course  and  declared  war 
inst  Russia,  they  could  not  keep  Prussia  in  the 
und,  and  he  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  the 
uty  of  the  Bund,  and  to  their  own  true  interests, 
to  stand  by  and  support  the  Prussian  Government 
of  peace.  To  his  own  Government  he  wrote  with 
unflinching  frankness  and  energy,  expressing  grave 
doubts  as  to  Austria's  intentions  to  fight  herself,  but 
that  she  wished  Prussia  and  the  smaller  States  to 
engage  in  the  war  (an  opinion  that  was  expressed  in 
British  and  other  newspapers  of  that  day).-  As  he 
said,  many  years  later  (19th  February,  1878):  "I 
know  what  acts  of  persuasion,  what  threatenings  were 
used  towards  Prussia  to  drive  us  like  a  hunting  hound 
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into  a  foreign  war.  ...  A  war  which  would  have 
become  our  own  the  moment  we  fired  the  first  shot, 
whilst  all  behind  and  around  -us  would  have  felt  a 
certain  relief,  and  told  us  when  it  was  enough." 

He  warned  them  against  the  madness  of  such  a 
course  .with  all  the  force  he  could  command,  urging 
many  strong  reasons  for  keeping  out  of  the  struggle, 
amongst  others,  that  "no  Prussian  interests  were 
affected  in  the  meantime ;  that  if  Austria's  interests 
were  endangered,  it  was  not  their  duty  to  protect 
them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  Austria  were  weak- 
ened in  a  war,  it  would  make  Prussia's  position  in  the 
Bund  more  potent,  and  if  at  last  they  were  appealed 
to  after  the  other  belligerents  were  weakened  by  the 
struggle,  they  would  be  more  powerful  with  a  fresh 
army  and  untouched  coffers,  and  with  their  whole 
strength  could  strike  for  the  advantage  of  Prussia." 

Bismarck's  efforts,  supported  by  the  King,  were 
successful,  and  Prussia  and  Germany  remained  out  of 
the  war.  Of  the  many  examples  of  Bismarck's  prompt 
repartee,  I  cannot  resist  quoting  one  which  was 
given  during  the  above  crisis :  An  Austrian  officer 
had  been  sent  by  his  Government  to  Munich  to 
review  the  Bavarian  troops,  who  alongside  their  Aus- 
trian brethren  so  soon  expected  to  measure  weapons 
with  the  Eussian  Cossacks.  Adorned  with  all  the 
military  orders  which  they  had  received,  the  Austrian 
general  recognized  amongst  those  present  a  gentleman 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian  Landwehr  lieutenant. 
This  was  Bismarck,  who  had  put  on  the  orders  with 
which  the  various  powers  had  honoured  him  during 
his  mission  at  Frankfurt.  Doubtless  the  "  saving  of 
life "  order  was  amongst  them.  Pointing  to  these 
orders,  the  Austrian  officer,  with  an  ironical  reference 
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to  Prussia's  peace  policy,  said  :  "  Well,  Excellency, 
all  these  gained  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ? " 
"  Certainly,"  retorted  Bismarck,  "  all  in  face  of  the 
enemy  here  in  Frankfurt-on-Main."  A  severer  sarcasm 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  especially  as  it  had  in  it 
what  gives  all  sarcasm  its  keenest  sting — truth. 
Another  anecdote  is  told,  that  when  Bismarck  went 
to  Berlin  after  the  Crimean  War  was  ended  and 
peace  concluded,  he  called  upon  the  French  ambas- 
sador (Marquis  de  Moustier),  who,  leading  the  con- 
versation up  to  the  Crimean  War  and  Prussia's  bearing 
during  it,  made  the  remark,  "  Cette  politique  va  vous 
conduire  a  Jena"  "  Pourquoi  pas  d  Leipzig  ou  a 
Waterloo"  was  Bismarck's  quick  reply.  The  ambas- 
sador was  so  stung  with  the  retort  that  he  complained 
to  the  King,  who,  however,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  his  faithful  representative  was  quite  right. 

In  the  Bund  the  old  intrigues  against  Prussia  con- 
tinued, and  as  that  power,  in  order  to  free  her  captive 
royalists  in  Switzerland,  requested  that  the  troops 
should  march  through  the  South  German  territory, 
Austria,  Prussians  most  powerful  colleague  in  the  Bund, 
protested  against  it,  evidently  preferring  the  triumph 
of  the  Swiss  democrats,  her  natural  foes,  to  allowing 
Prussia  the  opportunity  of  defending  her  rights. 

In  October,  1857,  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
was  overtaken  by  a  fatal  brain  disease,  and  as  all 
hopes  of  recovery  disappeared,  his  brother  William, 
Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Emperor  William  I.),  was 
appointed  Regent,  possessing  royal  power,  "  with 
sponsibility  to  God  alone." 

What  is  called  in  Prussia  the  new  era  commenced 

I'th  the  Regency,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  with 
well-known  liberal,  Prince   Anton  von  Hohenzollern 
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Sigmaringen,  at  its  head,  instead  of  von  Manteuffel, 
the  late  prime  minister.  Meantime  Bismarck,  as  his 
letters  show,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  situation  with 
great  anxiety.  He  feared  the  "political,  seven  stars." 

Excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  sooner,  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  on  the  12th  November,  1857  : 
"  I  did  not  know  what  to  write  you  about  the  new 
appearance  on  the  political  horizon  what  I  could  not 
have  also  written  about  the  comet,  an  interesting 
appearance  whose  advent  was  unexpected  by  me, 
whose  purpose  and  intention  is  still  unknown  to  me. 
Yet  our  astronomers  can  reckon  pretty  punctually  the 
course  of  the  comet,  and  that  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  do  with  regard  to  the  new  'political  seven 
stars.'  Johanna  has  arrived  with  the  children  this 
morning  early,  God  be  thanked,  well,  but  not  cheerful. 
She  is  depressed  by  all  these  political  anxieties  which 
have  been  whispered  to  her  in  Berlin  and  Pomerania, 
and  I  try  in  vain  to  inspire  her  with  the  necessary 
cheerfulness.  She  came  here  with  the  belief  that  I 
would  resign  at  once.  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  receive 
my  conge  without  asking  for  it,  or  if  I  shall  be  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  it  in  self-respect.  Before 
I  do  this  voluntarily,  however,  I  must  wait  to  see  what 
colour  the  ministry  shows. 

"  If  the  gentlemen  remain  faithful  to  the  tendency  of 
the  conservative  party,  and  try  honestly  to  have  an 
understanding  and  keep  peace  in  the  interior,  then  they 
may  have  an  undoubted  advantage  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tionships, and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  me,  because  we  had 
gone  under  and  did  not  ourselves  know  how.  That  I 
felt  here  most  keenly.  I  think  that  they  have  placed 
the  prince  at  the  head  purposely  in  order  to  have  a 
guarantee  against  a,  party  government,  and  against 
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slipping  over  to  the  left.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  or 
if  they  seek  to  dispose  of  me  merely  from  politeness 
to  place-hunters,  I  will  withdraw  myself  under  the 
cannons  of  Schonhausen  and  observe  how  one  can 
govern  in  Prussia  supported  by  majorities  of  the  left, 
and  will  also  endeavour  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
discharge  my  duty."  But  he  felt  that  his  continued 
residence  at  Frankfurt  had  become  doubtful,  and  wrote 
to  his  sister,  10th  December,  1858  :  "  All  is  still  again 
as  to  my  removal  or  dismissal  for  a  while.  St.  Peters- 
burg appeared  to  me  pretty  certain  ...  It  would  be 
nice  if  you  could  visit  us  here  before  I  am  '  fixed 
cold'  on  the  Neva." 

As  usual  with  Bismarck's  keen  penetration  this  event 
soon  occurred,  the  immediate  cause  being  the  French- 
Italian-Austrian  war.  Already  at  new  year,  1859,  when 
the  diplomatic  corps  at  Paris  presented  their  congratu- 
lations to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  he  had  frankly 
informed  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Baron  von  Hubner, 
that  he  would  support  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  his  efforts  after  Italian  unity,  and  Austria  at  once 
began  to  arm  in'  order  to  protect  her  Italian  possessions 
against  the  Sardinians  and  their  French  allies  ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  haughty  treatment  of  Prussia,  and  her  more 
than  unfriendly  attitude  in  the  Neuenburg  incident, 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  she  counted  upon  the  aid 
of  Prussia  in  the  threatened  conflict ;  but  that  should 
Prussia  refuse,  the  vote  of  the  Bund  would  force  her 
into  the  war.  The  Bund  constitution  indeed  provided 
only  for  mutual  defensive  action  if  German  territory 
were  attacked,  but  not  the  territories  which  Austria 
possessed  in  other  countries.  Austria,  however,  confi- 
dently expected  by  the  strength  of  public  opinion,  fed 
by  strong  distrust  of  Napoleon,  not  only  in  the  middle 
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States  but  in  certain  quarters  in  Prussia,  to  compel  that 
power  to  draw  the  sword  in  Austria's  favour,  whilst 
Archduke  Albrecht,  the  Austrian  representative,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  von  Schleinitz— Prussian 
foreign  minister — the  most  friendly  assurances. 

The  appearance  of  things  filled  Bismarck  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  He  urged  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  minor  States  who,  instigated  by  Austria,  clamoured 
for  war,  the  recklessness  and  madness  of  such  a  policy, 
and  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War,  pressed 
them  to  stand  by  Prussia  and  peace.  With  character- 
istic fearlessness  he  justified  the  national  claims  of 
Sardinia,  and  maintained  that  Italy  was  as  much 
justified  in  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke  as  were 
Prussia  and  Germany  in  wishing  to  overthrow  the 
overruling  influence  of  Austria  in  the  Bund. 

With  something  like  horror  the  ambassadors  of  the 
middle  States  saw  Bismarck  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Sardinian  minister,  Count  Barral,  on  the  Frankfurt 
promenade.  He  urged  upon  his  government  that  it  was 
ruinous  for  Prussia  to  rush  into  a  war  with  France  for 
the  benefit  of  Austria,  without  even  this  power  acknow- 
ledging Prussia's  equal  position  in  the  German  Bund, 
and  remodelling  the  constitution  according  to  Prussia's 
views;  but  the  ministers  of  the  new  era  were  not  so  far 
advanced  for  such  a  bold  policy,  and  Bismarck,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  received  in  January,  1859,  his  appointment 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  presented  his 
credentials  to  that  court  on  his  birthday,  1st  April,  of 
the  same  year. 

The  weariness  Bismarck  had  at  first  felt  during  his 
sojourn  at  Frankfurt  had  been  soon  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  who,  we  are  told,  made  the  house, 
which  after  much  difficulty  he  managed  to  secure,  Grosse 
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Gallusstrasse,  No.  19,  so  comfortable  and  pleasant  for 
her  husband,  and  also  by  the  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  family  of  the  artist,  Jacob.  Becker,  whose  sympa- 
thetic and  kindly  nature  attracted  both  Bismarck  and 
his  wife.  It  is  to  this  distinguished  artist  that  we  owe 
a  most  successful  painting  of  Bismarck  and  his  wife  at 
this  time.  His  political  ennui  in  the  Assembly  itself  was 
relieved  by  the  various  missions  to  the  several  States  of 
Europe,  amongst  others  to  Paris.  He  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  Napoleon  III.  in  1855,  and  visited  him 
again  in  1857  in  connection  with  the  Neuenburg  affair. 
Bismarck  said  "  Napoleon  was  very  nice  and  amiable," 
and  it  was,  I  believe,  after  one  of  these  visits  that  the 
French  Emperor  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  Bismarck 
was  too  weak  to  be  taken  into  account  in  politics,"  an 
opinion  which  a  few  years  afterwards  he  had  only  too 
good  reason  to  reverse. 

Bismarck's  wide  experience  and  political  activity 
during  the  eight  years  at  Frankfurt  had  been  to  him  of 
the  greatest  value.  He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
hostility  of  Austria,  of  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  to 
humble,  arid,  if  possible,  to  destroy  Prussia,  and  in  this 
had  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  middle  States,  and  so 
he  came,  as  was  natural,  to  hate  the  means  and  end  of 
Austrian  politics,  and  to  despise  the  bitterness  of  her 
satellites — the  middle  States. 

Thus  we  find  him  writing  to  Freiherr  von  Schleinitz 

o 

on  the  12th  of  May,  1859,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  St.  Petersburg,  as  follows  : 

"  As  the  result  of  my  experience  from  my  eight  years' 
official  life  in  Frankfurt,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction 
tli at  the  arrangement  of  the  Bund  is  oppressive  to 
Prussia,  and  in  critical  times  would  form  fetters 
gerous  to  her  life,  without  giving  us  the  same 
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equivalents  which  Austria,  from  the  unequally  larger 
measure  of  her  own  free  action,  can  gather  from  them. 
The  two  great  Powers  are  not  measured  by  the  same 
standard  by  the  princes  and  governments  of  the  smaller 
States.  The  interpretation  of  the  intentions  and  laws 
of  the  Bund  is  modified  according  to  the  requirements 
of  Austrian  policy. 

"  We  have  always  found  ourselves  opposed  by  the  same 
compact  majority,  by  the  same  claims  upon  Prussia's 
yielding  disposition.  In  the  Eastern  question  the 
preponderating  power  of  Austria  showed  itself  so  over- 
whelmingly against  ours,  that  even  the  unanimity  of  the 
wishes  and  tendencies  of  the  governments  in  the  Bund, 
even  with  the  exertions  of  Prussia,  could  only  offer  a 
very  slight  opposing  dam.  Almost  without  exception 
our  colleagues  on  the  Bund  at  that  time  gave  us  to 
understand,  or  even  declared  openly,  that  they  were 
unable  to  keep  the  Bund  for  us,  if  Austria  wished  to  go 
her  own  way,  although  it  is  undoubted  that  the  right  of 
the  Bund  and  the  true  German  interests  were  on  the 
side  of  our  peaceful  policy.  This,  at  least,  w^as  then  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  the  Bund  princes.  Would  these 
have  ever  yielded  their  opinions  and  interests  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  necessity  or  even  to  the  safety  of 
Prussia  ?  Certainly  not ;  because  their  dependence  on 
Austria  rests  overwhelmingly  on  false  interests  which 
prescribe  to  both  as  a  lasting  principle  of  their  common 
policy,  the  allied  opposition  to  Prussia,  and  the  holding 
back  of  any  further  development  in  the  influence  and 
power  of  Prussia."  After  having  exemplified  and  argued 
this  position  at  great  length,  he  closes  with  these  words  : 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  word  Germany  instead  of 
Prussia  written  on  our  banners  only  when  we  are  allied 
in  a  closer  and  more  practical  manner  than  hitherto 
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with  our  other  compatriots.  .  .  .  I  see  in  our  relations 
to  the  Bund  an  evil  for  Prussia  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  cured  by  sword  and  fire  (ferro  et  igni\  if  we  do 
not  in  good  time  on  a  favourable  opportunity  secure  a 
remedy  for  it.  If  the  Bund  were  entirely  destroyed 
to-day  without  anything  being  put  in  its  place,  I  believe 
that  already,  on  the  ground  of  this  negative  acquisition, 
Prussia  would  soon  have  better  and  more  natural 
relations  with  her  other  German  neighbours  than  she 
has  at  present." 

This  political  training  gave  him  hard  lessons  which 
proved  beneficial  to  himself  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
of  untold  benefit  to  Germany  ;  for  if  he  went  to  Frank- 
furt a  diplomatic  neophyte,  he  left  it  an  accomplished 
diplomatist  and  statesman,  one  who  had  set  aside  the 
old  prejudices  and  practices  of  older  diplomacy./  One 
of  its  most  common  practices  he  utterly  despised,  that 
of  using  words  which  seemingly  conveyed  nothing  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  the  hearer's  ear,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  point  were  found  to  be  so  cunningly  expressed 
that  they  could  bear  some  other  and  quite  unexpected 
interpretation,  if  it  suited  the  diplomatist  to  change  his 
plans,  and  to  wonder  how  his  words  could  have  been  so 
'  misunderstood.  This  juggling  with  the  God-given  gift 
|  of  speech  of  the  old  diplomatists,  by  which  through  the 
!  greatest  appearance  of  truth  they  knew  how  to  convey 
the  most  consummate  falsehoods,  reached  its  perfection 
in  the  old  diplomacy  and  statecraft.  Such  he  held  to 
be  disgraceful  in  a  man,  and  derogatory  in  a  statesman, 
and  he  himself  neither  countenanced  nor  practised 
it  ;  he  gave  birth  to  a  new  and  honest  character  in 
diplomacy.  Amongst  innumerable  detractors  there  were 
not  wanting  those  whose  clearer  vision  saw  in  him  a 
future  powerful  minister. 


CHAPTER    V. 
AMBASSADOR  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG  AND  PARIS. 

BISMARCK'S  reception  in  St.  Petersburg  was  of  a  most 
friendly  and  cordial  character,  both  in  political  and 
social  circles ;  with  Prince  Gortschakoif  he  was  already 
in  close  friendship.  This  Russian  statesman  had  repre- 
sented his  government  at  the  German  Bund  in  Frankfurt 
from  1851  to  1854,  and  as  ambassador  at  the  court  at 
Vienna  from  1854  to  1856.  At  Frankfurt  he  and 
Bismarck  met  and  entered  into  friendly  relations.  At 
Vienna,  during  the  Crimean  complications,  Gortschakoff 
had  been  aware  of  Austria's  ingratitude  and  disloyalty 
to  Russia,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a 
feeling  of  aversion,  if  not  contempt,  saying,  "  Austria  is 
no  State  whatever,  it  is  but  a  government."  This 
feeling,  together  with  the  similarity  of  views  on  many 
questions,  strengthened  the  friendship  of  the  two  states- 
men, and  added  to  the  warmth  with  which  Bismarck 
was  received.  The  Czar  entertained  the  most  friendly 
feelings  for  the  young  diplomatist,  inspired  by  the 
respect  which  Bismarck  had  shown  for  the  late  Nicholas  I., 
the  Czar's  father,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  he 
knew  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  Bismarck's  strong 
attitude  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  kept  neutral 
during  the  Crimean  War.  And  the  relationship  between 
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the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Kussia  becoming  more  and 
more  cordial,  he  was  warmly  received  into  the  inner 
circles  of  the  Russian  court ;  whilst  his  strong  indi- 
viduality, natural  dignity  of  bearing,  his  rare  unaffected- 
ness  of  manner,  his  ready  and  sometimes  caustic  wit, 
together  with  his  perfect  command  of  the  French 
language,  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  indeed  the 
affection  of  the  highest  social  circles  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Bismarck  himself  wrote  on  this  subject,  1st  Nov., 
1861,  to  Count  Albrecht  von  Bernsdorff:  "I  am  the 
only  one  amongst  the  diplomatists  who  receives  the 
high  honour  of  being  invited  to  the  family  table,  a 
distinction  due,  not  to  my  personality,  but  to  my 
office  as  Prussian  ambassador.  After  dinner  the  Czar 
smokes — his  guests  only  after  the  Czarina  has  left;  also 
when  he  receives  me  in  audience  he  does  not  let  his 
cigar  go  out,  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  points  out  as 
a  sign  of  special  confidence.  I  would  be  prouder  of 
it  if  His  Majesty  gave  me  a  cigar  as  well,  but  I  allow 
myself  to  be  satisfied  by  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  only  stranger  in  whose  presence  the  Czar  is  at 
home.  Both  their  Majesties  speak  German  with  me— 
the  Czarina  always,  the  Czar  so  long  as  we  do  not 
discuss  politics  ;  with  every  one  else  they  speak  French. 
These  little  things  show  that  at  Court,  at  least,  the 
Prussian  ambassador  is  regarded  as  a  family  ambassador. " 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  agreeable  surroundings, 
Bismarck's  life  was  one  of  profoundest  anxiety  caused 
by  the  news  from  Berlin.  The  war  party  seemed  to  be 
gaining  a  strong  ascendency,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
himself  disapproved  of  the  action  of  Sardinia,  and  seemed 
to  regard  Napoleon  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  In 
spite  of  this,  Bismarck  was  as  energetic  as  ever,  not  only 
in  opposing  Austrian  policy  but  in  defending  and 
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eulogizing  Sardinia's  action  ;  but  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  in  every  letter  and  despatch  that  he  regarded  the 
whole  affair  from  one  point  only,  how  it  could  best  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia ;  and  when  after  the 
battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  the  Prussian  army  was 
mobilised,  and  the  whole  German  host  put  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  seemed  ready  to 
draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  Austria,  Bismarck  was 
filled  with  the  greatest  and  most  anxious  concern.  On 
the  1st  July,  1859,  he  wrote  to  a  Prussian  diplomatist : 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  hope  you  will  not 
allow  this  first  one  to  be  the  last.  The  position  at 
Frankfurt  takes  ever  the  first  place  in  my  sympathy 
after  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
any  news  from  there.  Our  policy  is  to  my  mind  so  far 
correct,  but  I  still  look  with  much  anxiety  to  the  future. 
We  have  armed  too  soon  and  too  heavily,  and  the  heavy 
burden  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  draws  us  down  an 
inclined  plane.  One  must  eventually  fight  to  give 
employment  to  the  Landwehr,  as  one  would  be  sorry 
simply  to  send  them  home  again.  We  shall  then  not 
even  become  Austria's  reserve,  but  shall  sacrifice  ourselves 
straight  away  for  Austria.  We  take  the  war  from  her 
shoulders.  With  the  first  shot  on  the  Rhine  the 
German  War  will  be  the  chief  matter,  because  it 
threatens  Paris.  Austria  would  get  breathing  time,  and 
will  she  use  her  liberty  to  assist  us  to  play  a  brilliant 
r61e  ?  Will  she  not  rather  strive  to  diminish  the  measure 
and  direction  of  our  success  according  as  it  corresponds 
with  specific  Austrian  interests  ?  If  things  go  against  us 
the  Bund  States  will  fall  away  like  dried  plums  in  the 
wind,  and  each  one  in  whose  residence  French  soldiers 
may  be  quartered  will,  by  a  pretended  patriotism,  save 
himself  on  the  raft  of  a  new  Rhine  Bund." 
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And  on  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :  "  Half  an 
hour  ago  a  courier  woke  me  with  war  and  peace.  Our 
policy  glides  more  and  more  in  the  Austrian  wake,  and 
if  we  have  once  fired  a  shot  on  the  Rhine  then  it  is  all 
up  with  the  Italian-Austrian  war,  and  in  its  place  a 
Prussian-French  war,  in  which  Austria  steps  upon  the 
stage  after  we  have  taken  the  burden  from  her  shoulders ; 
Austria  will  assist  us,  or  not  assist  us,  just  as  it  accords 
with  her  own  interests.  She  will  certainly  not  allow  us 
to  play  a  very  brilliant  conqueror's  role.  As  God  will. 
Everything  here  is  indeed  only  a  question  of  time  ; 
people  and  men,  folly  and  wisdom,  war  and  peace,  come 
and  go  like  waves,  and  the  sea  remains." 

Fortunately  Austria  put  an  end  for  a  while  to  these 
sources  of  anxiety  by  arranging  with  Napoleon  the  peace 
of  Villafranca,  within  ten  days  after  these  letters  (llth 
July).  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  political  quarrels 
recommenced,  and  kept  Bismarck  still  working  with  un- 
wearied zeal  for  the  vindication  of  Prussia's  position  in 
the  Bund.  He  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  3rd  February, 
1860  :  "I  always  hear  with  pleasure  and  with  a  tinge  of 
home  sickness  all  news  about  Frankfurt  conditions  and 
people,  and  in  reading  the  newspapers  have  often  an 
impulse  to  hurry  to  the  Chamber  eager  for  the  fray. 
The  move  for  the  war  constitution  was  splendid ;  only 
let  us  go  ahead  in  the  same  way,  and  step  out  openly 
and  boldly  with  our  claims ;  they  are  too  justifiable 
not  to  secure  acknowledgment  in  the  end  however 
long.  ...  It  may  be  like  my  health,  standing  still 
and  going  back  occasionally,  but  upon  the  whole  pro- 
gressing. As  soon  as  we  take  things  earnestly  and 
are  not  ashamed  of  our  demand,  but  openly  proclaim 
in  the  Bund,  in  the  press,  and,  above-  all,  in  our 
Chambers,  what  we  wish  to  represent  in  Germany, 
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and  what  the  Bund  has  hitherto  been  to  Prussia, 
a  nightmare,  and  a.  string  around  our  necks  with  the 
end  in  hostile  hands,  which  only  wait  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  it  together — but  enough  of  politics." 

A  glance  at  his  fireside  reveals  to  us  the  character  of 
the  man ;  indeed  in  all  the  various  gradations  of  his 
great  experience,  the  character  of  the  husband,  father, 
and  friend  throws  a  soothing  and  pleasing  halo  round 
the  picture  of  the  keen  and  watchful  diplomatist.  Under 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  his  own  old  teacher, 
Professor  Bonnell,  he  engaged  a  private  tutor  for  his  boys, 
a  Mr.  Braune,  afterwards  the  clergyman  at  Straussberg, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  overwhelming  diplomatic  duties  and 
political  controversies,  Bismarck  found  time  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  children,  and  every  Saturday 
evening  the  two  lads  brought  their  exercise  books  to 
him,  and  in  presence  of  their  teacher  were  examined  by 
him  as  to  their  knowledge  and  progress  in  learning. 
During  their  hours  of  play  the  two  youngest,  Herbert 
(now  Prince  Herbert)  and  William,  amused  themselves 
by  playing  with  two  young  bears  which  their  father  had 
brought  from  the  chase,  it  being  the  law  in  Russia  that 
whoever  kills  a  bear  must  take  care  of  the  cubs. 
Devoted  to  the  chase,  he  rode  long  distances  to  join 
members  of  the  Russian  nobility  in  the  sport,  and  his 
home  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  in  Frankfurt,  soon  became 
a  favourite  rendezvous  of  military,  political,  and  social 
leaders.  This  was  the  relief  he  found  from  his  political 
and  diplomatic  harassing  struggles ;  and  these  were 
continuous  and  unabated.  Haunted  by  the  fears  that 
he  must  soon  become  minister,  his  opponents  spread  all 
manner  of  stories  that  he  was  busy  forming  a  Franco- 
Russo-  Prussian  alliance,  and  had  promised  to  yield 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  in  return  for 
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permission    to    take    certain     provinces    in    Germany, 
—to  which  he  replied  in    a  letter  to   a   friend,    16th 
January,    1860  : 

"  Things  go  well  here,  thanks  to  such  an  amiable 
minister  as  Gortschakoff,  without  irritation;  in  short, 
'  c<(  hn>n  pourvu  que  cela  dure.  Our  relationships 
here  are  splendid,  however  the  newspapers  may  romance, 
Augsburger  and  company  are  still  afraid  lest  I  should 
become  a  minister,  and 'think  to  undermine  it  by  abusing 
me  and  my  Franco-Kussian  tendencies.  Much  honour, 
to  l)e  feared  by  the  enemies  of  Prussia  ...  If  they 
caricature  me  as  a  devil  it  ought  to  be  as  a  Teutonic 
devil  and  not  as  a  Gallic  one.  -'s  lie  factory  could 

grip  me  more  powerfully  in  other  ways  than  that  of 
Bonapartism  if  they  wished  to  make  an  impression  on 
our  court  as  on  the  Augsburgers." 

id  again  on  the  22nd  August  he  wrote  :  "  . 
iking  of  the  Bonapartists,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
iin  references  have  appeared  here  in  the  papers 
leading  a  systematic  attack  of  slander  against  me 
personally,  I  am  said  to  have  openly  supported  a 
Russian-French  suggestion  as  to  surrendering  the 
Rhine  land  against  acquisitions  inland  ;  that  I  am  a 
second  Borries,  and  such  like.  I  will  pay  1000 
Frd'or  to  any  one  who  will  prove  to  me  that  such 
a  Russo-Franco  proposition  has  ever  been  brought  by 
any  one  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  in  the  whole  time 
of  my  German  residence  never  advised  anything  else 
than  reliance  on  our  own  power,  and,  in  the  case  of 
war,  upon  the  national  power  which  could  be  raised  for 
us  in  Germany.  These  simple  chickens  of  the  German 
press  do  not  observe  that  they  work  against  the  better 
part  of  their  own  efforts  when  they  attack  me." 

King    Frederick     William    IV.    died    on    the    2nd 
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January,  1861,  and  William  I.  ascended  the  throne. 
With  this  event  opened  a  wI3er  area  for  Bismarck's 
activity  and  influence.  He  met  his  sovereign  at 
Baden-Baden.  The  impression  which  Bismarck  must 
have  made  upon  his  sovereign,  who  doubtless  re- 
collected his  zeal  and  activity  in  many  commissions, 
and  the  high  appreciation  in  which  his  predecessor 
held  him,  must  have  been  deep,  as  he  was  requested 
by  the  King  to  put  into  writing  what  he  had  said 
as  to  Prussia's  policy  on  her  home  affairs  and  on 
the  German  question/  This  was  done,  but  the  con- 
tents have  not  been  made  known.  Their  tenor, 
however,  may  be  closely  guessed  from  a  letter  which 
Bismarck  wrote  on  18th  September,  1861,  from  Stolp- 
miinde,  on  the  conservative  programme  of  "The 
Prussian  People's  Union "  (Preussischen  Volksverein)  : 
"...  This  system  of  solidarity  of  the  conserva- 
tive interest  of  all  countries  is  a  dangerous  fiction 
so  long  as  the  fullest  and  most  honest  reciprocity 
does  not  prevail  in  all  countries.  If  carried  out 
solely  by  Prussia  it  becomes  '  Don  Quixotism,'  which 
only  weakens  our  King  and  his  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  the  special  mission  laid  by  God  upon  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  namely,  the  protection  of  Prussia 
against  wrong  either  from  within  or  without.  We 
come  to  this ;  to  set  up  as  a  pet  dogma  of  the 
conservative  party  of  Prussia  the  thoroughly  un  his- 
torical, godless,  and  lawless  sovereignty-swindle  of  the 
German  princes  (i.e.  their  claims),  who  take  advan- 
tage of  our  Bund  connection  to  make  it  a  pedestal 
from  which  they  pose  as  European  Powers.  Besides 
that,  our  Government  in  Prussia  is  liberal.  Abroad 
it  is  legitimist.  We  protect  the  rights  of  foreign 
crowns  with  more  tenacity  than  we  do  our  own,  and 
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\ve  are  enthusiastic  for  the  small  State  sovereignties 
created  by  Napoleon  and  sanctioned  by  Metternich, 
oven  to  being  blind  to  all  dangers  with  which  Prussia 
and  the  independence  of  Germany  are  threatened  for 
the  future,  so  long  as  the  madness  of  the  present 
Bund  constitution  remains,  a  constitution  which  is 
nothing  but  a  forcing  house  and  conservatory  of 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  endeavours  after  particu- 
larism. I  would  have  liked  had  it  been  openly 
proclaimed  in  the  programme,  what  we  wished  altered 
and  fixed  in  Germany,  instead  of  such  vague  out- 
hursts  against  the  German  Republic."  He  then 
advocated  strongly  the  changing  of  the  Bund  con- 
stitution. "We  require,  as  we  do  our  daily 
broad,"  he  said,  "a  stronger  consolidation  of  the 
(u-rman  arms,"  and  continued,  "We  should  remove 
all  doubts  that  we  will  further  these  ends  honourably 
and  seriously,  besides  I  really  do  not  see  why  we 
should  shrink  in  fear  from  the  idea  of  a  folk's  repre- 
sentation either  in  the  Bund  or  in  the  Zollverein." 
The  letter  concludes,  "  In  case  an  opportunity  offers 
for  you  to  refer  to  me  amongst  our  friends,  I 
enclose  the  sketch  which  I  read  to  you,  but  with  the 
re<  [uest  that  the  wording  must  be  preserved  from 
;  publication,  as  I  'do  not  know  whether  the  contents 
!  of  a  conversation  with  His  Majesty  rapidly  put  on 
paper  at  his  request  should  be  made  public,  especi- 
ally as  I  hear  that  further  communications  have 
become  connected  with  it."  On  the  2nd  of  October 
ho  writes  to  the  same  correspondent:  "  I  enclosed  in 
your  letter  from  Stolpmtinde  the  sketch  of  a  short 
<  oinposition  which  I  had  given  to  the  King  in 
Baden." 
This  letter  shows  the  lines  of  the  policy  which 
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Bismarck  had  proposed  to  the  King  at  this  famous 
interview,  and  it  is  very  significant  in  its  reference 
to  the  direct  representation  of  the  people,  a  policy 
which  we  shall  see  was  used  with  such  effect  in  the 
struggle  with  Austria. 

He  had  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  win  the 
King  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  make  him  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  the  German  question  could  only 
be  solved  by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

We  find  him  writing  from  Berlin,  2nd  October, 
1861  :  "I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  powers  both  here 
and  in  Coblenz,  been  working  at  German  politics,  and, 
from  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  not  without  success." 

King  William,  in  his  proclamation  of  January, 
1861,  had  said:  "My  duties  to  Prussia  harmonize 
with  my  duties  to  Germany,"  showing  that  the 
King  and  Bismarck  were  pretty  much  agreed  in  their 
ends,  however  much  they  might  differ  in  the  means 
of  attaining  them.  The  King,  who,  on  undertaking 
the  Eegency  (8th  November,  1858),  had  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  army,  had  shown  himself 
possessed  of  a  sound  practical  insight  into  all  execu- 
tive departments,  with  a  strong  will ;  and  having 
carefully  educated  himself  in  military  affairs,  of  which 
he  had  a  firm  grasp,  he  had  carried  out  with  skill 
and  energy  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  at  which 
he  had  worked  for  two  years  or  more,  and  carried  it 
out  with  such  success  that  he  could  compel  respc<-r 
in  any  conflict  with  other  Powers.  This  was  quite 
on  Bismarck's  lines  and  to  his  liking,  but  it  led  to 
many  years'  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  time 
to  explain  clearly  how  this  conflict  which  took  so 
many  years  to  settle,  at  first  arose.  The  Prussian 
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army  consisted  of  three  branches  of  service  :  the  Line, 
the  Landwehr,  and  the  Landsturm.  In  the  first, 
every  Prussian  served  for  three  years ;  in  the  second, 
until  he  was  thirty-nine  years,  and  in  the  third  until 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  the  last  two  branches  being, 
in  a  manner,  available  reserves.  The  army,  consist- 
ing of  some  315,000  men,  cost  22,000,000  thalers. 
Now,  this  was  well  enough  with  a  population  of 
10,000,000,  but  when  the  population  had  increased 
to  17,000,000  the  position  was  entirely  changed,  and 
the  law  which  required  every  Prussian  to  serve  as  a 
soldier  one  or  three  years  according  to  certain  con- 
ditions, became  almost  a  dead  letter. 

When  Prince  William  (William  I.)  came  to  power, 
being  a  trained,  sagacious,  and  enthusiastic  military 
man,  he  naturally  saw  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  possibly  continue,  and  increased  the  army 
by  60,000  to  80,000  men,  requiring  an  additional 
expenditure  of  about  8^  million  thalers.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  the  first  year  struck  off  1^-  millions, 
and  voted  the  balance  only  as  an  extraordinary  and 
temporary  expenditure  ;  but  on  the  Government  per- 
sisting in  their  policy,  the  Chamber,  year  after  year, 
by  large  majorities,  refused  to  pass  the  budget  bill, 
and  left  the  Government  to  its  own  resources.  This 
was  the  kernel  of  the  dispute,  to  which  other  questions 
were  added,  involving,  as  we  shall  see,  even  graver 
issues.  This  increased  taxation  was  scouted,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  pass  the  budget 
unless  a  term  was  fixed  beyond  which  this  increased 
expenditure  would  not  be  required.  /The  ministry  of 
the  "new  era"  resigned  on  the  llth  March,  1862. 
The  King  was  called  upon  to  appoint  a  new  ministry, 

id   the   name    of  Bismarck    was    again    in    the   fore- 
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ground ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an 
ambition  in  that  direction,  for  he  wrote  to  his  sister 
four  days  previous  to  the  above  event  (7th  March, 
1862): 

"I  shrink  from  the  ministry  as  from  a  cold  bath,  for 
apart  from  all  political  inconveniences  I  do  not 
feel  myself  well  enough  for  .so  much  excitement  and 
work.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  the  climate  and  the 
children's  health,  I  would  undoubtedly  much  rather 
remain  here/'  ... 

The  new  elections  supported  the  parliament  with 
increasing  numbers,  and  in  some  quarters  in  Government 
circles  it  was  doubted  if  the  re-organization  could  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  intended.  The  King  was 
firm  upon  the  necessity  of  the  full  re -organization,  so  as 
to  give  Prussia  her  full  power,  and  would  not  yield.  It 
was  felt  that  only  one  man  was  able  to  cope  with  this 
severe  national  crisis,  and  Bismarck  was  summoned  to 
Berlin.  Here  the  question  of  his  accepting  power  was 
discussed,  and  it  is  believed  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  but 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  German  question  should  be 
energetically  pressed,  even  if  the  re-organized  army  had 
to  take  the  field.  The  King,  who  hoped  that  the 
differences  with  Austria  might  be  settled  in  a  friendly 
way,  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  earnest  policy,  and 
Bismarck  received,  on  the  23rd  May,  1862,  his  creden- 
tials as  ambassador  to  Paris.  The  King  constituted 
a  new  ministry,  in  which  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen  was  president,  though  the  finance  minister, 
v.  d.  Heydt,  was  really  the  leader.  That  Bismarck 
had  little  faith  in  the  duration  of  the  new  ministry 
is  clear  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
23rd  May,  1862  : 

''You   will  have   seen  from  the  papers   that  I   have 
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been  appointed  to  Paris ;  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  the 
shadow  is  still  in  the  background.  I  was  really  as 
good  as  caught  for  the  ministry.  I  leave  as  soon  as 
possible,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  for  Paris."  Then  again 
on  the  25th  he  writes  : 

"  You  write  very  seldom,  and  without  doubt  you  have 
more  time  than  I.  I  have  hardly  had  a  thorough  sleep 
since  I  came  here.  Yesterday  I  went  out  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  had  to  hurry  home  five  times  to  change 
my  dress,  then  drove  to  Potsdam  to  see  Prince  Friedrich 
Carl  at  eight  in  the  evening',  arid  returned  at  eleven. 
To-day,  only  about  four,  I  have  the  first  single  free 
minute,  and  I  employ  it  to  heap  these  burning  coals 
on  your  dark  head.  I  expect  to  go  to-morrow,  or  at 
latest  on  Tuesday,  to  Paris,  if  for  long  God  knows, 
possibly  for  months  or  weeks.  They  have  all  conspired 
to  keep  me  here,  and  I  will  be  right  thankful  when  I 
have  got  a  resting-place  in  the  garden  on  the  Seine.  I 
do  not  know  yet  if  I  should  send  our  things  to  Paris  at 
all,  for  it  is  possible  that  I  might  be  summoned  back 
before  they  arrive.  It  is  more  an  attempted  flight  I 
make  than  a  new  dwelling-place  to  which  I  go.  I  am 
ready  for  everything  that  God  sends>  and  only  complain 
that  I  am  separated  from  you  all  without  being  able 
even  to  calculate  a  time  when  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  appointment  of  Bismarck  as  ambassador  to  the 
French  court  caused  much  uneasiness  in  diplomatic 
circles,  and  was  regarded  in  Vienna  with  special 
suspicion.  The  Duke  de  Gramont,  then  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  writing  to  Thouvenel,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  said:  "The  appointment  of  von 
Bismarck  displeases  the  chief  personages  here.  Rech- 
berg  thinks  him  too  astute,  and  is  afraid  he  may  be  too 
much  for  his  colleagues.  He  said  to  me  to-day,  '  If 
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Bismarck  had  had  training  in  diplomacy  he  would  have 
become  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  statesman 
in  Germany.  He  is  courageous  and  determined,  firm 
and  full  of  zeal  arid  boldness,  but  he  is  too  tenacious  of 
settled  opinions  and  prejudices  to  be  able  to  reach  a 
high  rank.  He  has  a  special  charm,  and  gains  great 
influence  wherever  he  comes.  We  do  not  hate  him ; 
why  should  we  ?  But  he  is  hostile  to  us,  and  therefore 
it  was  unpleasant  to  hear  that  he  was  going  to  Paris.' 
1 1  replied  to  him/  continued  Gramont,  '  you  possess 
the  qualities  which  are  wanting  in  von  Bismarck, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  can  reassure  the  Austrian 
government ' ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  In  any  case 
we  shall  have  in  Bismarck  no  friend  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries.  This  appointment  will  bring  no  good 
either  to  you  or  to  us.' ' 

The  overmastering  force  with  which  Bismarck  met 
both  these  powers  was  quite  unconnected  with  this 
appointment,  but  the  prophecy  shows  how  largely  his 
individuality  already  bulked  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
diplomatists  at  this  time.  Little  is  known  of  Bismarck's 
political  activity  at  this  time,  but  his  private  letters 
have  a  more  friendly  tone  than  those  from  Frankfurt. 
Thus  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  wife  on  the  1st  June, 
1862  : 

'•To-day  I  was  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  pre- 
sented my  credentials.  My  reception  was  friendly.  He 
is  looking  well,  a  little  stouter,  but  by  no  means  so  cor- 
pulent and  altered  as  he  is  generally  caricatured.  The 
Empress  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
know,  in  spite  of  Petersburg.  She  has  even  rather 
improved  in  appearance  since  five  years  ago.  Everything 
was  courtly  and  festive,  and  I  was  conducted  by 
the  court  carriages  and  master  of  ceremonies.  Soon  I 
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si i a  11,  no  doubt,  have  a  private  audience.  .  .  .  How 
long  this  lasts  God  knows.  In  eight  or  ten  days  I  shall 
probably  receive  a  telegraphic  summons  to  Berlin,  and 
'then  music  and  dancing  are  over/  '  If  my  opponents 
only  knew  what  a  blessing  their  victory  would  confer 
upon  me  personally,  and  how  sincerely  I  desire  them  to 
secure  it,  so  and  so  would  then  perhaps,  out  of  sheer 
mischief,  do  his  best  to  bring  me  back  to  Berlin." 

To  his  friend,  Albrecht  von  Bernsdorff,  he  wrote  on 
28th  Jan.,  1862:  "  The  Emperor  is  an  eager  champion 
of  the  plans  for  German  unity,  i.e.  small  German  only, 
no  Austrians  in  it,  as  he  indicated  to  me  five  years  ago. 
He  wished  to  see  that  Prussia  should  become  a  naval 
power  of  at  least  second  rank,  and  should  possess  the 
necessary  harbours ;  and  he  asked  me  to  show  him 
the  Jahde  Bay  on  the  map,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
restrictions  in  Oldenburg  and  in  Hanover  were  absurd. 
The  opposite  politics  of  the  Empress  is  extraordinary; 
she  is  Roman  Catholic,  popish,  conservative  for  abroad, 
indeed  Austrian." 

On  the  same  day  he  writes:  "The  Emperor 
invited  me  to  Fontainebleau,  and  in  a  long  walk,  in 
discussing  political  questions  of  the  day,  he  asked 
me  suddenly  if  I  thought  the  King  would  enter 
into  a  political  alliance  with  him.  I  replied  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  King  towards  His  Majesty  were 
of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  that  the  popular 
prejudice  against  France  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. .  .  .  For  an  alliance  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  motive  or  an  object.  The  Emperor  did  not  find  this 
logical,  and  after  some — for  Prussia — eulogistic  conver- 
sation, he  suddenly  stood  and  turned  to  me  saying, 
"  You  cannot  conceive  what  singular  overtures  Austria 
has  recently  made  to  me.  It  seems  that  your  appoint- 
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ment  has  created  a  panic  in  Vienna.  Prince  Metternich 
has  unfolded  to  me  that  he  had  the  most  unlimited 
powers  with  which  an  ambassador  was  ever  entrusted 
by  his  sovereign,  on  all  questions  which  I  might  raise, 
to  arrange  at  all  cost  and  without  scruple ;  but  added 
the  Emperor,  I  have  almost  a  superstitious  repugnance 
to  be  associated  with  the  destiny  of  Austria." 

His  expectation  that  he  would  probably  soon  receive 
a  summons  to  Berlin  was  not  long  in  being  fulfilled. 

Here  again  we  see  the  man,  in  his  many  journeys  to 
the  south,  ''sweeping  through  forests  and  mountains  in 
happy  forgetfulness  of  the  world";  for  in  his  descriptions 
of  nature  he  is  as  powerful  and  graphic  as  in  his 
political  despatches.  Thus  he  writes  to  his  wife  from 
Biarritz  on  the  4th  August,  1862  : 

"  Last  night  I  arrived  again  in  Bayonne  from  San 
Sebastian  arid  slept  the  night  there,  and  now  I  am 
here  in  a  corner  room  of  the  Hotel  de  1'Europe,  with 
an  entrancing  view  of  the  blue  sea,  which  drives  its 
white  foam  between  the  marvellous  rocks  against  the 
lighthouse.  I  have  a  bad  conscience  that  I  see  so 
much  beauty  without  you.  If  you  could  be  carried 
here  through  the  air,  then  I  would  go  once  again  with 
you  to  San  Sebastian.  Imagine  the  Siebengebirge 
(seven  hills  on  the  Rhine),  with  the  Drachenfels  on 
the  seashore,  then  alongside  of  them  Ehrenbreitstein, 
and  between  both  an  arm  of  the  sea  somewhat  broader 
than  the  Rhine,  rushing  inland  and  forming  a  round 
bay  behind  the  mountains.  In  this  the  people  bathe 
in  clear  transparent  water,  so  heavy  and  salt  that 
one  can  swim  on  the  top  and  look  to  the  sea,  through 
the  broad  rocky  entrance,  or  landwards,  where  the 
chain  of  mountains  rises  higher  and  even  bluer.  The 
women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  strikingly 
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pretty,  some  of  them  beautiful.  The  men  are  surly 
and  impolite.  The  heat  here  is  no  worse  than  with 
you,  and  it  does  not  trouble  me.  On  the  contrary, 
I  feel  myself  very  well  indeed.  God  be  thanked." 

The    crisis    in    Berlin    had    meantime   become    more 
and    more   acute,    the   securing   of  a   proper   Minister 
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President  more  and  more  pressing.  As  we  have  seen 
from  his  letter,  Bismarck  took  no  steps  to  secure 
the  appointment  ;  indeed,  seemed  unwilling  to  accept 
it,  except  from  a  sense  of  duty.  On  the  1st  June 
he  had  written  to  his  wife  : 

"  You    cannot    have    more    disinclination    for    the 
Wilhelmstrasse    (the    German    Downing    Street)    than 
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I,  and  were  I  not  persuaded  that  it  must  be, 
I  would  not  go ;  but  to  leave  the  King  in  the 
lurch  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health  I  hold  as 
cowardice  and  disloyalty."  But  the  uncertainty  of 
his  position  seems  to  have  weighed  upon  him.  "Cer- 
tainty is  now  necessary,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
12th  September.  "  The  certainty"  he  longed  for  did 
not  tarry.  Bismarck  had  been  called  to  Berlin  on  the 
19th  September.  He  was  met  at  Frankfurt  by  his 
old  friend,  von  Roon,  now  Minister  of  War,  one  of 
the  ablest  among  the  many  able  men  then  being 
schooled  in  Germany.  With  a  serious  demeanour  he 
said  to  Bismarck,  "  We  will  make  the  journey  together, 
there  is  danger  in  delay;  you  are  already  expected  by 
the  King  to-morrow."  They  made  a  longer  journey- 
through  all  Germany's  conflicts  and  all  her  triumphs. 
It  is  said  that  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence, 
Bismarck  found  to  his  surprise,  that  the  King  had 
resolved  to  abdicate,  and  that  the  declaration  intimating 
this  resolution  was  lying  on  the  table,  written  by 
the  King's  own  hand,  and  it  was  only  on  Bismarck 
firmly  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  government 
according  to  the  royal  mind  and  views,  even  against 
the  strong  parliamentary  majority  in  opposition,  that 
His  Majesty  gave  up  his  intended  resignation.1 
this  story  be  true,  and  it  is  not  generally  doubted, 
it  fully  explains  the  deep  and  unwavering  affection 
and  gratitude  which  the  King  always  showed  to  his 
minister  to  the  last.  Well  indeed  might  he  show  these 
sentiments,  for  this  incident,  if  true,  not  only  pre- 
vented His  Majesty's  name  from  being  added  to  the 

1  Since  this  work  went  to  press  a  full  account  of  the  proposed  abdic- 
ation appears  in  Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman,  translated  by 
A.  J.  Butler. 
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list  of  unsuccessful  rulers,  but  eventually  made 
William  I.  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
The  army  budget  was  now  being  debated  with  a 
heat  and  fury  which  led  to  most  exciting  scenes; 
firm  in  their  determination  to  withhold  the  increased 
expense  of  the  army,  the  members  of  parliament,  by 
large  majorities,  threw  out  the  bill  on  the  23rd 
September.  The  Minister  President  at  once  resigned, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  King  signed  the  following  : 

:'  Having,  at  his  repeated  request,  relieved  Prince 
Adolf  zu  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Ministry  of  State,  I  have  appointed  Privy 
Councillor  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen  a  Minister  of 
State,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  interim  Presidency 
of  the  Ministry."  The  definite  appointment  as  Minister 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month. 

The  Almighty  had  thrown  His  "  iron  dice,"  and 
the  fate  of  Germany  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  man  of  iron,"  whose  name  was  soon  'resounding 
over  the  world,  and  must  long  continue  to  echo 
"  through  the  corridors  of  time/* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BISMAECK  AS  MINISTER  PRESIDENT.     CONFLICT 

WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  DEPUTIES. 

i 

BISMARCK  seemed  now  to  feel  that  it  rested  with  him  to 
realize  the  vision  of  a  strong  and  powerful  Prussia,  the 
head  of  that  united  Germany,  which  had  long  floated 
before  his  imagination.  Prussia,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  Germany,  looked  with  eager  anxiety  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
led  by  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  so  bold,  reso- 
lute, and  inflexible.  Bismarck  had  only  to  look  at 
the  papers  to  see  the  hostility  with  which  his  appoint- 
ment was  regarded.  Caricatures  of  his  past  life 
appeared  in  the  booksellers'  windows  as  the  Feudal 
Junker,  who  would  sweep  away  the  large  cities  as 
nests  of  revolution ;  and  as  the  sometime  worshipper 
of  Napoleon.  Bismarck,  it  is  said,  bought  copies  of 
them  all,  though  some  were  suppressed  by  the  police ; 
what  amusement  they  must  have  furnished  the  Chan- 
cellor if  he  came  across  them  in  after  years. 

The  party  newspapers,  which  unfortunately,  I  sup- 
pose in  all  countries,  allow  their  prejudices,  one-sidedness, 
and  bitterness,  to  make  them  so  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  thoughtful  men,  launched  at  him  a  perfect  torrent 
of  the  rudest  and  most  disparaging  epithets,  which,  read 
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in  the  light  of  succeeding  events,  should  suggest  to 
editors  a  principle  of  more  prudence,  thought,  and 
justice.  Thus  wrote,  for  example,  the  Berliner  Allgc- 
no'ine  Zeitung,  "  He  began  his  career  as  a  country 
nobleman  with  little  political  education.  .  .  .  His 
penetration  and  knowledge  were  not  above  what  are 
common  to  ordinary  people.  He  gained  his  fame  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  so  much  by  his  own 
eloquence  as  by  Herr  von  Thadden-Triglaff,  who  served 
him  as  a  foil,  and  because  his  party  had  no  other 
speaker  upon  whom  to  rely.  He  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  parliamentary  aim  in  the  Revision 
Chamber  of  1849,  and  in  the  Union  Parliament  of  1850." 

Then  comparing  him  unfavourably  with  others  whose 
names  are  now  lost  in  oblivion,  the  article  proceeded  : 

"  He  has  gained  in  Frankfurt  some  knowledge  of 
diplomatic  ceremonies,  and  learned  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris  how  to  extract  their  secrets  from  intriguing 
princesses ;  but  to  the  heavy  labour  of  daily  govern- 
mental control  he  is  a  stranger.  The  clear  insight 
necessary  for  the  management  of  the  State  he  has  never 
and  nowhere  been  able  to  acquire,"  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  writer  of  this  article  lived  to  see 
his  own  insight  tried.  The  party  papers  of  his  own  side 
were  naturally  more  friendly,  and  the  Augsburger 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  closed  an  article  with  the  prudent 
words,  "  Let  us  wait ;  by  his  deeds  shall  he  be  judged." 

Every  effort  was  made  to  excite  popular  hostility 
against  the  new  Minister,  and  Bismarck  may  be  said, 
about  this  time,  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  that  un- 
popularity, little  short  of  hatred,  with  which  he  was  for 
yoars  regarded.  He  took  up  his  duties  calmly  and 
firmly,  showing  both  to  his  friends  and  foes  by  his 
words,  but  more  strikingly  by  his  deeds,  how  little  these 
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things  moved  him  ;  that  as  Minister  of  State  he  was 
above  partizanship,  and  that  he  regarded  neither  the 
favour  nor  disfavour  of  any  party  weak  or  strong,  but 
would  be  guided  by  one  consideration,  and  one  only— 
the  true  welfare  of  his  country.  Many  years  later, 
on  the  24th  February,  1881,  he  said:  "  For  myself, 
one  single  compass,  one  Polar  star,  has  given  me 
the  direction  in  which  to  steer,  Solus  Publica ;  I 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  my  career,  perhaps  often 
acted  rashly  and  incautiously,  but  ...  I  was 
always  dominated  by  one  question,  What  is  the  best 
for  my  fatherland,  for  the  dynasty." 

Certainly  the  state  of  affairs  which  met  him  on  his 
entry  into  the  Ministry  required  all  the  ability  and  force 
of  character  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  he  was  inspired.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  such  an 
entangled  and  dangerous  web  of  difficulties  presented  for 
the  solution  of  any  statesman.  At  home  he  inherited 
the  quarrel  between  Parliament  and  the  Government  on 
the  military  budget,  abroad  the  continued  and  embit- 
tered struggle  with  Austria  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
Germany,  and  their  relative  positions  in  that  Govern- 
ment demanded  his  closest  attention,  and  whilst  the 
relations  with  Russia  had  become  strained,  those  with 
the  other  powers  not  very  harmonious  ;  France,  he 
says,  was  the  only  power  with  which  their  relations 
were  comparatively  good. 

All  these  difficulties  he  met  with  firmness  and 
unflinching  confidence  ;  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  I  may 
say,  although  I  stood  alone  against  a  world  of  hate 
and  anger,  I  never  lost  sight  of  my  purpose." 

To  Russia  he  brought  better  personal  relations,  and 
strengthened  them  by  the  treaty  made  on  the  Polish 
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outbreak  against  Russia,  to  which  I  will  refer  later. 
He  secured  the  friendliness  of  France  by  a  generous 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  treaty,  however,  he  had  no 
desire  to  continue,  although  through  it  he  kept  that 
country  friendly  during  the  Danish  war,  and  favourable 
during  the  war  with  Austria ;  he  says,  however,  that 
'Napoleon  reckoned  that  the  Austrians  would  be  vic- 
torious, and  that  then  he  might  show  his  good  feeling 
towards  us,  though  not  without  securing  an  equivalent 
(the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine).  But  it  is  my  opinion  that 
until  the  Battle  of  Sadowa  led  to  his  disillusion  as  to 
our  relative  military  strength,  he  was  favourably  inclined 
to  us,  and  to  me  personally  he  was  especially  friendly." 
But  the  difficulty  with  the  Prussian  parliament  and  the 
dispute  with  Austria  were  not  so  easily  settled.  Not 
only  was  the  original  quarrel  still  existing,  but  a  much 
more  serious  element  than  the  voting  of  a  few  million 
thalers  had  been  imported  into  it.  The  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  Minister  of  War  could  spend  what  he 
chose  without  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. The  Budget  was  rejected  by  no  fewer  than 
308  votes  to  11,  and  the  House  adjourned  until  the  29th 
of  September,  1862.  In  this  debate  Bismarck  made  one 
of  his  most  famous  speeches  to  the  Budget  Commission, 
and  which  set  Europe  itself  in  astonishment.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  budget  did  not  depend  upon 
the  House  of  Deputies  alone,  but  according  to  Act  99  of 
the  constitution,  upon  the  three  sources  of  power — the 
Crown,  House  of  Lords,  and  House  of  Deputies.  He 
characterized  the  quarrel  between  the  power  of  the 
(1ro\\n  and  the  power  of  the  Deputies  by  saying: 
'  The  conflict,  however  serious  it  may  have  become, 
is  regarded  too  tragically,  and  the  press  depicts  it  too 
i<-;illy.  We  are  children  of  the  same  land;  the 
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Government  seeks  no  strife,  and  if  this  crisis  can  be 
arranged  with  honour,  the  Government  gladly  offers  its 
hand.  This  is  no  programme,  but  a  personal  declaration 
coming  from  an.  honest  heart,  and  to  be  taken  as  the 
word  of  a  man  who  with  the  deputies  is  called  to  build 
a  common  edifice." 

Then  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  constitution, 
he  said  :  "  There  is  no  shame,  but  an  honour,  in  a 
crisis  as  to  a  constitution,"  and  recounting  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Prussia,  he  said : 
u  Prussia  has  always  had  a  predilection  to  wear  an 
armour  too  heavy  for  her  small  body.  It  is  the  old 
Prussian  tradition  to  be  strongly  armed  in  order  at 
a  favourable  time  to  grip  and  use  that  armour. 
Prussia's  geographical  and  political  position  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  continue  that  old  Prussian  tradi- 
tion— the  maintenance  of  a  comparatively  strong  army 
—and  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  with  envy  at  the 
comparatively  small  military  budgets  of  neighbouring 
States.  Prussia  must  increase  and  use  her  armour. 
Germany  does  not  consider  Prussia's  liberalism,  but 
Prussia's  power.  We  must  concentrate  our  forces  and 
hold  them  ready  for  a  favourable  moment,  and  such 
moments  have  already  several  times  been  let  slip. 
The  frontiers  of  Prussia  as  fixed  by  the  Vienna  con- 
ventions are  not  favourable  to  a  strong  country;  not  by 
speeches  and  resolutions  of  majorities  are  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  to  be  decided, — that  was  the 
error  of  1848  and  1849, — but  by  iron  and  by  blood." 
It  will  be  seen  that  however  calmly  and  resolutely 
the  new  Minister  pursued  his  course,  he  adopted  a 
friendly  tone,  and  had  hoped  for  a  friendly  settle- 
ment. To  a  member  of  the  advanced  party  he  took 
an  olive  branch  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  showing  it  to 
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him,  said :  "  I  plucked  this  olive  twig  in  Avignon 
to  offer  to  the  people's  party  as  a  sign  of  peace,  but  I 
see  the  time  for  it  has  not  yet  arrived." 

On  the  re-assembly  of  the  House,  where  Bismarck 
took  his  place  for  the  first  time  as  Minister,  he  said, 
that  as  the  House  had  thrown  out  the  budget  for 
1862,  so  would  it  in  its  then  humour  deal  with  that 
of  1863  ;  that  to  pass  a  decision  now  would  not  help 
to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the  future  but  would 
increase  them,  and  therefore  he  withdrew  it.  He 
naively  added  that  the  Government  held  it  in  the 
present  case  to  be  its  duty  not  to  allow  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  to  an  understanding  to  swell 
higher  than  they  already  were,  and  concluded  by 
promising  to  bring  in  a  bill  at  the  beginning  of  next 
session  along  with  the  budget,  in  connection  with  the 
re-organization  of  the  army,  thus  indicating  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  stand  by  its 
position.  The  House  again  raised  the  budget  question, 
which  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  13th  of  October.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  showed  the  tone  and  fibre  of  the 
new  chief.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  passages  ran : 

"  The  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  finance  of  the  State  without  the  conditions  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution.  It  is  conscious  in  the 
fullest  degree  of  this  responsibility,  which  arises  out 
of  the  present  regrettable  condition  of  affairs.  It  is, 
however,  equally  conscious  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  country,  and  in  this  the  Government  finds 
its  authority  until  it  receives  the  legal  confirmation 
to  satisfy  the  expenses  of  the  State  which  are  neces- 
sary for  upholding  the  existing  States'  arrangements 
and  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Government  has  confidence 
that  it  will  eventually  receive  in  due  time  proper 
acknowledgment. " 

From  the  calmness  and  confidence  with  which 
Bismarck  conducted  this  conflict  it  was  felt  he  was 
convinced  of  the  soundness  and  justice  of  his  action, 
and  that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  close  the 
struggle  without  violating  the  constitution.  His  un- 
popularity was,  if  possible,  becoming  greater,  and  the 
vials  of  wrath  were  poured  mercilessly  upon  him,  but 
all  this  concerned  him  little.  He  still  preserved  his 
calm  courage  and  even  humour,  as  the  following 
letters,  written  in  the  very  heat  of  the  strife,  will 
show. 

On  the  7th  October  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :  "  Sitting 
at  the  table  in  the  Chamber  with  the  speaker,  who 
is  talking  nonsense  on  the  tribune  before  me,  between 
the  explanation  I  have  just  made  and  another  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  give  you  news  of  my  good  health. 
Of  work  there  is  plenty.  Somewhat  weary,  not  enough 
sleep,  but  every  beginning  is  difficult.  With  God's 
help  it  will  become  better,  and  even  as  it  is  it  is 
very  good,  but  a  life  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  is 
somewhat  unpleasant.  I  see  that  I  have  begun  wrong 
(he  had  commenced  the  letter  on  the  inside  of  the 
sheet),  I  hope  this  is  not  an  evil  omen.  I  dine 
with  Roon  daily, — who  will  be  a  great  help  to  you. 
If  I  had  not  Roon  and  the  brown  mare  I  would 
be  somewhat  lonely,  although  I  am  never  alone." 

And  on  the  10th,  to  his  sister,  who  had  sent  him 
a  sample  of  her  country  produce  he  wrote :  "  Such 
good  blood  sausages  I  have  never  eaten,  and  such 
good  liver  but  seldom.  May  your  deeds  of  slaughter 
be  blessed  to  you.  I  breakfasted  for  three  days  upon 
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them.     Cook  Rimpe  has  arrived,  and  I  dine  lonely  at 
home  when  not  at  His  Majesty's  table." 

Between  this  date  and  the  re-opening  of  Parliament 
on  14th  January,  1863,  Bismarck  had  much  to  do  in 
dealing  with  the  Austrian  and  other  questions,  to  which 
I  will  refer  in  their  proper  place.  Meantime,  the  new 
Parliament  found  the  budget  dispute  even  more  acute. 
In  the  opening  address,  on  the  27th  January,  1863, 
Bismarck,  as  Minister  President,  gave  expression  in  the 
Committee  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Government 
that,  in  this  session  of  the  Landtag,  it  might 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  lasting  understanding  upon 
le  questions  left  unsolved  in  the  preceding  year ;  and 
ie  added,  significantly,  "  the  Government  entertains 
:he  hope  that  full  effect  will  be  given,  through  legal 
jnactrnent,  for  the  necessary  expense  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  re-organization  of  the  army,  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  felt  itself 
bound  in  the  interest  of  the  power  of  Prussia."  It  was 
soon  seen,  from  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber,  that  the 
'ords  of  reconciliation  spoken  by  the  Minister  found 
to  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  opponents,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  understanding.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  session  that  attitude  was  one 
not  only  of  open  but  proclaimed  hostility.  Even 
the  words  with  which  the  President  Grabow  gave  the 
usual  "Hoch"  for  the  King  contained  the  bitterest 
accusations  against  the  Ministry.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  conflict  was  assuming  larger  dimensions, 
and  that  the  constitutional  States'  rights  had  become 
endangered ;  that  the  constitution  had  been  violated ; 
that  the  law  making  Ministers  responsible  (Minister- 
verantwortlidikeitsgesetz)  was  not  protected ;  that  they 
were  opposed  by  a  budgetless  Government,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  this  Bismarck  replied  that  there  were  bounds  even 
to  what  the  King  of  Prussia  could  listen  to,  and  if  the 
address  were  passed  in  the  form  proposed  by  Deputy 
Virchow,  he  could  not  advise  the  King  to  receive  it ; 
that  the  Ministry  had  not  violated  the  constitution ; 
that  it  took  its  oath  as  earnestly  as  the  deputies,  etc. 

This  debate  gave  rise  to  scenes  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment, and,  continuing  the  discussion,  Deputy  Virchow 
attacked  the  Government  with  epithets  of  supreme 
scorn,  especially  ridiculing  the  addresses  of  loyalty 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  King.  To  this 
Bismarck  at  once  replied  : 

"  The  last  speaker  has  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Ministry,  or  rather  upon  me  personally,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  weakens  the  matter.  He  has  put  into 
my  mouth  a  number  of  things  that  I  never  said,  and  has 
drawn  from  them  a  number  of  conclusions  which  do  not 
lie  in  what  1  said.  I  do  not  require  to  give  a  refutation, 
and  to  prolong  this  war  of  words  ;  I  think  I  spoke 
yesterday  with  sufficient  clearness.  (Excitement.)  I 
have,  on  the  whole,  nothing  to  add.  At  the  same  time, 
I  leave  unanswered  expressions  which  can  have  no 
other  possible  purpose  than  to  annoy  me  personally,  and 
also  criticisms  which  the  previous  speaker  has  thought 
proper  to  use  with  regard  to  my  intelligence,  sagacity, 
and  habits.  To  reply  in  this  tone  I  am  prevented  by 
the  position  I  occupy,  and  also,  it  is  opposed  to  my 
social  habits.  The  only  points  upon  which  I  will  reply 
in  a  few  words,  are  the  remarks  which  the  previous 
speaker  made  on  the  addresses  of  loyalty.  I  wished  to 
reserve  them  for  the  special  discussion,  but  as  this 
gentleman  offers  me  the  opportunity,  I  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  only  thing  which  struck  me  as  correct 
in  his  speech,  if  I  understand  his  words  aright,  are 
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words  which  I  addressed  to  the  Griinberg  Deputa- 
tion.    They  are  perfectly  correct,  and  I  stand  by  them. 
Besides,    I    wondered   that   the   speaker,    after    having 
eloquently  defended  the  rights  of  every   Prussian,  by 
word  and  writing   freely  to  express  his   opinions,  and 
having  claimed   the  right  of  petition   for  this  House, 
should  denounce  in  the  same  speech  a  similar  right  to 
the   loyal   deputations   to    His   Majesty.       Have  these 
people  not  as  good  a  right  as  you  to  express  their  opinion 
by  word  and  writing,  and  are  you  really  bound  by  the 
constitution  to  limit  these  rights  to  them  ?     Are  they 
ot  Prussians  as  well  as  you,  and  can  they  not  with  the 
me  rights  as  you  also  give  free  expression  to  their 
opinions  in  petitions  to  His  Majesty  ?     You  say  that 
ou    feel    yourselves    offended    by    expressions    which 
urred  in  these  addresses.     I  have  read  many  of  these 
dresses,  which  certainly  contain  some  hard  expressions, 
ut  slander  I  have  never  detected."     (Excitement.) 

Deputy    Virchow    expressed     himself,    under    great 

pplause    from    the    left,    "One    of  the   Polish    depu- 

ies,"     he     continued,     "  regrets     that     till     now     no 

russian  language  exists.     Yes,  Gentlemen,  there  is  a 

kind    of   Prussian   language,   and   it  is   that   which    at 

present  is  employed  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  ministerial 

table.     It  is  a  language,  however,  which  is  not  under- 

tood  in  the  whole  world." 

To  which  Bismarck  at  once  answered:  "The  last 
speaker  uses  the  word  "  Prussian  "  as  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium (loud  contradictions)  applied  to  myself,  with  an 
xpression  of  disparagement,  as  a  distinguishing  charac- 
ristic  that  I  spoke  a  Prussian  language  which  nobody 
here  understood,  and,  therefore,  you  did  not  understand 
me.  Gentlemen,  I  am  proud  of  speaking  a  Prussian 
language,  and  you  will  hear  it  still  oftener  from  me." 
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It  would  be  too  wearisome,  I  fear,  to  British  readers 
unacquainted  with  the  minor  questions  of  Prussian 
politics  at  this  time  to  be  led  through  all  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  this  session,  however 
interesting  it  would  be  to  see  how  the  strong  Minister 
President  dealt  with  them  all,  from  the  least  important 
to  the  highest.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  debate  on  the  Polish  question,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  stormiest  scenes,  and  is  so  noteworthy  as  the 
beginning  of  that  powerful  foreign  policy  through 
which  Bismarck  eventually  carried  out  his  great  work 
of  securing  Prussia's  splendour  and  the  unity  of 
Germany. 

On  the  8th  February  a  convention  was  signed  with 
Russia  for  mutual  action  against  the  Polish  outbreak, 
and  by  which  Russia  was  allowed  to  follow  the  in- 
surgents into  Prussian  territory  if  need  be.  Meetings 
of  the  populace  in  Posen  were  forbidden  by  the  police, 
and  the  matter  gradually  assumed  great  importance 
in  the  House.  The  convention  was  denounced  as  a 
blot  on  Prussian  honour.  One  of  the  deputies,  com- 
plaining of  the  army  having  been  mobilized,  in  closing 
his  attack,  said  that  if  the  Government  should  rush 
wantonly,  under  the  present  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, into  foreign  complications  and  adopt  an 
aggressive  policy,  he  had  confidence  in  the  whole 
House,  or  at  all  events  in  the  large  majority  of  it 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  land,  that  not  a  single 
thaler  would  be  granted  for  such  a  policy. 

Bismarck,  on  26th  February,  1863,  at  great  length 
explained  the  measures  they  had  taken  in  placing  the 
army  in  different  quarters  as  a  protection  for  the 
frontier  where  the  outbreak  had  occurred.  "  I  might," 
he  said,  "  have  pursued  the  opposite  policy,  and  done 
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nothing;  but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the 
outcry  that  would  have  followed  .  .  .  against  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  Government,  against  the  want 
of  foresight  in  protecting  Prussian  subjects "  (cheers 
from  the  Conservative  party),  He  refused  to  be 
brought  into  academic  discussion,  but  said,  "I  shall 
only  observe  that  in  this  whole  question  there  is 
nothing  touching  Prussian  politics,  and  nothing  with 
regard  to  our  relationships  with  Russia,  nothing 
except  the  attitude  of  Prussia  towards  the  Polish 
insurrection,  and  the  protection  of  Prussian  subjects 
against  the  harm  which  might  come  to  them  through 
this  Polish  insurrection." 

Another  speaker  argued  that  the  Government  ought 
to  have  advised  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Polish  demands.  To 
which  Bismarck  replied,  that  such  advice  to  foreign 
powers  was  always  dangerous,  and  added  sarcastic- 
ally, that  it  very  easily  led  to  a  reciprocity  in  this 
respect.  The  debate  was  carried  on  with  great  excite- 
ment. Some  deputies  protested  that  it  was  in  the 
Prussian  interest  to  give  no  assistance  either  to  the 
Russian  Government  or  to  the  Polish  insurgents,  and 
that  neither  party  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Prussian 
territory  without  being  disarmed ;  to  which  Bismarck, 
amidst  excitement  on  the  left,  and  applause  on 
the  right,  expressed  his  surprise  that  Prussian 
deputies  should  join  the  Polish  section  in  signing 
a  document  to  the  Government  in  favour  of  foreign 
nationalities  and  foreign  national  aspirations,  even 
if  such  could  only  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
their  own  Fatherland.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  political 
form  of  disease  which  unfortunately  is  geographically 
confined  to  the  boundaries  of  Germany " ;  and, 
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referring  to  British  institutions,  as  he  had  often  done, 
he  said,  "  Give  me  an  English  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  ask  for  English  institutions,"  adding— 
"  Deputy  von  Unruh  protested  under  very  warm 
applause  that  if  foreign  complications  should  arise  from 
the  action  which  the  Government  had  taken  to  protect 
our  frontiers  and  our  interests,  you  would  refuse  to 
vote  the  means  for  the  defence  of  the  land.  Is  that 
not  a  cry  to  foreign  Powers  to  come  on  ?  The  oppor- 
tunity is  favourable." 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  stifled  by  in- 
terruption, but  Bismarck  going  on  said,  "  Well,  I  am 
glad  you  are  able  to  express  a  feeling  of  indignation," 
at  which  the  interruption  became  so  great  that  the 
President  Behrend  had  to  interfere  to  restore  order. 
Bismarck  refused  to  discuss  being  called  to  order  even 
by  the  President,  and  proceeded,  "  This  threat  to  make 
Prussia  defenceless  was  spoken  by  Deputy  von  Unruh, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  refusal  of  taxes  in 
1848."  Again  the  interruption  was  so  great  that 
the  sentence  could  not  be  finished.  The  President 
Behrend  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
remarks  had  no  connection  with  the  present  ques- 
tion, to  which  Bismarck  replied  that  he  could  not 
acknowledge  his  right  to  interfere  ;  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  House,  that  he  represented  his 
Majesty  the  King,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  order  of  law  or  of  the  constitution  placed  him 
under  the  discipline  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber. 
Again  the  uproar  became  so  great  that  Behrend  had 
to  beg  the  house  to  be  calm  and  allow  Bismarck  to 
proceed,  which  he  did  by  saying  that  he  spoke  not 
under  the  chair,  but  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  a 
representative  of  the  King ;  and  so  bitter  did  he 
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become  that  Behrend  again  interrupted  him,  and 
MUM  in  Bismarck  told  him  plainly  his  opinion  was 
wrong  as  to  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
( 'hamber.  With  unflinching  tenacity  he  again  proceeded 
with  his  attack  upon  Deputy  von  Unruh  and  his  con- 
duct in  1848,  amidst  the  greatest  tumult  and  shouts 
of  the  assembly,  and  amidst  continued  ringing  of  the 
President's  bell.  Behrend  again  interfered,  threatening 
to  adjourn  the  House,  to  which  Bismarck  replied  that 
this  he  could  not  prevent  him  doing ;  but  that  as  he 
had  already  said  what  he  had  wished  to  say,  he  did 
not  need  to  repeat  it,  as  he  was  certain  they  had 
horoughly  understood  him.  This  he  uttered  under 
reat  tumult,  shoutings  of  contradictions,  and  cries  of 
Ijournment. 

At   great   length — too  great  to  be  reproduced  here 
and   under  unceasing  interruptions,   the   debate  was 
arried  on  for  days.     His  argument  was  that  the  con- 
ention    with    Eussia   was    to    the    advantage    of   both 
wers,   and  especially  of  Prussia.      "  We  feel  strong 
the  conviction,"  he  said,  "  of  having  done  our  duty, 
duty  which  'is  laid  upon  us  to  protect  the  interests 
f  our  land."     He  combated  every  assertion,  met  critical 
itterness   with    the    keenest    scorn,    the  notes    which 
rang  clearest  through  all  his  speech  being  that  it  was 
•or    Prussia's   advantage,    and    to   this    note   he    stuck 
with    the     most     unflinching    firmness,     sweeping    all 
other  considerations  and  all  other  interests  out  of  his 
way. 

This  debate  was  not  finished,  nor  had  even  reached 
ts  acutest  stage,  when  Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark, 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  30th  March,  1863,  dis- 
solving the  constitutional  relationship  with  the  Elbe 
Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  making  them  tributary 
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provinces,  with  a  view  to  incorporating  them  in  the 
Danish  kingdom.  Questions  were  asked  as  to  how  the 
Government  regarded  this  step,  and  Bismarck  was 
severely  twitted  by  the  opposition  leaders,  who  asserted 
that  Denmark  only  took  this  step  because  she  knew  that 
the  Prussian  Ministry,  through  dissensions  at  home  and 
isolation  abroad,  had  its  hands  completely  tied.  One 
deputy,  Twesten,  sarcastically  remarked,  amidst  cheers 
from  the  left,  that,  perhaps,  the  Danes  thought  the 
ruling  party  in  Prussia  would  take  no  measure  against 
Denmark,  remembering  that  the  present  Minister  (Bis- 
marck) had  characterized  the  war  with  Denmark  of 
1849  "  as  a  most  unjust,  frivolous,  and  destructive 
undertaking  in  support  of  a  perfectly  unjustifiable 
rebellion,"  and  that  generally  the  Ministry  was  given  to 
understand  that  such  a  war  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  Chamber.  Bismarck  met  these  observations  with 
equal  scorn,  and  continued,  "  This  will  not  prevent  me 
in  my  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  from  representing 
exclusively  the  interest  of  this  land,  and  not  personal 
opinions  which  I  have  expressed  some  fourteen  years 
ago,"  adding  the  famous  and  significant  words,  "The  last 
speaker  has  further  sought  to  soothe  Denmark  by  saying 
that  at  the  moment  no  war  against  her  may  be  expected 
from  Prussia's  unsettled  relationships  at  home  and 
abroad.  Gentlemen,  those  abroad  are  fortunately  not  so 
gullible,  and  I  can  assure  you,  and  assure  foreign 
Powers,  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  wage  war,  we 
shall  do  so  with  your  approval  or  without  it."  From 
such  speeches  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tension  between 
the  Bismarck  Ministry  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  becoming  more  and  more  strained,  and  the  conflict 
reached  its  most  acute  stage  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the 
Minister  of  War,  von  Roon,  was  defending  the  Minister 
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from  personal  attacks  and  injurious  epithets.  He  was 
interrupted  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  von 
Bockum-Dolffs,  when,  following  Bismarck's  example,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  be  interrupted,  according  to  the 
constitution  I  can  speak  when  I  wish.  The  authority 
of  the  President  reaches  the  Ministers'  table,  and  no 
further." 

This  was  followed  by  a  perfect  uproar  in  the  Chamber, 
during  which  the  President  put  on  his  hat,  and  closed 
the  sitting.  The  Ministry  issued  a  declaration,  which 
closed  by  saying  that  they  would  not  attend  the  House 
until  an  explanation  was  given  as  to  why  the  President 
interfered  with  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  also  until 
an  assurance  was  given  that  such  conduct  would  not 
be  repeated.  Instead  of  this  explanation  and  assurance 
the  Chamber  replied,  "  It  found  no  reason  to  accede  to 
the  request." 

On  the  21st  May,  Bismarck,  as  Minister  President, 
read  a  Koyal  message,  which  vindicated  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  severely 
rebuked  the  Chamber  for  seeking  to  interfere  with  their 
rights,  concluding  with  the  significant  words,  "  We  can, 
therefore,  only  exhort  the  House  of  Deputies  to  put  an 

d  to  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  important 

terests  of  the  land  are  suffering,  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  giving  to  our  Ministers  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  they  desire,  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  thus  make  a  further  practical  working  together 
ible,  without  which  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  any 
good  result  from  the  transactions  of  the  House."  To  this 
exhortation  the  House  replied  in  an  address  to  the  King, 

£it  had  no  thought  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
this  Minister,  and  declined  to  assist  in  the  present 
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policy  of  the  Government.     To  this  the  King  answered 
on  27th  May,   1863  : 

"  My  Ministers  possess  my  confidence.  Their  official 
acts  have  been  done  with  my  approval,  and  I  can  only 
thank  them  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
opposing  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  for  an  extension  of  power." 

The  House  was  prorogued  on  the  same  day,  and 
dissolved  on  the  2nd  September  following.  No  practical 
results  could  come  from  such  a  session,  and  its  chief  use 
was  to  show  the  firm  and  resolute  character  of  the  Minis- 
ter, who  not  only  raised  and  spent  public  money  against 
the  wish  and  votes  of  the  House,  but  was  prepared  to 
wage  war  with  a  haughty  indifference  to  their  wishes 
or  decisions.  The  Opposition  continued  this  attack 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  here,  again,  Bis- 
marck showed  he  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  thrown 
away  the  scabbard.  According  to  the  constitution  the 
Government  had  the  right,  with  all  the  power  of  the  law, 
to  preserve  public  safety  when  the  Chamber  was  not 
sitting.  Bismarck  maintained  that  the  public  safety 
was  in  danger  through  these  continued  hostile  attacks 
of  the  press,  and  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  on  the 
1st  June  suspending  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  empowering  the  different  district  authorities 
to  forbid  the  publication  of  newspapers  which,  after 
two  warnings,  continued  to  publish  anything  likely  to 
endanger  the  public  safety.  The  press  again  besieged 
the  King  with  petitions  and  deputations.  He  and  his 
Minister  stood  firm  as  rocks.  The  newspapers  must  be 
controlled.  The  deputations  were  not  received.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  that  another  revolution  was 
anticipated ;  but,  however  much  France,  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  her  subservient  States  might  wish  it, 
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te  powerful  Minister  prevented  the  public  peace  from 
;ing  disturbed.  Will  the  reader  kindly  bear  this 
ds  in  mind  until  we  bring  up  to  this  same  date,  in 
a  few  sentences,  the  severe  struggle  which  during  this 
time  Bismarck  had  been  carrying  on  with  Austria  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CONTINUED  STRUGGLE  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

TRUE  to  the  attitude  he  had  taken  up  towards 
Austria,  Bismarck  lost  no  time  after  coming  to  power 
in  setting  himself  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
December  1862  he  explained  to  Count  Karolyi,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  that : 

"  Our  relations  with  Austria  must,  in  my  opinion, 
inevitably  become  either  better  or  worse.  It  is  the 
sincere  w7ish  of  His  Majesty  the  King  that  the  first 
may  happen.  Should  we,  however,  for  some  time 
not  see  the  necessary  advances  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  the  other  alternative,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  it." 

Count  Karolyi  referred  to  the  well-known  friendly 
sentiments  which  the  Imperial  house  had  always 
cherished  towards  Prussia. 

"  In  the  decade  which  preceded  the  events  of 
1848,"  continued  Bismarck,  "there  was  indeed  a 
secret  understanding  between  the  two  great  Powers, 
by  virtue  of  which  Austria  was  assured  of  Prussia's 
support  in  European  questions,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  us  a  free  influence  over  the  German 
States,  and  this  influence  found  expression  in  the 
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formation  of  the  '  Zollverein.'  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  German  federation  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
unity  in  internal  affairs  and  a  respect  at  home  and 
abroad  which  have  not  since  then  prevailed.  It  is 
not  the  question  here  whose  fault  it  was  that  similar 
relations  have  not  been  formed  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  federation.  At  present,  however,  we  find 
precisely  in  those  States  with  which  Prussia,  on 
account  of  her  geographical  situation,  should  have 
specially  friendly  relations,  a  hostile  influence  which 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  successfully  incited  against 
us.  It  is  possible  that  Austria  may  gain  in  this  way 
the  disadvantage  of  the  whole  relationship  of  the 
federation  the  sympathies  of  the  Governments  of 
hose  States,  but  she  will  most  certainly  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  Prussia." 

"  I  feel  sure,"  replied  the  ambassador  with  confi- 
ence,  "  that  both  great  Powers  would  certainly  have 
ach  other  again  as  allies  in  a  war  foreboding 
anger  to  Austria."  To  which  Bismarck  answered  : 

"  In  this  presumption  lies,  in  my  opinion,  a  danger- 
us  mistake,  on  which  a  light,  fatal  to  both  Cabinets, 
would  be  shed  only  at  the  decisive  moment.  I  can 
therefore  only  urge  your  Excellency  to  oppose  this 
rror  vigorously  in  Vienna.  Already  in  the  last  war, 
he  Italian,  the  alliance  with  Prussia  would  have  given 
very  different  results  to  Austria  had  the  two  Powers 
during  the  preceding  eight  years  not  striven  in 
German  politics  in  a  way  which  only  brought  advan- 
ge  to  the  lookers  on,  and  had  in  this  way  under- 
mined their  mutual  confidence.  If,  in  spite  of  that, 
Prussia  did  not  snatch  an  advantage  from  Austria's 
dilemma,  but,  on  the  contrary,  armed  in  her  assistance, 
this  was  clearly  only  due  to  their  previous  and  more 
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intimate  relationships.  Should  it,  however,  be  impos- 
sible again  to  take  up  and  revive  their  relationships, 
then  an  alliance  of  Prussia  with  an  adversary  of 
Austria  would  under  similar  circumstances  be  just  as 
probable  as  a  true  and  firm  alliance  of  both  the 
German  Great  Powers  against  a  common  foe.  I  at 
least  could  not  under  similar  circumstances  bring 
myself  to  advise  my  most  gracious  master,  the  King, 
to  a  position  of  neutrality.  Austria  has  the  choice 
between  giving  up  her  present  hostile  policy  towards 
Prussia,  supported  by  a  coalition  with  the  middle 
States,  and  seeking  an  honourable  alliance  with  us. 
It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  the  latter  should  take 
place,  but  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  Austria 
giving  up  her  intrigues  against  us  at  the  German 
courts." 

"  And  in  what  shall  Austria  find  compensation," 
demanded  Count  Karolyi,  greatly  confused,  "if  it  is 
demanded  from  her  to  give  up  her  ancient  influence 
in  German  affairs,  an  influence  which  has  grown  with 
her  in  the  history  of  the  centuries,  and  which  is 
founded  on  her  powerful  position  and  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  ancestral  house  ?  " 

"  Austria  would,"  said  Bismarck  composedly,  "  act 
in  her  own  interest  if  she  would  transfer  her  centre 
of  gravity  to  Ofen." 

This  interview  as  related  above  agrees  with  the 
text  of  the  Bismarck  circular  dispatch,  issued  on  the 
24th  January,  1863,  and  shows  clearly  the  character 
of  Bismarck's  policy.  Count  Karolyi  did  not  fail  to 
report  it  with  the  utmost  possible  exactitude  to 
Vienna — as  Bismarck  had  indeed  asked  him  to  do- 
where  in  the  meantime  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Frei- 
herr  von  Werther,  by  order  of  his  Government,  had 
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similar  conversation  with  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Rechberg. 

However,    the   Austrian  Cabinet  seemed    to  turn   a 
deaf  ear  to  these   warning  voices.      Austria   relied  on 
the  support  of  the  middle  States,  and  Count  Rechberg, 
along    with    the    Ministers    of    Saxony,    Bavaria,     and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  pressed  with  zeal  in  the  federation, 
and    in    spite    of    Prussia's    opposition,    the    so-called 
Delegations-project,  i.e.  the  constitution  of  a  committee 
at  the  Bund  from  the  Chambers  of  the  separate  States 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  legislative  proposals. 
This   was   not   the    way  by  which  Prussia  wished   to 
ring  about  the  unity  of  Germany. 
The   Prussian    Government    saw    in    the    delegation 
ly  a  strengthening  of  the  individual  interests  of  the 
arious    States,    and    saw    only    in    a    representation 
ected     directly    by    the    people    of    each    federated 
tate  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  authorized 
achinery  of  the  German  nation  as  an  effective  instru- 
ent  in   the  conduct  of   their    mutual    affairs.       The 
roject  was  shattered  by  the  opposition  of  Prussia. 

Austria  had,'  however,  continued  her  policy  to  form 
a  united  German  Parliament  whose  two  leading 
features  were  to  constitute  Austria  the  leading  power 
and  to  bind  the  other  States  to  take  the  field  with 
her  in  case  of  war.  Bismarck  maintained  his  old 
position  of  Prussian  equality,  hinting  indeed  at 
Prussian  superiority,  and  especially  and  strongly  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  Austria,  having  possessions  and 
interests  which  were  not  German,  might  have  a 
policy  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  othej  States  ;  but 
Austria,  like  Denmark,  was  evidently  so  impressed 
with  Prussia's  seemingly  precarious  position,  that  she 
resolved  upon  a  bold  and  decisive  step. 
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The  Russo-Prussian  convention  had  aroused  a  hostile 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  Napoleon.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  in  open  warfare  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  free  press  denounced  it,  and  the  smaller 
States  also  were  wedded  to  Austria  and  estranged 
from  Prussia.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Austrian 
statesmen  that  under  such  circumstances  any  serious 
objection  could  be  raised  by  her  rival  power  if  she 
acted  promptly  and  vigorously,  but  she  had  to  learn 
that  she  had  to  deal  with  men  of  very  different 
calibre  from  those  of  the  fatal  day  of  Olmtitz. 

The  Prussian  King,  being  at  the  baths  at  Gastein, 
was  joined  by  Bismarck  in  July,  as  the  relations 
with  Austria  were  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 
On  the  19th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  Nlirnberg  (the  King  having  come  as  far  as 
Regensburg  to  meet  him).  After  humorous  reference 
to  some  incidents  on  his  journey,  he  says  : 

"  Travelling  suits  me  splendidly,  but  it  is  annoying 
to  be  stared  at  in  every  station  as  if  one  were  a  Jap. 
The  incognito  with  its  pleasant  convenience  is  over 
until  I  some  time  or  another,  like  others  before  me, 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  some  one  else  will  have 
the  privilege  of  universal  ill-will.  ...  I  must 
close,  although  my  soup  has  not  yet  arrived,  but 
I  can  write  no  further  on  such  paper  with  a  steel 
pen,  otherwise  I  will  get  cramp  in  my  fingers." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  from  such  letters  that  in 
spite  of  the  terrible  harassments  of  his  official  life 
he  still  had  "  a  heart  abune  them  a',"  and  never  lost 
his  courage,  self-reliance,  or  humour. 

Then  it  was  that  Austria,  with  a  speed  unusual 
in  her  diplomacy,  took  that  bold  step,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  given  effect  to  her  utmost 
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desire.  She  proposed  to  call  together  a  conference 
of  the  various  German  rulers  to  settle  a  constitution 
for  the  United  Germany.  The  Austrian  Emperor 
being  also  at  Gastein,  visited  King  William  L,  and 
laid  his  plan  before  him.  He  naturally  consulted  his 
Minister,  and,  on  a  second  visit  (the  next  forenoon), 
the  King  informed  the  Emperor  that  before  such  a 
conference  could  be  held  the  plan  would  require  to 
be  laid  before  and  considered  by  a  meeting  of 
Ministers  of  State,  summoned  for  that  purpose.  The 
Emperor,  recognizing  the  voice  of  Bismarck  in  this 
diplomatic  reply,  had  an  interview  with  him  the 
same  afternoon,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
rhe  Austrian  views,  but  every  argument,  and  all 
persuasion,  were  utterly  lost  upon  the  unbendable 
statesman.  The  Emperor  soon,  therefore,  broke  off 
e  interview,  and  left  Gastein  the  same  evening. 
The  Prussian  King,  thinking  that  his  counsel  would 
e  weighed  and  considered  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
.ent,  was  disagreeably  surprised  to  receive,  shortly 
fter  the  Emperor's  departure,  an  official  invitation, 
ated  31st  July,  i.e.  four  days  previously,  to  attend 
he  Conference  of  Eulers  on  the  16th  August.  The 
King  declined  either  to  attend  himself  or  send  a  repre- 
sentative. Eepeated  efforts  were  made,  and  influential 
ressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  alter  his /decision, 
but  guided  by  his  firm  and  faithful  Minister,  he  re- 
mained immovable.  The  conference  was  held,  and  the 
project,  which  was  as  wholly  against  Prussia's  position 
and  power  as  could  possibly  be  made,  was  passed 
almost  unanimously.  But  this  brilliant  project  for 
the  happiness  of  a  United  Germany  was  so  compli- 
cated and  confused  that  it  could  not  stand  the  fire 
f  Bismarck's  well-directed  criticism.  He  demanded 
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for  Prussia  a  veto  against  any  war  of  the  Bund  in 
defence  of  any  interests  or  territory  not  German  ; 
the  perfect  equality  with  Austria  of  presiding  at  and 
controlling  the  Bund  meetings,  and  a  representation 
of  the  people  not  elected  by  the  Landtage,  but  by  direct 
election  by  the  population  of  the  various  States ; — 
and  these  views  he  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  powerful 
report  to  the  King. 

The  result  of  this  overthrow  of  Austrian  policy  was 
naturally  to  increase  the  irritation  between  the  two 
powers,  and  it  was  in  this  stage  of  the  quarrel 
that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  incident  to  which  I  have 
referred  occurred. 

Even  here  in  this  anxious  time  Bismarck  wrote  the 
most  conversational  letters  to  his  wife  and  sister,  mixed 
with  accounts  of  amusements,  of  the  chase,  and  of 
personal  reflections.  In  one  he  says,  ' '  The  mare  is 
again  in  Berlin " ;  in  another,  "  I  cannot  leave  the 
King  on  account  of  this  German  windbag  affair."  After 
referring  to  the  King,  his  health,  his  hard  work,  and 
himself,  he  says,  "  To-day  I  had  my  last  bath,  twenty 
or  twenty-one  in  twenty-six  days  ;  I  am  very  well, 
but  over  head  and  ears  in  work."  This  last  sentence, 
we  cam  well  believe,  with  the  controlling  of  affairs  at 
home,  and  dealing  with  Austria's  policy,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  so  pre-eminently  successful. 

With  this  deviation,  I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to 
return  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  to  which  I 
brought  this  history,  both  as  regards  the  House  of 
Deputies  and  the  relations  with  Austria. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
THE   SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  DISPUTE. 

THE  mists  of  great  confusion  float  around  the  ordinary 
British  mind  on  this  question.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  sympathies  of  Britain  were  largely 
in  favour  of  Denmark,  but  these  were  called  forth 
ore  by  sentiment  than  by  a  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  the  real  position  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  devotion  to  "  The  Sea 

; tig's  Daughter,"  the  most  deservedly  popular  princess 
o  ever  came  to  dwell  amongst  us,  largely  increased 
that  sentiment ;  but  that  facts  were  really  against 
Denmark,  I  think  a  short  plain  review  will  show.  In 
1848  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  many  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  German,  rebelled  against  the 
Danish  rule,  to  whose  King,  as  Duke  of  these  pro- 
vinces, they  were  subject.  The  Prussian  troops  being, 
as  we  saw,  withdrawn  from  Berlin,  were  sent  to  aid 
.e  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  and,  finally,  the  incident 
as  arranged  at  the  London  Conference  of  1852.  In 
e  London  Protocol  of  8th  May  it  was  provided  that 
e  King  of  Denmark  should  be  Duke  of  Schleswig 
cl  Holstein,  the  old  condition  that  these  two  duchies 
ould  remain  for  ever  undivided,  ("sollen  bleven 
iglich  ungedeelt"  or  "up  ewig  tosamende");  and 
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further,  that  Prince  Christian  of  Gllicksburg  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  heir,  under  the  strict  con- 
dition that  he  should  never  seek  to  incorporate  these 
duchies  into  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  rule  them 
as  independent  duchies.  This  protocol  was  signed 
by  the  Danish  King,  Frederick  VII. ,  and  by  Prince 
Christian  of  Gllicksburg,  who,  by  the  same  protocol, 
was  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  This  protocol 
was  also  signed  by  Britain,  France,  Kussia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  Though  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein- Gliicksburg  was  under  these  conditions  recog- 
nized as  successor  to  Frederick  VII.  (owing  to  his 
having  no  male  heir),  the  nearest  heir  was  really 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg,  who, 
however,  renounced  his  right  of  succession  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Gliicksburg  for  two  and  a  half  million 
thalers,  although  against  this  his  sons,  the  princes  of 
Augustenburg,  protested. 

This  arrangement  continued  until  the  Danish  King 
issued  his  proclamation  of  30th  March,  1863.  This 
was  followed  by  a  new  constitution  incorporating  Schles- 
wig  in  the  Danish  kingdom,  which  was  accepted  and 
approved  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Danish  parliament 
on  the  13th  November  of  the  same  year.  Two  days 
later  the  Danish  King  died  suddenly  in  Gliicksburg, 
and  on  the  following  day,  16th  November,  Prince 
Christian  of  Gliicksburg  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Denmark  and  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  under  the 
title  of  Christian  IX.,  by  virtue  of  the  London  Protocol 
of  1852,  and  on  the  same  day  Prince  Christian  of 
Augustenburg  claimed  the  duchies  by  virtue  of  his 
right  as  legitimate  male  heir.  On  the  17th  the  Danish 
parliament  practically  compelled  the  new  King  to  sign 
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the  new  constitution.      This  fatal   act   put   an   end  to 
the   old   order   of   things,    and    to   use    the    words    of 
mi  able  modern  German  historian  (Wilhelm  Mltller)  : 
"  Bismarck    at   once    assumed   the    offensive,    and    led 
Prussia  on  the  lines  of  Frederick  the  Great."     He  had 
indeed     prepared    the     way    for    independent    action. 
France    had    been   conciliated,    and    Russia    was    more 
than  friendly  owing  to   the   attitude   assumed  towards 
her  by   Prussia  on    the   Polish   revolt.      With   Austria 
he  seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty,   for  jealous  lest 
Prussia  should  gain  prestige,   and  smarting  under  the 
diplomatic  defeat  she  had  just  sustained  from  Bismarck 
the   proposed  reform  act,  she   was  only  too    eager 
adopt  his  policy  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
e  two  Powers  passed   a  resolution  at  the  Bund  on 
e  7th  December,  1863,  to  seize  Holstein  as  a  pledge 
for   the    fulfilment    of   their    decision.       Six   thousand 

Kanoverian  and   six  thousand  Saxon   troops   marched 
to  the  duchy  on  the  23rd,  and  the  Danes  withdrew 
beyond  the  Eider. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the  best  place  to  point  out  that 
the  feeling  in  the  duchies  was  brought  about  through, 
first,  the  race  antagonism  of  centuries,  but  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  by  the  arrogant  bearing  of  the  Danes 
after  their  victories  of  1850-52;  everything  German 
was  opposed  in  Schleswig.  everything  Danish  was 
favoured  ;  in  church  and  'school  and  official  life  the 
Danish  language  was  commanded  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively, and  so  sorely  did  the  German  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  feel  the  oppression  that  numbers  emigrated 
Prussia,  and  naturally  added  to  the  feeling  of 
mpathy  with  the  duchies,  and  of  hostility  to  the 
anes.  This  explains  the  numerous  efforts  made  by 
e  duchies  to  secure  their  severance  from  their  more 
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powerful  neighbour,  and  now,  on  the  death  of  Frederick 

VII.  without  a  male  heir,  they  made  every  exertion 
to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke.     They  received  the   pro- 
clamation   of  the    legitimate   heir   as   Duke    Frederick 

VIII.  with   great  enthusiasm,   and  they   were  greatly 
chagrined  to  find  that  Denmark   still  insisted   on  her 
sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  the  London  Protocol.     Mean- 
time the  Prussian  parliament,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  prorogued  on  the  2nd  September,  was  followed 
by  a  new  election  on  the  28th  October.     This  election 
resulted  in   the  return  of  a  Chamber  no  less  opposed 
to    the    Bismarck     policy    than    the    one    which   had 
preceded  it.     The   House  met  on  the   9th  November, 
and  on  the  1st  December  the  Progressive  Party  brought 
forward  proposals  to    give   effect  to  their  own  strong 
feeling,    and    what    was    also    the    feeling    of   a    large 
section    of    the    people,    to    acknowledge    the    claims 
of    the    Prince    of    Augustenburg.       The    commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  in  its  report  to  the 
House  said,  "  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  Germany 
demanded    that    the    various    German    States    should 
protect  the   rights  of  the  duchies,  should  acknowledge 
the  hereditary   prince,    Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  lend 
him   practical    assistance    in    maintaining   his   rights." 
The    Chairman   of  the    Commission,   Deputy    Twesten, 
sought   to    explain    away   the    binding   nature    of    the 
London  Protocol,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  Prussia 
of  allowing  Schleswig-Holstein  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  Danish  kingdom.     "  The  duchies,"   he  said,   "  hold 
firmly  to   their    German   Fatherland     ...     we   are 
bound    to    protect    such    a    portion    of    the    German 
people  ;   each  according  to  the  best  of  his  power  must 
take  care  that  it  is  not  lost  to  Germany."     Bismarck 
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replied  in  an  exhaustive  and  clear  speech,  in  which  he 
showed  that  he  Had  a  firm  and  well-defined  policy. 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  the  suspicion  against  the 
Government  which  may  exist,  is,  on  this  question,  not 
mutual.  In  a  question  of  such  gravity  and  importance 
which  the  Chairman  has  properly  characterized  as  pos- 
sibly a  starting  point  to  greater  developments,  we  have 
confidence  that  everywhere  the  feeling  for  our  com- 
mon Fatherland  will  be  greater  than  the  feeling  for 
party."  In  a  written  document  he  pointed  out  that 
the  position  of  Prussia  on  the  Danish  question  was 
conditioned  by  a  past  involving  certain  duties  ;  that 
tin-  task  given  to  their  policy  would  be  to  carry  out 
and  conform  to  these  obligations,  as  in  a  way  ordered 

t'  their  highest  political  duty,  viz.,  care  for  the  honour 
d  for  the  safety  of  their  Fatherland. 
" The  decision,"  he  said,  "as  to  the  question  if  and 
len  the  Danish  Government,  through  a  non-fulfilment 
of  their  obligations,  will  put  us  into  a  position  of 
renouncing  the  London  treaty,  the  Koyal  Government 
reserves  exclusively  for  itself."  "However  the  matter 
may  be  decided  'in  Frankfurt,"  he  added,  "Prussia  will, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  her  position 
as  a  European  Power,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Bund, 
stand  with  special  firmness  for  German  rights  in  the 
duchies,  and  for  her  own  self-respect  in  the  council  of 
tin*  great  Powers."  *  A  few  days  later,  on  the  9th 
December,  the  Finance  Minister  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  the  loan  of  twelve  million  thalers,  "in  view 
of  the  present  position  of  conflicting  questions  between 
U-iimark  and  Germany."  This  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mission of  21  members,  the  result  being  that  on 
the  18th  December,  instead  of  granting  the  loan,  they 
brought  in  an  address  to  the  King,  saying  .that  it 
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was  the  duty  of  Germany,  and  above  all  of  Prussia, 
to  acknowledge  the  hereditary  right  of  Frederick  VIII. 
to  free  the  German  Bund  territory  from  the  presence 
of  Danish  troops,  and  to  establish  the  incorporation 
and  independence  of  the  duchies.  The  House  of 
Deputies,  however,  saw  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
the  Royal  Government  was  working  in  a  direction 
which  threatened  not  to  set  aside,  but  to  establish 
and  strengthen  the  agreement,  1851-52.  "Therefore, 
we  respectfully  but  urgently  ask  your  Majesty  to 
withdraw  from  the  London  treaty,  to  acknowledge  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg 
as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  so  to  act  that  the 
German  Bund  will  render  him  substantial  assistance 
in  freeing  and  obtaining  possession  of  his  inheritance." 

Bismarck  combated  the  arguments  of  the  liberal  party 
with  his  usual  force,  and  upon  the  lines  already  shown 
in  the  debate  upon  the  protocol,  speaking  amidst  inter- 
ruptions, bravos,  and  many  scenes  of  great  excitement ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  power,  the  address  to  the  King 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  To  this  address  a 
dignified  reply  was  sent  by  the  King,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  House  could  not  expect  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  obligation  which  Prussia  had  undertaken  in  1852, 
and  that  the  succession  question  would  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. He  urged  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  funds  for  the  defence  of  the 
Bund's  decision,  and  for  the  future  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  commission  again  took  up  the  matter,  and  Bismarck, 
seeing  that  their  decision  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
indicated  the  course  he  would  take  in  the  significant 
words :  "  We  have  now,  as  hitherto,  confidence  in  you 
that  you  will  vote  us  the  funds  which  we  so  urgently 
require,  so  that  they  may  be  at  our  disposal  in  a  consti- 
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way.  Otherwise  we  must  take  them  where  we 
get  them."  The  commission  recommended  the 
rejection  of  the  loan,  and,  after  an  excited  debate,  the 
I  louse  gave  effect  to  this  recommendation,  and  on  the 
•2'Jnd  January,  1864,  refused  the  loan  by  a  vote  of  275 
against  51.  The  Upper  Chamber  passed  the  army 
budget,  and  approved  of  the  Government's  proposals. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  all  this  as  null  and 
void,  and  accused  the  Government  of  a  breach  of  the 
constitution.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  25th  ; 
Bismarck  was  again  left  without  a  constitutional 
budget,  but  fortunately  the  well-organized  finances  of 
Prussia  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  even  without 

war  loan  for  which  he  had  asked. 
Bismarck's  attitude  on  this  question  was  misunder- 
.,  chiefly  no  doubt  because  his  intentions  were 
own.  He  pursued  his  policy  calmly  and  coldly ; 
as  little  carried  away  by  the  enthusiastic  outburst  of 
German  feeling,  both  within  and  without  the  duchies, 
in  favour  of  Prince  Augustenburg,  as  influenced  by 
the  fierce  attacks  that  were  directed  against  him  from 
every  quarter.  '  If  it  were  still  possible  to  do  so,  he 
increased  his  unpopularity.  The  public  were  reminded 
of  his  famous  defence  of  the  fatal  Olmutz  treaty 
which  brought  humiliation  to  Prussia,  and  gave  the 
duchies  to  Denmark,  and  every  possible  indictment 
was  raked  up  against  him  from  the  political  dust-bin 
<>f  the  past.  To  all  this  he  was  absolutely  indifferent, 
d  seemingly  so  cold  and  unsympathetic  with  the 
nd  of  popular  feeling,  that  the  King  himself  is 
sported  to  have  been  surprised  at  his  attitude,  and 
<>  have  said,  "  Are  you  really  not  a  German  your- 
?"  But  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments, 
is  clear  he  was  the  truest  German  of  them  all, 
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and  his  policy  was  dictated  by  the  fact,  not  that  he 
loved  the  duchies  less,  but  that  he  loved  Germany, 
and  especially  Prussia,  more.  The  popular  clamour 
was  the  "  Duchies  freed  from  Danish  rule,  and  inde- 
pendent, under  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg. " 
Bismarck's  policy  was  the  duchies  freed  from  Danish 
rule,  but  incorporated  with  Germany ;  as  he  himself 
said  many  years  later  in  referring  to  this  event— 
"  That  is  the  diplomatic  action  of  which  I  am  the 
most  proud.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  I  thought  of  the  acquisition  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  it  was  difficult  to  manage.  Every  one 
was  against  me — Austria,  the  small  States,  the  ladies 
of  our  Court,  the  liberals,  the  English ;  Napoleon  did 
not  trouble  himself;  he  thought  in  this  way  to  lay 
us  under  obligation  to  him.  Even  the  King  himself 
would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  long  time.  We  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  at  which  I  let  fly  the  longest 
speech  I  have  ever  delivered,  and  laid  before  my 
listeners  things  which  must  have  appeared  to  them 
exaggerated  and  impossible  ;  to  judge  from  their 
astonished  countenances,  they  really  'jaloused'  that 
I  had  taken  too  much  wine  to  my  lunch." 

The  side  issues  which  were  involved,  such  as 
Holstein  being  a  member  of  the  Bund  and  Schleswig 
not,  and  other  minor  complications,  which  were  sought 
to  be  used  in  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  to 
Bismarck's  policy,  were  swept  away  by  the  March 
declaration  and  the  November  constitution  of  the 
Danish  Government.  Bismarck  stood  by  the  London 
treaty,  but  when  the  new  Danish  King,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Eider-Danes,  signed  the  November 
constitution  in  violation  of  the  London  treaty,  Bis- 
marck at  once  declared  that  this  violation  re-opened 
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e  whole  affair,  and  that  the  succession  to  the  duchies 
as  again  an  open  question.  Undoubtedly  Bismarck's 
great  object  at  that  time  was  to  obtain  a  good  port 
for  Prussia,  and  Kiel  was  the  one  he  desired.  Had 
the  Augustenburg  aspirant  been  more  yielding,  and 
granted  this  concession,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  might 
have  secured  the  support  of  Prussia ;  but,  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  his  favour,  he 
refused  any  such  concession.  Bismarck  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  own  policy.  Immediately  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  he  recommended 
the  King  to  march  his  army  into  the  duchies,  but 
ng  that  such  a  step  would  awaken  the  dis- 
st  of  foreign  Powers,  the  distrust  and  jealousy 
the  middle  States,  and  especially  of  Austria,  he 
Ived  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
ower ;  and  so  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bund  these  two 
owers  proposed  that  the  Danish  King  should  be  re- 
ested  to  withdraw  the  November  constitution,  failing 
which  there  should  be  a  military  occupation  of  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  just  demand.  This  resolution  was  proposed  on 
the  14th  January,  1864,  and,  no  doubt  to  Bismarck's 
satisfaction,  was  refused  by  the  Bund.  He  was  grati- 
fied by  this  vote,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  now  left 
to  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  signatories  to  the  London 
treaty,  to  carry  out  his  policy,  and  eventually  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  duchies. 

Prussia  and  Austria  now  formally  demanded  on  the 
16th  January  the  withdrawal  of  the  November  consti- 
tution, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  London  treaty. 
Denmark  refused,  and  on  the  1st  February  the  troops 
of  the  two  leading  Powers  marched  into  Holstein, 
and  crossed  the  Eider.  The  middle  States  protested 
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indignantly  in  every  shape  and  form  against  this 
action,  but  Bismarck  troubled  himself  in  no  wise 
about  this,  but  saw  to  it  that  his  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  would  not  prevent  his  success.  Napoleon,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  conciliated  by  the  treaty  of 
commerce.  Russia  had  been  entirely  gained  by  the 
Prussian  action  in  the  Polish  revolt,  and  Britain, 
though  in  favour  of  the  Danes,  and  no  doubt  jealous 
of  Prussia's  endeavours  to  obtain  seaboard  possession, 
after  various  communications,  by  which  poor  Denmark 
was  misled,  decided  to  attempt  no  armed  inter- 
vention, all  the  more  so  as  Napoleon  declined  to  make 

demonstration  on  the  Rhine ;  besides  which,  she 
clearly  must  have  seen  that  Denmark  had  put  herself 
entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Now  appeared  a  hitherto  comparatively  unknown 
name,  Helmut  von  Moltke,  to  direct  the  strategy  of 
the  allied  army.  He  did  so  with  such  success,  that  the 
Danes  were  as  completely  outgeneralled  as  overmatched . 
until  on  the  18th  April  they  were  completely  routed 
with  the  loss  of  their  General,  Du-Plat,  five  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  and  they  gave 
up  their  last  fortress  in  Jutland  without  firing  a 
shot  in  its  defence. 

Meantime  the  British  Government,  which  had  been 
unwearied  in  its  efforts  to  re-establish  peace,  succeeded 
in  securing  the  assembling  of  a  conference  in  London 
on  the  25th  April,  1864,  and  an  armistice  was  de- 
clared on  the  9th  May.  Bismarck  now,  on  the  15th 
May,  formally  renounced  allegiance  to  the*  treaty  of 
1852,  and  declared  himself  free  to  make  any  com- 
bination more  likely  to  settle  the  question  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

During    this    conference,    when    one    proposal    was 

t 
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di'< -lined  by  Denmark,  the  next  one  proposed  by 
Prussia  was  made  even  harder ;  indeed  the  first 
was  so  favourable  that  the  Danes  made  a  fatal 
error  in  not  accepting  it,  and  finally,  after  various 
other  solutions  had  been  proposed  and  rejected,  the 
conference  broke  up  on  the  25th  June,  without  having 
had  any  result,  and  on  the  following  day  hostilities 
were  recommenced. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th-29th  June,  the  Prussians, 
under  General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  crossed  the 
Alsen  Sound  in  face  of  the  Danish  fire,  stormed 
Sonderburg  in  the  morning,  and  completely  routed 
e  Danes,  who  left  four  thousand  men  dead  or 
ptive  on  the  field.  This  brilliant  feat  of  arms  prac- 
ly  ended  the  war.  With  her  armies  destroyed, 
tland  and  North  Friesland  overrun,  Copenhagen  in 
nger,  and  left  "  to  tread  the  wine-press  alone " 
y  those  from  whom  she  expected  aid,  Denmark 
sued  for  peace,  and  on  the  1st  August  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  the  opening  of  which 
declared  that  "  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
renounces  all  rights  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  favour  of  their  Majesties, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  at  the  same  time  binds  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge any  arrangements  which  these  sovereigns  may 
make  with  regard  to  these  duchies." 

Bismarck,  who  had  gone  to  Vienna  on  the  21st 
July,  seemed  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  fame  or  notor- 
.  for  amongst  references  to  his  political  labours 
lie  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  his  arrival: 
"  I  spent  two  hours  in  the  Gardens  and  listened  to 
tin.1  music,  and  was  stared  at  by  the  people  as  if  I 
ere  a  new  hippopotamus  from  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
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from  which  I  sought  relief  in  very  good  beer.  .  .  . 
The  two  days'  journey  soothed  me  mentally  some- 
what, but  bodily  I  am  very  weary,  and  so  good-night 
to  you."  And  again  on  the  27th  July,  regretting  he 
could  not  remain  incognito  as  was  the  case  "  on  one 
moonlight  expedition  of  seventeen  years  ago "  (their 
marriage  trip),  he  says  :  "  This  existence  on  the  public 
stage  is  extremely  unpleasant  if  one  wishes  to  drink 
a  beer  in  peace.  I  hope  to  leave  for  Gastein  on 
Saturday,  peace  or  no  peace."  In  his  letters  contain- 
ing all  the  chit-chat  of  his  ordinary  life,  ever  and  anon 
sentences  occur  which  show  the  heavy  work  laid  upon 
him.  "  This  is  the  life  of  a  Leporello,  no  rest  day 
or  night ;  nothing  which  gives  me  pleasure. 
Now  I  am  heartily  sleepy,  and  wish  you  and  all  ours 
good-night." 

In  August  25th  he  accompanied  the  King  again 
to  'Vienna,  and  to  Schonbrunn  on  the  special  invitation 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  by  whom  he  was  received 
as  a  distinguished  guest  and  presented  with  the  order 
of  St.  Stephen.  Thence  to  Baden-Baden  with  the 
King,  whence  he  again  writes  to  his  wife:  "No  one 
leaves  me  in  peace."  To  obtain  this  peace  he  went  to 
his  favourite  French  resort,  Biarritz,  and  his  letters  to 
his  family  show  how  he  again  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
sojourn.  "  For  my  complete  gratification"  (he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  9th  October)  "  I  only  want  news  from 
you.  If  we  were  free  people  I  would  propose  to 
you  to  come  here,  bag'  and  baggage,  and  remain  the 
whole  winter,  as  so  many  English  people  do  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  in  the  winter."  And  again  to 
his  sister  on  12th  October:  "My  beloved  sister,  I 
am  so  happy  with  leisure  that  I  must  despatch  a 
few  lines  in  the  direction  of  my  thoughts.  I  am 
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well,  especially  since  I  at  last  received  yester- 
day and  to-day  news  of  Johanna's  (his  wife)  con- 
tinued improvement.''  .  .  . 

On  his  return  he  stayed  a  few  days  in  Paris ;  his 
letters  to  his  wife  condensing  in  a  few  lines  a  deal  of 
work.  Thus  he  writes  on  25th  October,  1864  : 

"  Before  I  go  to  bed,  after  a  tiring  day,  I  must  let 
you  know  of  my  safe  arrival  here.  I  left  beloved  Biarritz 
yesterday  at  mid- day.  They  were  making  hay  on  the 
meadow  as  I  drove  away  in  the  warm  sunshine.  The 
friends  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Bayonne.  I  arrived 
here  at  six  this  morning — much  politics,  audience  in  St. 

Rud,  a  visit-dinner  at  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  now  I  go 
d-out  to  bed." 
$ack  in  Berlin  we  find  him  absorbed  in  the  question 
of  the  duchies.  When  Denmark  refused  the  just  pro- 
posals at  the  London  conference,  Bismarck  seemed 
willing  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  but  he  was  determined  that  whoever  should 
become  ruler,  it  must  be  under  the  following  conditions: 
struction  of  a  North  Sea  canal  to  exist  under 
ssia's  supervision ;  Kiel  to  be  ceded,  and  made  a 
th  German  harbour  for  war  vessels,  and  a  closer 
military  and  naval  treaty  with  Prussia,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  duchies  being  again  attacked.  On  these, 
and  a  few  additional  conditions,  Bismarck  entered  into 
negotiations,  as  early  as  1st  June,  1864,  with  the 
hereditary  Duke,  from  whom  he  received  a  visit  in 
Berlin.  The  Duke,  to  some  conditions  gave  a  decidedly 
negative  reply.  Others  he  wished  to  have  referred 
to  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  duchies.  "He  hoped  to  become  the  ruler  under 
less  burdensome  conditions  than  those  proposed  by 
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Bismarck  pointed  out  that  as  the  feature  of  the 
question  of  succession  had  entirely  changed  since  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  freed  the  duchies  from  Danish  control, 
it  was  for  them  to  decide  the  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  person  by  wrhom,  they  should  be  ruled,  to  which 
the  prince  could  but  reply:  "But  why,  after  all,  did  you 
come  to  the  duchies  ?  We  did  not  invite  you.  Matters 
might  have  turned  out  better  for  me  without  Prussia's 
interference."  Bismarck  evidently  saw  that  if  the 
Augustenburg  aspirant  ascended  the  throne  there  would 
be  the  same  difficulty  as  with  the  other  small  States, 
and  no  doubt  came  then  to  the  firm  resolve  to  annex 
the  duchies,  and  from  this  time  his  attitude  was  clear. 
It  proved  a  fatal  blunder  of  the  Prince  that  he  declined 
Bismarck's  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  people  of  the  duchies,  supported  by  the 
middle  States,  and  even  encouraged  by  Austria,  whilst 
all  these  parties  and  the  foreign  Powers,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Russia,  were  opposed  to  Bismarck's 
policy  of  annexation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian 
people  themselves  began  again  to  show  signs  of  that 
feeling  of  national  pride  which  had  burst  forth  so 
brilliantly,  and  with  such  splendid  results  in  the  war  of 
liberty,  half  a-century  previously.  An  address  to  the 
King  had  already  been  signed  by  a  large  and  influential 
number,  headed  by  Count  Arnim-Boitzenburg,  praying 
the  monarch  for  the  separation  of  the  German  States, 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  from  Denmark,  and  their  in- 
corporation in  some  form  with  Germany,  as  the  only 
way  of  securing  a  lasting  peace,  concluding  with  the 
words:  "We  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  our  Father- 
laud,  and  to  our  fallen  brothers,  to  see  to  it  that 
their  blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain ;  that  it  will 
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bear  fruit  which  Prussia  in  all  coming  time  will  keep 
in  grateful  memories  as  a  heroic  sacrifice." 

Meantime  the  dark  clouds  of  a  coming  storm  were 
UMthering  fast  round  the  relations  between  the  two  lead- 
ing Powers.  Indeed,  the  fruit  of  their  victorious  allied 
r.mipaign  increased  rather  than  allayed  their  ancient 
historical  feud.  During  the  war  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  Count  Rechberg,  had  maintained  the  most 
cordial  relations,  but  after  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  at  a 
most  critical  moment  (October,  1864),  he  retired  from 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Mensdorff-Pouilly. 
This  Minister  at  once  changed  the  complexion  of  these 
lations,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  his  sagacious 
•edecessor,  laid  more  value  upon  a  good  understanding 
ith  the  middle  States  than  with  his  country's  power- 
1  ally. 

So  troubles  soon  arose,   and  though  the  first  signs 
ere  given    upon    the   fruits  of  the  victory,  viz.    the 
ture  of  the  three  duchies,  it  was  in  reality,  though 
der  a  different  form,  the  old   question — the    reform 
the    constitution    of   the    Bund,    and    the   relative 
sition  of  the'  two  leading  Powers  in  that  assembly  ; 
d    calmly    considering   the    position,    it    was   hardly 
ssible    but    "  that    offences    should    come."       I   will 
deavour  to  put  the  position  in  as  few  sentences  as 

ible. 

Prussia,   which    had   sacrificed    most   in   the  Danish 
ar,  felt  that  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  the 
nditions  already  named  were  essential  to  her  develop- 
ent  in  the  direction  already  indicated  by  Bismarck's 
nditions    to    the    Prince    of  Augustenburg.      Austria 
as   too    distant    from    the    duchies    to    be    influenced 
y  such  considerations.     Besides,  to  get  another  small 
State  into  the  Bund,  which,  like  most  of  the  others, 
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would  vote  with  her,  was  worth  securing,  and  this 
would  be  effected  by  her  supporting  the  Augusten- 
burg  claims,  as  it  would  not  only  please  the  middle 
States,  but  put  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  if  he 
succeeded  in  securing  his  succession  to  the  duchies, 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  her.  In  this  way  the 
Prusso-Austrian  alliance  became  the  ghost  of  what  it 
had  been  during  the  war.  Governed  by  the  two 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  Powers,  the 
duchies  became  the  scene  of  an  incessant  duel.  The 
two  representatives  in  the  duchies  acted  according  to 
their  different  instructions,  the  one  (Prussia)  treating 
the  "Pretender"  as  a  private  nobleman,  and  appre- 
hending and  imprisoning  those  who  led  agitations  in 
his  favour,  whilst  the  other  (Austria)  encouraged  such 
agitations,  and  protested  against  Prussia's  drastic 
action.  Count  Mensdorff  proposed  to  hand  over  the 
duchies  to  Prince  Augustenburg ;  Bismarck  took  time 
to  assemble  the  crown  advisers,  whose  decision  was 
unfavourable  to  the  hereditary  Duke,  as  they  main- 
tained that  the  right  of  arranging  the  government  of 
the  duchies  belonged  to  Prussia  and  Austria  alone 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  interests  of  the  middle 
States — a  decision  which  was  only  natural,  having 
regard  to  the  action  of  these  States  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Austria  was  willing  to  allow  her  rival  an  addition 
to  her  western  territory  against  an  equivalent  to 
Austria;  but  as  such  would  necessitate  a  ceding  of 
part  of  Silesia,  the  proud  conquest  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  the  proposal  could  not  be  entertained. 
Then,  as  Austria  still  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  Bismarck,  on  the  22nd 
January,  1865,  telegraphed  to  Vienna  the  conditions 
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on  which  the  Prince  would  be  acknowledged.      These 
conditions  were  : 

(1)  The  right  of  absolute  disposal  by  the  Prussian 
King  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  duchies. 

(2)  The  control  by  Prussia  of  the  North   Sea  and 
Baltic  Canal. 

(3)  Some  territorial  concessions. 

(4)  The  control  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  in  the 
duchies,  and  their  entry  into  the  Zollverein. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bismarck  inaugurated  the  policy 
which  he   afterwards   steadily   pursued,   viz.,   to  secure 
advantages   to    Prussia   by  every  war,    and   when   his 
demands   were   refused,    to  increase   their   extent 
it  every  fresh  expression   of  them.      The  above  were 
iuch    wider  than    his  first    conditions,    and    narrower 
lan  the  successive  ones.     Austria  declined  these  con- 
litions    as    unbecoming   to    a   prince    of   equal   rights, 
id    a   franchised    member    of    the    Bund.       Proposal 
)llowed  proposal,  all  resulting  in  nothing,  whilst  the 
of  their  relationship  became  so  entangled  that  it 
jmed  as  if  nothing   could    disentangle   it,   and  that 
he    sharp   edge    of  the   sword   must   cut   its   meshes. 
>ismarck    believed    that    war    was    unavoidable,    and, 
ideed,    was   said   to   be  determined  upon  it.       Years 
if  ore,  it   wrill  be  remembered,  he   had   said  that  the 
ilationship  with  Austria  was  a  political  disease  which 
>uld   only    be    cured    by    fire    and    sword,    and    it   is 
evident  that,   like   all  prophets,   he   rather   encouraged 
tan  hindered  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.    The  King 
id  his  Minister  being  at  Karlsbad,  Bismarck  said  to 
the  French  ambassador  in   Vienna,   Due  de  Gramont, 
who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  "  that  he  desired  war 
with  Austria,  and  that  Prussia,  amicably,  or  by  force, 
would    obtain    the    supremacy   in    Germany."      From 
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here  he  also  sent  a  telegram  to  Vienna  complaining 
that  in  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  press,  in  the  unions, 
and  amongst  the  officials  generally,  an  agitation  in  oppo- 
sition to  Prussia  was  being  fermented,  and  pointed  out 
the  probability  of  Prussia  taking  independent  action. 
The  King,  however,  animated  by  his  old  friendly 
feeling  to  the  House  of  Habsburg,  was  not  so  ready 
for  war  as  his  resolute  Minister,  and  declined  to 
sanction  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  Bismarck's 
life  at  this  time  was  evidently  one  of  incessant  toil. 
On  the  12th  July,  1865,  he  wrote  to  his  wife: 

"  I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  written  you  on  your 
birthday,  but  there  is  so  much  of  'You  must'  in  my 
life,  that  I  seldom  get  at  the  'I  will.'  The  tread-mill 
goes  its  round  day  by  day,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to 
be  like  the  weary  nag  that  pushes  it  along  without 
moving  a  jot  himself.  One  day  after  the  other  comes 
a  despatch -bearer,  one  day  after  the  other  another 
departs,  and  in  the  meantime  additional  messengers 
from  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Rome.  The  accumulation 
of  papers  increases,  the  Ministers  are  scattered,  and 
from  this  centre  I  must  correspond  with  each." 

On  the  following  day,  which  he  specially  dates  "  late 
in  the  evening,"  he  writes  :  "  During  the  whole  day  I 
have  written,  dictated,  and  read.  .  .  .  No  rest  by 
day  or  night,  it  looks  ugly  for  peace.  In  Gastein  it 
must  be  decided." 

On  the  21st  July  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  at 
Eegensburg,  when  all  the  Ministers  and  ambassadors  from 
Paris  and  Vienna  attended ;  the  decision  was — No  war; 
but  insistence  upon  the  February  conditions.  Bismarck 
was  under  no  illusion  ;  war  might  be  avoided  for  the 
present,  but  war  must  settle  the  question.  So,  two 
days  after  this  Cabinet  meeting,  we  find  him  explaining 
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to  the  Bavarian  Minister,  von  der  Pfordten,  that  according 
to  his  conviction  a  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
almost  unavoidable  ;  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  middle  States  to  remain  neutral,  for  it  would  be  a 
duel  between  the  two  Powers ;  that  Prussia  had  no  wish 
to  extend  her  frontiers  beyond  the  line  of  the  Maine  ; 
tlint  the  struggle  would  be  sharp  but  short,  as  Austria 
was  neither  armed  nor  had  the  means  of  arming ;  that 
Prussia  would  after  the  decisive  battle  be  in  the  position 
to  dictate  terms ;   that  the  middle  States,  by  the  pro- 
clamation   of    an    armed    neutrality,    would    assist    in 
localizing  the  war,  and  that  Bavaria  herself  should  well 
member  that  she  was  the  natural  heir  of  Austria  in  the 
uthern  States.     It  is  evident  that  Bismarck  had  formed 
Iready  a  clear  conception  of  the  goal  to  which  he  was 
triving,  and  which    he  afterwards  reached  in  such  a 
asterly  manner.     On  the  28th  of  July,  1865,  the  King 
nd  Bismarck  were  again  in  Gastein,  and  here  the  latter 
ceived    Count   Blome,    the    Austrian    ambassador    at 
unich,    who    had    come    to    Gastein    to    discuss    the 
chleswig-Holstein  question.     No    conclusion   could   be 
rived  at ;  Bismarck  was  evidently  determined  upon  his 
olicy,  and  seems  to  have  assumed  an  unbending  atti- 
ude.     To  judge  from  his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  seems 
ot  to  have  been  in  the  best  of  humours ;  thus  he  wrote 
u  the  4th  August :     . 

"  I  begin  to  count  the  days  which  I  have  to  endure  in 
his  mist  chamber.  We  have  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
ow  the  sun  looks  from  a  happier  past.  To-day  it  is  at 
t  cold,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  damp,  sultry  weather, 
ith  change  only  in  the  character  of  the  rain,  with  an 
uncertainty  if  one  would  get  wet  with  rain  or  with 
perspiration.  ...  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
<MIL  exist  here  without  occupation.  ....  .  .  I  am  with 
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it  all  very  well,  especially  since  we  have  Kaltenhauser 
beer  here." 

Count  Blome  returned  again  to  Gastein,  having  con- 
sulted his  Cabinet,  and  on  the  14th  August  Bismarck 
wrote  again  to  his  wife  : 

"  For  days  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  give  you  my 
news.  Count  Blome  is  here  again,  and  we  are  diligently 
employed  in  trying  to  preserve  peace,  and  patch  up  the 
rents  in  the  building." 

On  the  same  day  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  two 
statesmen,  by  which,  whilst  each  Power  reserved  its 
rights  over  both  the  duchies,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
government  of  Schleswig  should  be  handed  over  to 
Prussia,  Holstein  to  Austria,  and  Lauenburg  should  be 
accorded  to  Prussia  against  a  payment  of  two  and  a  half 
million  Danish  thalers.  In  addition  to  this,  Kiel  was  to 
become  a  Bund  port  under  the  control  of  Prussia,  the 
police  also  to  be  under  Prussian  control ;  Kendsburg  to 
become  a  Bund  fortress  under  the  joint  occupation  of 
both  Powers,  a  Governor  being  appointed  yearly  by 
each  Power  alternately.  Prussia  further  obtained  the 
right  to  construct  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal, 
and  to  make  telegraphs  and  railways  through  the  new 
province  of  Holstein.  General  von  Mariteuffel  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Schleswig ;  whilst  the  Austrian 
Emperor  appointed  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  von 
Gablenz  as  Governor  of  Holstein. 

This  treaty  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fatal 
treaty  of  Olmtitz  made  fifteen  years  previously,  and 
showed  the  enormously  increased  power  of  Prussia  and 
the  strength  of  character  of  the  men  by  whose  hands 
the  reins  of  government  were  now  held.  For  this 
great  diplomatic  triumph  Bismarck  was  created  "Count" 
by  his  grateful  master.  On  the  26th  September  he 


. 
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took  the  oath  as  Minister  of  Lauenburg,  after  which 
he  went  through  Paris  to  his  "  beloved  Biarritz,"  where 
Napoleon  also  was  visiting  at  the  time,  and  when  no 
doubt  some  intercourse  took  place,  though  there  are 
no  reliable  reports  on  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  victories  of  Dtippel  and  Alsen, 
notwithstanding    the  peace  of  Vienna,   the    opposition 
in    parliament    was    as    strong    as    ever.     The    conflict, 
indeed,  seemed  almost  more  bitter,  and  whilst  Bismarck 
was  carrying  on  the  struggle  with  Austria,  his  energies 
were   equally  active  in  the  parliamentary  arena.     On 
the    14th   January,    1865,   parliament    had    again    been 
embled,  and  the  session  opened  by  a  speech  delivered 
rsonally  by  the  King.     In  this  speech  he  struck  the 
ey-note  of  Bismarck's  clear  and  strong,  though  some- 
hat  harsh,  music  during  the  following  session.     His 
ajesty   reminded    the    assembly   that     "an    eventful 
ear  lay  behind  them,"  in  which  they  had  succeeded, 
rough  the  bravery   of  the    allied   troops   of  Austria 
d    Prussia,    in    redeeming    a    debt    of    honour    and 
curing  an  honourable  peace.     "  The  present  organiza- 
on    of  the    army,"   he    said,    "  is    to    be    thanked   for 
ing    able    to    carry    on    the    war  without   disturbing 
e  industrial  and  family  relationships  of  the  popula- 
on,    by    calling     out    the     Landwehr.       After    such 
xperiences   it   is   all   the    more   my   patriarchal   duty 
uphold    the    existing    arrangements,    and    even    to 
evelop  them  further  upon  the   present  foundations. " 
e  pointed  out  that  the  favourable  financial  position 
the  State  had  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the  Danish 
without   a   loan,   and   promised  a  continuance  of 
at  careful   and    prudent   financial  policy.      Then   he 
viewed  carefully,  from  the  Bismarckian  point  of  view, 
e  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  Germany  through 
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the  conquest  of  the  duchies,  and  referring  to  the 
quarrel  between  the  Government  and  the  House  he 
said :  "It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  opposition 
which  has  prevailed  between  my  Government  and  the 
House  of  Deputies  for  the  last  few  years  may  be 
smoothed  over.  The  significant  events  of  the  recent 
past  will  have  assisted  to  throw  light  on  the  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  the  improved  organization  of  the 
army,  which  has  shown  its  value  in  a  victorious  war. 
The  rights  which  through  the  constitution  are  granted 
to  the  people's  representation  I  am  determined  further 
to  respect  and  to  protect,  but  if  Prussia  is  to  maintain 
her  independence  and  her  corresponding  position  as  a 
great  Power  amongst  the  European  States  -the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  a  confirmed  and  strong  one,  and 
the  understanding  with  the  people's  representatives 
cannot  be  other  than  a  striving  to  keep  up  the 
arrangements  of  the  army,  which  is  a  pledge  for  the 
defensive  power,  and  therewith  for  the  safety  of  the 
Fatherland.  To  the  welfare  of  Prussia  and  to  her 
honour  is  dedicated  my  whole  endeavour  and  my  life. 
With  the  same  end  in  view  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
know  how  to  find  a  way  to  a  full  understanding  with 
my  Government,  and  in  this  way  your  labours  will 
tend  as  a  blessing  to  the  Fatherland." 

But  appeals  such  as  these  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  an  assembly  which  resented  the  absolutism  with 
which  they  were  governed,  arid  a  duel  between  the 
Government,  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Bismarck, 
and  the  House  continued  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  until  its  close  six  months  later.  The 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  treaty  with  Austria,  the 
labour  question,  were  all  discussed  with  the  bitterest, 
hostility.  But  it  was  on  the  policy  with  regard  to 
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hleswig     and     Holstein    that     the    inward    conflict 
ached  the  highest  point  of  acrimony.      As  the  dis- 
ion  lasted  over  a  whole  fortnight,  it  is  impossible 
reproduce  all  Bismarck's  speeches.      A  few  of  the 
sages,  however,  will  show  their  tone  and  character. 

O         '  ' 

It  is  clear  that  he  had  given  up  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  did  not  even  attempt  to  reconcile,  and 
seemed  so  sure  of  his  position  that  his  voice  seemed  to 
echo  more  and  more  the  plaudits  of  a  coming  victory. 
As  to  one  of  the  causes  of  their  being  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  he  said  :  "I  am  almost  com- 
pelled to  bring  forward  a  somewhat  outside  reason,  and 
at  is  unsatisfied  curiosity  "  (at  which  there  was  much 
ughter  all  through  the  House).  Referring  to  the 
ifficulty  of  persuading  the  people  to  pay  more  for  the 
vy,  and  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  it,  he  said  : 
One  hindrance  is  that  in  general  in  Germany  in- 
ividual  interests  are  stronger  than  the  desire  for 
ational  weal.  This  principle  has  been  expressed  here 
in  several  forms.  Another  hindrance  is  that  existence 
on  the  whole  is  more  convenient  on  the  basis  of  the 
Phiiaken  than  on  the  basis  of  the  Spartan.  People 
are  very  willing  to  be  protected,  but  are  unwilling  to 
pay  for  it."  ...  He  twitted  most  unmercifully 
those  speakers  who  suggested  that  they  should  have 
a  certain  degree  of  support  from  the  other  German 
States,  and  that  they  could  only  protect  themselves 
by  their  help,  and  then  going  on  to  the  necessity  of 
uring  Kiel,  he  said,  "  Your  doubts,"  and  turning 
the  members  on  the  left  who  were  interrupting  him, 
Gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  right  to  speak  after 
e,  if  you  wish  to  speak.  My  hearing  is,  unfortu- 
ately,  somewhat  sharp,  so  that  your  interruptions 
isturb  me.  Your  doubts,"  he  continued,  "  if  I  will 
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succeed  in  securing  Kiel  touches  my  department  nearer. 
We  possess  in  the  Duchies  more  than  Kiel.  We 
possess  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  in  con- 
nection with  Austria,  and  I  know  no  one  who  could 
take  this  pledge,  which  is  so  much  more  valuable  than 
the  object  of  our  striving,  from  us,  without  a  war 
unfavourable  to  Prussia.  .  .  .  Our  possession  is, 
it  is  true,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  nevertheless  it 
is  a  possession  for  the  giving  up  of  which  we  would 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  fixing  our  own  condi- 
tions." .  .  . 

The  honour  of  Prussia,  the  requirements  of  Prussia, 
were  the  texts  upon  which  he  spoke,  and  replying 
to  the  demands  of  some  of  the  speakers  that  the  Duchies 
should  be  given  up,  he  said,  "  Having  regard  to  the 
rights  which  lie  in  our  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Austria,  and  which  are  unassailable  so  long  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  pretenders  does  not  succeed  in  showing 
a  better  right/'  he  proceeded,  "  The  Dukes  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  These  rulers 
proposed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  of  their  Duchies 
in  order  to  negotiate  with  them,"  and  added  "that  if 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  they  should  come  to  a  friendly 
arrangement  in  the  matter  of  the  Duchies,  it  would  be 
an  event  desirable  to  Prussia,  but  should  this  not  occur," 
he  said  with  great  firmness,  amongst  cries  of  "  Bravo  " 
from  the  right,  "  should  we  not  succeed,  no  resolutions, 
no  proclamations  of  the  States,  no  one-sided  movement 
will  be  able  to  drive  Prussia  out  of  the  Duchies."  Then 
he  discussed  the  alterations  that  were  wished  in  the 
constitution,  defending  the  right  of  the  King,  saying 
that  any  resolution  of  the  House  of  Deputies  should 
not.  prevent  the  King  and  the  Upper  House  from 
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carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country,  and  added 
Mimtly,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  various  proposed 
alterations,  under  expressions  of  irritation  in  the  House: 
"  Gentlemen,  there  are  perhaps  still  other  alterations 
in  the  constitution  for  which  you  are  striving,  but  you 
cannot  attain  your  end,  with  the  Prussian  constitution 
as  it  exists  in  the  articles  now  before  us.  ...  It 
makes  a  painful  impression  upon  me  when  I  see  that, 
in  foce  of  a  great  national  question  which  has  occupied 
public  opinion  for  twenty  years,  the  special  assembly, 
which  is  regarded  by  Europe  as  containing  the  con- 
centration and  patriotism  of  Prussia,  cannot  rise  to  a 
higher  attitude  than  that  of  an  impotent  negative. 
These  are  not  the  weapons  by  which  you  will  screw 

I  the  sceptre  out  of  the  hands  of  royalty.  (A  voice, 
*  We  don't  wish  to.')  These  are  not  the  means  by 
which  you  will  succeed  in  giving  to  our  constitutional 
arrangements  that  firmness  and  further  development 
which  they  require."  ("  Bravo"  from  the  right,  and 
hissing  from  the  left.)  In  reply  to  an  accusation  of 
an  arrangement  in  favour  of  the  Augustenburg  Prince, 
he  said  that  the*  whole  business  had  simply  been  con- 
ceived in  the  interests  of  newspapers  and  party,  and 
contained  not  a  single  shadow  of  truth.  "I  believe," 
I  he  said,  "  were  I  to  search  the  Copenhagen  telegrams 
•  at  home  I  could  lay  before  you  the  official  proof. 
Especially  is  it  an  absolute  lie  that  I  have  said  that 
Flensburg  was  a  Danish  city,  and  even  if  it  were  a 
Danish  city,  I  would  not  deliver  it  up."  Then  re- 
'•"imting  the  interview  in  1864,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  he  proceeded:  "What  the  last  speaker  said 
in  his  very  long  address,  which  I  cannot  quite  retain 
in  my  memory,  as  to  the  supposed  dislike  which  we 
have  shown  to  the  surroundings  of  the  hereditary  prince, 
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I  must  absolutely  deny,  I  know  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
men. Besides,  for  me  there  exist  no  personalities.  The 
question  is  to  me  only  a  practical  one,  and  not  a 
question  of  persons.  It  is  to  me  absolutely  indifferent 
if  these  gentlemen  are  more  or  less  democratic.  When 
we  have  secured  our  conditions  from  the  Duchies,  they 
may  keep  their  unions  and  have  a  constitution  as  they 
like,  and  they  may  have  their  duke.  That  interests 
me  but  little." 

Deputy  Virchow  in  a  bitter  speech  attacked  Bis- 
marck personally.  Bismarck  declined  to  follow  him 
at  any  length,  but  said  :  "  I  require  acknowledgment 
in  a  very  small  degree,  and  against  criticism  I  am 
somewhat  insensitive,  even  if  you  assume  that  every- 
thing that  has  happened,  happened  purely  accidentally, 
that  the  Prussian  Government  is  absolutely  innocent 
in  the  matter,  and  that  we  have  been  the  playball  of 
foreign  intrigues  and  outward  influences  whose  billows 
have  thrown  us  ashore,  to  our  own  amazement,  on 
the  coast  of  Kiel.  Imagine  even  that.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  that  we  are  there,  and  whether  you  ascribe  to  us 
the  credit  or  not,  that  is  to  me  absolutely  indifferent. 
The  criticism  of  the  previous  speaker  as  to  the  change 
in  our  procedure  I  characterize  only  in  a  single  phrase 
which  he  himself  employed.  He  has  accused  us  of 
having  changed  our  course  at  every  change  of  wind. 
Now  I  would  ask,  what  should  one  do  when  he  steers 
a  ship  other  than  alter  the  course  according  to  the 
wind,  unless  indeed  he  wishes  to  create  a  wind  him- 
self;  that  I  leave  to  others.  I  have  not  risen  to 
speak  on  that  account  but  to  answer  an  attack  against 
me  personally  of  an  entirely  specific  character.  The 
speaker  observes  that,  if  I  had  really  read  the  report, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  my  love  of  truth. 
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e  speaker  lias  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
know  that  he  has  therewith  used  against  me  a  technical 
and  special  remark  which  is  only  used  when  one 
wishes  to  transfer  a  conflict  to  purely  personal 
grounds,  in  order  to  force  the  man  against  whom  he 
addresses  his  doubts  of  a  love  of  truth  to  demand 
personal  satisfaction.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  where 
will  this  tone  lead  to  ?  Do  you  wish  to  finish  the 
political  strife  between  us  in  the  manner  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  ?  That  can  be  discussed  if  it  is  your  wish." 

Amidst  scenes  of  great  excitement  Virchow  and 
others  continued  to  pour  forth  personalities,  until 
Virchow  having  accused  the  minister  president  of  a 
want  of  truth,  he  replied  :  "  I  remember  that  it  has 
been  said  I  seemed  not  to  have  read  the  report.  I 
seemed  not  to  have  had  time,  but  that  if  I  had  read  it, 
the  last  speaker  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  my  love 
of  truth.  I  will  be  glad  not  to  find  this  insult  in  the 
stenographic  report  again."  Virchow  exclaimed  that 
he  had  nothing  to  withdraw.  Bismarck  replied  that 
he  would  wait  to  see  if  he  stood  by  his  word ;  and  after 

few  days,  hearing  nothing  from  the  deputy,  at  once 

allenged  him   to  a  duel,    which,   however,   was  pre- 
ented  by  the   House.     He  then  went  on   to  explain 

eir  policy,  to  which  they  would  always  stand,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  guided  by  the  principles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  viz.  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 
After  going  thoroughly  through  it  he  began  gradually 
tt>  show  them  what  his  ultimate  object  was.  "1  hold," 
lit1  says,  "  it  would  be  indeed  to  an  extraordinary 
<lt',n;ree  more  advantageous  for  the  Duchies  to  become 
members  of  the  great  Prussian  corporation  than  to 
constitute  a  new  small  State  with  almost  unsupport- 
burdens,"  and  he  pointed  out  that,  if  the  programme 
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of  the  opposition  were  carried  out,  Prussia  would  have 
to  bear  the  expense,  concluding  his  powerful  speech 
by  replying  to  the  accusation  that  he  sheltered  his 
personality  behind  the  throne :  "It  is  asserted  that 
the  ministry  intended  to  roll  the  responsibility  for 
the  failures  which  have  occurred  in  their  policy  on 
to  His  Majesty  the  King.  I  cannot  understand  which 
of  my  expressions  has  given  rise  to  this  misunder- 
standing. The  fact  that  His  Majesty  the  King  himself 
conducts  the  policy  of  Prussia,  as  is  his  constitutional 
right,  gentlemen,  that  fact  exists ;  should  I  then  tell 
you  an  untruth  ?  As  to  this  I  make  to  His  Majesty 
certain  proposals,  and  His  Majesty  orders  according 
to  these  proposals  what  shall  be  done.  If  anything 
were  ordered  which,  according  to  my  conviction,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  I 
would  at  once  resign.  My  remaining  at  my  post 
shows  you  therefore  that  I  hold  the  policy  ordered 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  to  be  consistent  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  land,  and  I  most  willingly  serve  it ; 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  Kings  of  Prussia, 
guide  their  policy  according  to  their  own  personal  will, 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so  ('Bravo,'  on  the  right).  But 
it  is  not  responsibilities  for  our  failures  that  I  wish 
to  decline  ;  I  have  the  credit  of  a  bold  and  consistent 
policy ;  I  would  not  speak  of  it  so  vain-gloriously  if 
it  were  my  own  policy,  only  I  wish  to  vindicate  this 
credit  and  your  confidence  in  His  Majesty  the  King. 
If  that  can  be  interpreted  '  to  roll  our  failures  on  to 
the  crown,  to  save  ourselves  behind  the  throne,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  our  responsibilities,'  I  must  leave 
you  yourselves  to  judge  ;  but  if  failures  have  been 
made,  and  I  have  assisted  in  making  them,  then  accept 
from  me  that  I  will  say  quand  mdme,  I  will  answer 
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them ;  but  should  it  ever  come  to  the  bearing  of  the 
consequences  of  such  failures,  I  can  only  assure  Deputy 
Lowe  that  he  shall  find  me  in  the  worst  cases  standing 
In-fore  the  throne,  but  that  I  shall  find  him  before  it 
is  very  doubtful."  ("  Bravo  "  on  the  right  and  hissing 
on  the  left.) 

But  despite  Bismarck's  strong  advocacy  of  his  policy, 
and  his  appeals  based  upon  the  "  honour  of  Prussia," 
and  the  demand  which  this  honour  made  upon  all, 
the  liberal  party  remained  immovable,  and  by  large 
majorities  refused  to  pass  the  military  law,  refused 
to  pass  a  loan  for  the  creation  of  a  fleet,  refused  to 
vote  funds  required  by  their  late  victorious  wars, 
demanded  the  right  of  the  Duchies  to  vote  on  their  own 
future,  and  insisted  upon  acknowledgment  of  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  to  whom  Bismarck  now 
referred  as  "one  of  the  Pretenders,"  and  so  the  assembly 
was  prorogued  on  the  17th  January  without  having 
attained  a  single  practical  result.  Thus  opening  with 
ti  parliament  hostile  at  home,  and  Austria  intriguing 
i  against  his  policy,  Bismarck  approached  the  critical 
and  eventful  year  of  1866. 

It  is  said  that  on  his  return  from  one  of  his 
pleasant  and  refreshing  visits  to  Biarritz,  Bismarck 
related  to  his  old  tutor,  Professor  Bonn  ell,  a  remark- 
able dream  which  he  had  had  during  his  quiet  holiday. 
"  I  dreamt,"  he  said,  "  that  I  climbed  a  steep  mountain 
|»ath;  on  the  one  side  projected  rugged  walls  of  rock, 
on  the  other  side  yawned  a  deep  abyss.  The  higher 
I  climbed,  the  nearer  came  the  rocks  and  the  narrower 
Uvimie  the  path.  Suddenly  1  saw  the  way  completely 
barred  by  a  precipitous  impassable  wall  of  rock.  For 
a  moment  I  stood  hesitating  as  to  what  was  to  be 
•lone.  Turn  back  I  neither  would  nor  could.  I  raised 
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my  small  riding  whip  and  struck  the  wall  one  blow ; 
in  a  moment  it  vanished,  and  the  way  was  free." 

Bismarck,  like  his  august  master,  had,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  strong  thread  of  superstition  running  through 
his  character,  and  so  doubtlessly  he  regarded  this 
dream  as  suggestive  of  his  present  position.  He  had 
climbed  so  high,  that  he  could  not  return  even  if  he 
would.  A  stroke  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
whip  was  the  national  feeling  he  was  gradually  creating, 
though  at  the  moment  the  house  of  representatives  was 
so  hostile  as  to  belong  to  the  rocks  and  not  to  the 
whip. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein 
by  which  Prussia  had  acquired  Lauenburg  against  pay- 
ment of  2^  million  Danish  thalers  to  Austria,  was  signed 
on  the  14th  August,  1865,  parliament  being  prorogued, 
after  a  barren  session,  on  the  17th  June  previous. 
The  new  assembly  met  on  the  15th  January,  1866, 
and  on  the  3rd  February  Deputy  Virchow  brought 
forward  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  incorporation 
of  Lauenburg  into  Prussia  was  illegal,  because  that 
"according  to  the  constitution,  the  King  could  not, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Landtag  (Prussian  parlia- 
ment), become  the  ruler  over  foreign  States."  Again 
Bismarck  entered  the  lists,  and  boldly  defended  the 
obtaining  of  Lauenburg,  and  in  his  practical  way 
protested  to  them.  "  Even  if  you  should  succeed  in 
annulling  the  acquisition  of  Lauenburg  (murmurs  on 
the  left),  you  would  not  free  the  Prussian  State  from 
a  single  burden.  The  duty  of  protecting  Lauenburg 
would  remain  for  us  a  duty  towards  the  Bund  as 
obligatory  as  it  was  before  this  arrangement." 

Proceeding  under  great  excitement  to  meet  the 
arguments,  he  showed  his  readiness,  in  his  quotations 
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from  Schlegel's  Shakespeare  and  his  quickness  in  debate, 
in    preventing  a  misinterpretation    being    placed   upon 
Schlegel's    translation,    and    proceeded  :    "  Gentlemen, 
you   know  I  have  already  referred  to  it,  that  I  am  no 
.-prakcr  (contradictions  from   all   sides),  an  advantage 
which  I  readily  admit  in  favour  of  the  previous  speaker. 
1    am    unable,   by  playing  with   words,   to   work   upon 
your  feelings,  and  thereby  obscure  facts.     My  speech 
is  simple  and  clear,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  two 
points,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  incorrect.     The 
previous  speaker  has  said  we  have  carried  on  this  war 
at  the  cost  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  Prussian 
pie — that  I  do  not  deny,  but  not  for  Lauenburg, 
ut  for  Schleswig  and  Holstein.    (Dissensions.)    Gentle- 
en,  I  appeal  to  your  own  expressions  by  which  you 
lemnly  conjured    the    Government    two    years    ago. 
e  have  risked  Prussian  blood,  not  for  gain-  nor  for 
nquest,    but    for    Germany's   interests   in    Schleswig 
d  Holstein,  and  this  war  we  have  carried  through 
ost  gloriously.     With  the  causes  of  the  war,  Lauen- 
urg    was    in    no    way    connected,    except    that    she 
cidentally  belonged  to  the  same  monarch  as  Schleswig 
d  Holstein.     (Laughter  and  excitement.)     We  have 
ot  waged  war  for  Lauenburg,  and  it  is  a  misrepre- 
ntation    of   facts   when    it   is   asserted   here   that   it 
as   for   Lauenburg   that   Prussian   blood   has  flowed, 
t  is  simply  untrue."      But  his  great  defence  was 
xerted   in  vain,   and  the  incorporation  of  Lauenburg 
ith    the    Prussian     crown     was    declared    illegal    by 
51   votes  to   44.     A  debate  followed   upon  the  free- 
om    of    speech    of    the    members    of    the    Chamber, 
snmo  of  whom  had  been  brought  before  the  superior 
urts  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  debate  a  resolution 
is    proposed    declaring    that    the    members    should 
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not  be  answerable  to  the  courts  for  their  votes  or 
speeches,  and  in  spite  of  Bismarck's  vigorous  speech, 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  263  votes  against  35. 
With  such  an  overwhelming  and  solid  opposition  the 
Budget  was  not  even  brought  forward,  much  less  con- 
sidered, and  the  session  was  closed  on  the  23rd 
February,  1866,  not  to  meet  again  until  Bismarck's 
startling  policy  had  changed  alike  the  map  of  Europe 
and  the  feeling  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  PRUSSO-AUSTRIAN   WAR— END   OF   THE 
GERMAN  BUND. 

will  have  been  seen  from  Bismarck's  expressions, 
patching  up  the  rents,"  "  trying  to  preserve  peace," 
w  little  faith  he  had  in  the  probability  of  avoiding 
ar ;  indeed,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
was  now  determined  to  force  it,  unless  the  old 
erman  question  were  settled  according  to  his  plan 
d  policy,  for,  however  adroitly  the  Duchies  were 
ut  forward  as  pawns  in  the  great  game,  it  was  really 
e  solution  of  the  German  question,  viz,  a  united 
rmany  under  a  powerful  Prussian  leadership,  or  the 
und  as  before  practically  under  Austria's  control  that 
as  at  stake,  and  this  was  felt  by  both  the  Powers. 
Bismarck  indeed,  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
e  Gastein  treaty,  had  stated  at  Munich  that  he 
held  the  cession  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia  as  absolutely 
ary,  and  that  he  would  secure  it  without  any 
rritorial  equivalent  to  Austria;  he  would  rather 
ntertain  the  idea  of  a  money  payment.  "Negotiations 
still  however  being  proceeded  with  ;  Austria  asks 
much  ;  I  rather  wish  to  give  less."  In  any  case,  he 
referred  a  continuance  of  the  provisional  arrangement, 
:cumstances  would  soon  so  alter  that  Austria  would 
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vote  for  the  annexation,  and  would  be  only  too  thankful 
to  get  out  of  the  Condominium  without  further  loss. 

The  relations  between  the  two  Powers  became  daily 
more  estranged,  and  the  political  atmosphere  had  become 
what  Bismarck  had  formerly  described  as  fire-dangerous 
(Feuergefdhrlich).  Austria  broke  more  and  more  from 
Prussia,  and  courted  more  and  more  diligently  the 
favour  and  support  of  the  middle  States ;  but,  as 
Bismarck  well  knew  and  reckoned  upon,  she  was 
miserably  unprepared,  and  therefore  sought  time  to 
repair  her  armour  and  close  her  ranks  for  the  war, 
which  was  now  inevitable,  except  by  a  complete 
surrender  to  her  now  formidable  rival.  But  from  such 
a  war,  at  times  the  Austrian  statesmen  seemed  to 
shrink,  and  well  they  might,  for  they  were  opposed 
by  the  splendidly  organized  army  of  Prussia,  whose 
policy  was  conducted  by  one  whose  boldness,  rapidity, 
and  thoroughness  of  action  had  been  so  often  and  so 
completely  shown. 

The  events  which  now  followed  in  rapid  succession 
were  merely  preparatory  details  for  the  great  drama 
about  to  be  enacted ;  ripples,  as  it  were,  on  the  great 
ocean,  showing  the  strength  of  the  currents  which 
were  steadily  flowing,  to  meet  with  such  decisive 
results.  These  preliminary  events,  briefly  stated, 
were  :  Austria,  as  Governor  of  Holstein,  winked  at 
and  indeed  encouraged  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
Augustenburg  "  Pretender,"  till  this  agitation  reached 
its  height  in  a  mass  demonstration  by  Schleswigers  and 
Holsteiners,  held  in  Altona  on  the  23rd  January,  1866. 
Von  Gablenz,  the  Austrian  Governor,  at  first  forbade 
the  assemblage,  but  afterwards,  by  special  permission,  if 
not  command,  of  Austria,  the  demonstration  took  place. 
Its  speakers  demanded  the  summoning  of  a  parliament 
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of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  estates,  gave  wild  "Hochs" 
for  their  legitimate  and  beloved  prince,  Duke  Frederick 
of  Au  gust  en  burg ;  and  a  large  number  of  South  German 
Prussia  haters  being  amongst  the  speakers  and  in 
the  crowd,  the  fiercest  invectives  were  used  in  de- 
nunciation of  Prussia.  Within  three  days  a  despatch 
from  Bismarck  was  sent  to  Austria,  complaining  of  her 
unreliable  and  ambiguous  bearing.  "I  was  led  to  believe 
in  Gastein,"  he  said,  "  that  Prussia  and  Austria  were 
clear  as  to  the  necessity  and  plan  of  warfare  against 
their  common  foe,  the  Kevolution."  He  demanded  a 
different  tone  in  the  government  of  the  province 
(Holstein)  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Austria.  He  declared  that  "  it  touched  the  King 
painfully  to  see  revolutionary  and  every  other  efforts 
hostile  to  the  throne,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Austrian  double-eagle " ;  he  demanded  a  clear  and 
distinct  reply  from  Austria  if  she  would  work  with 
Prussia  or  not,  and  added  significantly,  t(  It  is  to  us 
a  matter  of  crying  necessity  to  bring  clearness  into 
our  relationship.  If  the  mutual  interest  of  our 
common  policy,  for  which  we  have  sincerely  striven, 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  by  both  Powers,  we  must 
claim  full  liberty  of  action  in  all  our  policy,  and 
make  use  of  that  liberty  in  the  way  we  hold  to 
be  best  for  the  interest  of  Prussia."  On  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary, Count  Mensdorff  telegraphed  to  Berlin  stoutly 
enying  these  accusations,  upon  which  Bismarck 
formed  Count  Karolyi  that  the  relations  between 
e  two  Powers  had  lost  the  intimacy  which  had 
aracterized  them  during  the  last  year,  and  that  he 
onsidered  them  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  before 
he  Danish  war.  The  King  held  a  cabinet  council  at 
Berlin  on  28th  February,  when  Bismarck,  Moltke,  the 
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Governor  of  Schleswig,  and  the  Ambassador  at  Paris 
were  present,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  persevere 
in  their  present  course  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  In 
Vienna  similar  meetings  were  held,  and  troops  were 
ordered  to  assemble  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Count  Mensdorff  addressed  a  note  to  the  various 
German  States  (excepting  Prussia),  proposing  to  leave 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
Bund,  and  commanded  them  to  be  ready  for  war  by 
the  side  of  Austria.  To  this  Bismarck  replied  in  a 
general  note  of  24th  March.  Referring  to  the  basis 
of  the  Vienna  and  Gastein  treaties,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  really  wrapped 
up  in  the  German  question.  He  insisted  that  the 
future  of  Prussia  was  the  future  of  Germany,  and 
warned  them  to  remember  the  fate  of  Poland,  which 
might  be  the  fate  of  Germany  if  she  continued  her 
present  short-sighted  policy,  and  concluded  by  asking 
the  different  Governments  to  inform  him  if,  and  to  what 
extent,  they  would  support  Prussia  in  the  event  of  her 
being  attacked  by  Austria.  Most  of  the  Governments 
referred  him  to  the  Bund,  and  on  the  9th  April, 
Bismarck,  in  a  full  and  carefully-worded  document, 
proposed  a  meeting  of  the  Bund,  whose  members  should 
be  chosen,  not  as  hitherto  by  the  Governments,  but 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  which  would  decide 
all  questions  in  dispute ;  but  neither  arguments  nor 
threatenings  nor  warnings  as  to  the  fate  of  Poland 
were  sufficient  to  rouse  the  national  spirit,  as  in  the  war 
of  liberation.  Promises  and  proposals  for  the  direct  re- 
presentation of  the  people  were  denounced  to  the  people 
by  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  and  regarded  as  the 
dangerous  horse  of  Troy  ;  the  proposed  reform  came  also 
to  .nothing,  being  defeated  by  the  Bund  on  21st  April. 
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Austria  made  another  attempt  to  carry  out  her 
policy;  but,  as  before,  it  was  on  the  lines  of  forming 
another  small  State  out  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  under 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  In  his  reply  of  the 
7th  May,  Bismarck  held  firmly  to  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  and  Gastein,  which  did  not  allow  the  slightest 
right  to  the  Bund  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Duchies. 
This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  firm,  far- 
reaching  principle  with  Bismarck.  When  once  a  treaty 
was  signed,  he  stood  firmly  by  it  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained un violated  by  others,  but  he  always  sought  to 
secure  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  it,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  London  treaty  respecting  Denmark, 
and  now  in  these  of  Vienna  and  Gastein. 

But  Bismarck,  with  his  usual  keen  foresight,  had 
been  preparing  the  alliance  or  neutrality  of  outsiders  in 
view  of  the  coming  conflict.  Months  before  this  date, 
when  he  saw  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  middle  States,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Italy,  and  on  the  8th  April  concluded  in  Berlin  a 
treaty  with  General  Cavour,  by  which,  in  case  hostilities 
should  break  out  within  three  months,  Italy  bound 
herself  within  three  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to 
march  against  Austria,  receiving  Venetia  as  her  reward. 
This  secret  treaty  was  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  without  whose  approval  neither  the 
Italian  King  nor  his  minister,  President  Lamarmora, 
\v<>uld  take  one  single  step.  But  Napoleon  himself  had 
for  years  been  negotiating  with  Bismarck.  Referring 
t<>  this  in  his  note  of  29th  July,  1870,  Bismarck  says  : 
'Already  in  1862,  that  is,  before  my  accepting  the 
'oreign  office,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  efforts 
of  the  French  Government  to  carry  out  their  greedy 
intentions  on  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  frontiers  with 
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Prussia's  assistance.  These  tendencies  were  shown  by 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  France  in  our  favour  at  the 
time  of  the  German-Danish  war.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  France  with  us,  which  followed  on  account  of  the 
treaty  of  Gastein,  was  connected  with  the  fear  that 
the  drawing  together  of  the  Prussian-Austrian  alliance 
would  prevent  the  Paris  cabinet  from  securing  the 
fruits  of  her  former  friendly  attitude."  This  throws 
some  light  on  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  wily 
emperor  and  his  astute  competitor  for  power  at  their 
various  friendly  and  '•  accidental"  meetings  at  Paris 
and  Biarritz. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  various  proposals  were  made 
by  the  French  ruler  to  Bismarck,  culminating  in  a 
projected  definite  treaty  by  which,  inter  alia,  Prussia 
should  declare  war  within  ten  days  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  that  France  should  then  immediately  also 
declare  war,  and  march  against  Austria  with  300,000 
men,  that  peace  should  be  concluded  by  Prussia  and 
France  on  the  following  conditions :  "  Venetia  to  be 
ceded  to  Italy,  Prussia  to  receive  German  territory 
as  she  chose,  with  seven  to  eight  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  obtain  the  right  of  carrying  through 
the  Bund  reform  according  to  her  wish.  France  was 
to  take  the  territory  between  the  Mosel  and  the  Ehine, 
without  Coblenz  and  Mayence,  with  half  a  million  of 
Prussian  subjects,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Birkenfeld,  Hom- 
burg  and  Rhinehesse.  The  impossibility  for  me  to 
entertain  such  proposals  was  clear  to  every  one  except 
only  to  the  French  diplomatists.  After  we  had  refused 
these  and  other  proposals,  the  French  Government 
began  to  reckon  on  our  defeat,  and  their  profit,  and 
began  to  prepare  diplomatically  for  this  event." 

Bismarck's  refusal  of  the  French  alliance  is  another 
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proof  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  Italy  was  an 
'xnmple  of  what  foreign  assistance  cost,  by  her  loss 
rf  Savoy  and  Nice.  He  was  determined  to  enter  the 
struggle  clean  handed  and  single  handed  (for  Italy's 
issistance  was  practically  nil  for  reasons  we  need  not 
lere  discuss).  He  was  not  the  man,  as  we  shall  see 
t>y  his  explanation  of  this  period  in  1870,  to  listen 
ibr  a  moment  to  cession  of  Prussian  territory,  nor  be 
x>und  by  conditions  imposed  by  other  Powers ;  he 
'esolved  to  fight  for  Prussia  and  for  Prussia  alone, 
ui*  I  leave  Prussia  alone  as  victor  to  secure  the  spoil. 
A.nd  so,  declining  alliances,  he  sought  to  rely  upon 
:he  most  powerful  of  all,  the  help  and  influence  of 
:he  national  spirit ;  but  this  he  had  even  yet  not 
succeeded  in  arousing,  for  though  here  and  there  amongst 
certain  classes  might  be  indications  of  approval,  the 
sp-eat  mass  of  the  Prussian  people  was  strongly  against 
him.  The  liberal  leaders  were  openly  hostile ;  even 
in  the  cabinet  he  had  opposition  to  his  warlike  policy, 
and  the  King  himself  seemed  to  shrink  from  a  war 
against  the  old  house  of  Habsburg,  backed  by  all  the 
States  of  Germany.  Numerous  petitions  from  all 
quarters  were  sent  urging  him  to  dismiss  his  minister 
and  maintain  peace.  Bismarck  had  against  him  a 
world  of  rage  and  hate. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  as 
we  are  told  they  did,  as  to  whether  or  no  he  was  the 
heaven -appointed  man,  he  showed  no  evidence  of  it 
in  his  outward  bearing,  but  with  great  and  cairn  self- 
reliance  pursued  his  policy.  It  is  said  that  during  this 
period,  and  during  the  days  preceding  the  war,  he 
showed  much  forbearance  and  kindliness  towards  his 
subordinates.  He  had  determined  upon  his  course, 
ml  felt  to  the  full  his  responsibility  if  Prussia  were 
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defeated.  It  meant  her  subordination  to  Austria  in  the 
Bund,  the  loss  of  provinces  and  nameless  degradation, 
and  it  is  said  that  Bismarck,  as  we  can  well  believe, 
had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  battle-field  alive.  Matters 
stood  in  this  critical  position  when  there  occurred  one 
of  those  episodes  which  in  such  emergencies  produce 
wondrous  results. 

As  Bismarck  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
King  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  May, 
whilst  walking  along  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  and  looking 
at  a  battalion  of  the  guards  which  was  passing  at  the 
time,  he  heard  two  shots,  and  felt  a  bullet  graze  his 
side.  Turning  quickly  round  he  saw  a  young  man 
in  the  act  of  firing  upon  him  a  third  time.  With  that 
presence  of  mind  and  courage  which  never  forsook  him 
in  the  Senate  House,  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  seized 
the  assailant's  arm,  not  in  time,  however,  to  prevent 
the  third  shot  being  fired,  by  which  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Bismarck  quickly  closed 
with  the  assassin,  who  rapidly  passing  the  revolver 
into  his  other  hand,  fired  two  more  shots,  one  of 
which  singed  the  minister's  coat,  and  the  other 
struck  upon  a  rib.  He  was  soon,  however,  in  the  iron 
grip  of  the  powerful  Chancellor,  and  handed  over  to 
the  soldiers,  who  had  broken  their  ranks  and  rushed 
to  Bismarck's  aid.  The  young  man  was  found  to  be 
Cohen  Blind,  stepson  of  the  well-known  exile,  Karl 
Blind,  then  taking  shelter  in  London.  The  would-be 
assassin  committed  suicide  in  prison  the  same  night. 

Bismarck  proceeded  home,  accompanied  by  the  military 
music  of  the  Guards.  Entering  first  into  his  work- 
room he  sent  a  note  to  the  King,  acquainting  him  of 
what  had  occurred  ;  then  going  into  the  reception  room 
he  found  a  circle  of  friends  whom  his  wife  had  invited 
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to  dinner,  whom  he  greeted  with  the  kindly  words, 
u  Ah  !  what  a  nice  company."  Then  approaching  his 
wife  he  whispered  to  her,  "  My  dear,  I  have  been 
fired  at,  but  don't  be  alarmed,  it  is  nothing."  It 
was  only  by  the  consternation  displayed  by  the 
Countess,  that  the  guests  were  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  so  calmly  was  Bismarck  proceeding  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  table.  Soon  the  family  doctor  arrived, 
and  as  many  suppositions  and  explanations  were  being 
given  as  to  how  five  shots  fired  so  close  to  the  Chan- 
cellor could  have  been  so  harmless,  the  doctor  gravely 
said,  "There  is  but  one  explanation,  God  had  His  hand 
in  the  matter." 

The  King  arrived  immediately,  and  was  closeted  for 
>me   time   with   his    minister,    and,    as    he    held    the 
>werful  living  hand  of  his  great  statesman,  something 
like  the  same  feeling  as  was  expressed  by  the  doctor 
illed  his  mind.     Then   came  all  the  princes   then   in 
jrlin,   ministers,   diplomatists,   and    generals ;    all    the 
•iends  and  admirers,  even  many  of  his  bitterest  political 
foes,    called    to    express    their    congratulations    at    his 
liraculous  escape.     Extra  editions  of  the  papers  were 
>ld    in    thousands,    spreading   broadcast   the    startling 
lews.     Thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets  and 
filled  the  Wilhelm  Strasse,  giving  expression  to  feelings 
of  horror,  and  joy,  and  gratitude ;  and  Bismarck,  being 
compelled  to  come  to  the  window  to  acknowledge  their 
friendly    greeting,    exclaimed,    "  Death    for    King    and 
fatherland  is  sweet  even  if  he  should  meet  us  on  the 
treet  pavement  and  by  an  assassin's  hand."     Even  at 
ich  a  time  was  Bismarck's  ready  mind  alive  to  the 
lecessity   of  awakening    and    fanning    the   fiame    of  a 
:rong  national  patriotic  spirit.     Congratulations  poured 
from  the  various  Governments  and  from  innumerable 
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bodies  at  home,  many  of  which  no  doubt  began  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  would  have  occurred  if 
the  great  Chancellor  had  been  so  suddenly  removed. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Bismarck  was 
clearly  manifest,  but  the  greatest  and  most  deciding 
impression  was  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  King 
himself,  and  of  his  minister,  for  both  these  remarkable 
men,  like  most  great  men,  had  a  strong  vein  of  super- 
stition in  their  characters.  The  King  believed  that 
God  had  preserved  the  life  of  his  Chancellor  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  great  policy,  and,  within  two  days, 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  mobilize  the  army.  On 
the  same  day,  9th  May,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
the  hope  expressed  that,  "  by  the  election,  expression 
would  be  given  to  the  individual  feeling  which  animates 
the  Prussian  people  whenever  the  honour  and  independ- 
ence of  the  land  are  involved." 

The  impression  upon  Bismarck  was  to  drive  away 
all  doubts  which  might  have  entered  his  soul,  and  to 
increase  that  self-reliance  based  on  a  firm  trust  in  God, 
which — as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  resembled 
in  so  many  respects — inspired  him  step  by  step  in  his 
great  career.  He  needed  all  this  inspiration.  His 
labours  were  enormous — the  unlimited  correspondence, 
his  discussion  with  Austria  and  the  middle  States,  the 
usual  and  unusual  reception  of  callers,  audiences  with 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  conferences  with  the  leaders 
of  the  army,  reports  to  the  King,  etc.,  took  up  so 
much  time,  that  he  worked  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  So  little  rest  had  he  that  on  one 
occasion,  on  a  visit  to  the  King,  he  sat  down  on  a 
sofa  in  an  ante-chamber,  the  King  not  being  ready 
to  receive  him,  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  Moltke  found 
him  fast  asleep.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he 
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had  the  continued  hostility  from  the  quarters  already 
named,  whilst  hundreds  of  petitions  flowed  in  to  the 
King,  again  urging  him  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  preserve 
peace  and  dismiss  his  bellicose  minister.  The  committee 
of  the  National  Union  (National  Verein)  raised  its  voice 
against  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  land,  the  guilt  of 
which  it  said  "will  recoil  like  a  curse  on  the  head  of 
its  originator." 

It  was  too  late.     War  was  already  resolved  on  by 
both    Powers,  and    all    that    was    now    needed   was  to 
bring  the  quarrel  to  a  point.     Accordingly  Austria,  on 
the  1st  of  June,   summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
the  Bund,  again  leaving  out  Prussia,  to  decide  the 
hleswig-Holstein  question.     Prussia  protested  against 
is ;  Bismarck,  in  his  despatch  to  the  foreign  Powers, 
Idly  accusing  Austria  of  "wishing  war  at  all  hazards, 
rtly  in  the  hope  of  success  in  the  field,  partly  by 
ch    a   course    to    overcome    her   internal    difficulties ; 
deed,"  he  added,    "  even  with  the  avowed  intention 
assure  help  for  Austrian  finance,  either  by  Prussian 
ntributions  or   by  an  honourable   bankruptcy."     At 
e  same  time,  the    Prussian    Governor   of   Schleswig, 
anteuffel,    was   ordered    to   march    into    Holstein    in 
irtue  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and 
is  he  did  on  the  7th  June. 

The  Austrian  Governor,  von  Gablenz,  declined  a  joint 
vernorship,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
withdrew  his  troops  and  marched  towards  Bohemia. 
Austrian  hopes  now  ran  high,  as  her  army,  with  the 
brces  of  the  middle  States,  of  whose  co-operation 
e  was  now  certain,  greatly  exceeded  the  forces  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling,  as  on  the  llth  of  the  same  month, 
n  the  very  eve  of  the  struggle,  he  concluded  a  secret 
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treaty  with  Austria,  the  chief  points  of  which  were : 
Venice  for  Italy ;  for  Austria  a  powerful  position  in 
Germany  with  increase  of  territory,  probably  Silesia ; 
for  Prussia  increase  of  territory  in  the  north,  and  for 
France  a  compensation  on  the  Rhine,  which,  significantly 
enough,  was  not  further  defined.  Napoleon  was  now 
making  those  mistakes  which,  as  we  shall  see,  resulted 
eventually  in  his  overthrow,  the  great  mistake  here 
being  that  he  reckoned  on  Prussia's  defeat,  and  on 
this  grave  miscalculation  his  whole  programme  was 
shattered. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Bismarck  put  forward  new 
proposals,  it  must  be  confessed,  according  to  his  custom, 
more  drastic  than  his  former  ones,  as  he  proposed  a 
new  constitution  of  the  Bund  with  Austria  altogether 
excluded.  On  the  1 1  th  Austria  denounced  the  march 
of  the  Prussian  army  into  Holstein  as  an  act  of  violence, 
and  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  army  of  all  the 
German  States  not  belonging  to  Prussia.  On  the  14th 
June  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Bund.  The  Prussian 
minister  protested  against  the  action  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  by  order  of  his  Government 
declared  the  constitution  as  broken  and  dissolved,  and 
so  were  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  amongst  all 
the  middle  States,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Kurhessen 
occupied  the  most  important  strategical  position.  With 
all  or  some  of  them  Bismarck  had  been  negotiating  for 
some  months,  but  he  only  received  vague  replies  referring 
to  their  fidelity  to  their  duties  to  the  Bund.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  above  decision  of  the  Bund, 
Bismarck  demanded  by  telegraph  that  they  should 
disarm  and  remain  neutral,  or  declare  unmistakably 
their  position.  They  refused  neutrality  and  declared 
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for  Austria.  Then  the  splendid  strategy  of  Moltke  was 
again  revealed  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  divided 
the  Prussian  forces  into  three  great  armies — the  first 
under  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  the  second  under 
Prince  Frederick  Karl,  and  the  third  under  General  Her- 
\\arth  von  Bittenfeld,  which  marched  against  these  recal- 
citrant States,  on  the  overthrow  of  which  they  must  pass 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  meet  at  Gitchin  to  form 
for  the  great  struggle  with  the  Austrian  army. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  declaration  of  war 
the  army  was  on  the  march,  and  in  a  few  days  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Kurhesse  were  occupied  by  the  Prussian 
y.     The  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  which  held  Berlin 
in  a  spell  now  gradually  changed  into  joyful  pride, 
telegram    after    telegram   arrived   announcing    the 
ccessive  victories  of  Liebenau,  Podol,  and  Nachod. 
On  the   29th   of  June  the  King  stood  in  the  well- 
own  corner  room  of  his   palace,  and  on  his    work- 
ble    lay   the    telegrams    announcing    the    victorious 
rogress  of  the  Prussian   troops.     It  was  known  that 
uch  telegrams  had  arrived,   and  also  that   the   King 
tended  setting  out  on  the  morrow  to   take   supreme 
ommand  of  the  army,  and  thousands  of  people  gathered 
front   of  the   palace.     In  the    afternoon  telegrams 
ved  announcing  the  capitulation  of  the  entire  Hano- 
verian army,   the  march  of   the    Prussian   troops  into 
Bohemia,   and   the  further   victories  of  Mtmchengratz 
and  Skalitz.      In  spite  of  police  or  guards  the  people 
ressed  to  the  window.    Then,  after  General  von  Hiilsen, 
a  clear,  ringing  voice,  had  read  to  the  immense  crowd, 
which     stood     in     breathless     silence,    the    telegrams 
announcing   the  successive   victories,    the    silence    was 
broken  by  a  mighty  shout  which  burst  from  a  thousand 
tin-oats  in  loud  and  endless  "Hochs"  and  "Hurrahs." 
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The  King  thanked   the  people,  adding,   "  Great  things 
have  been  done,  but  greater  remain  to  do." 

Berlin  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  wildest  and 
most  joyful  excitement.  Questions  which  only  a  few 
days  previously  called  forth  great  hostile  demonstrations 
were  never  named  in  this  hour  of  glory.  The  budget 
conflict,  the  Bund  discussion,  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchies  were  all  forgotten  in  these  moments  of  delirious 
joy.  The  crowds,  gathering  in  numbers,  rushed  to  the 
palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  raising  endless  "Hurrahs" 
and  "  Hochs  "  for  the  conqueror  of  Skalitz ;  then  to  the 
palace  of  Prince  Karl  and  other  officers.  Suddenly 
"  To  Bismarck  !  To  Bismarck ! "  was  shouted,  and  at 
once  the  countless  multitude  passed  into  the  Wilhelm 
Strasse.  As  Bismarck  appeared  at  the  open  window, 
and  called  for  cheers  for  the  King  and  army,  a 
tremendous  thunder  crash  rolled  along  over  the  palace. 
"The  very  heavens,"  he  cried,  raising  his  arm  to 
heaven,  "  the  very  heavens  fire  a  salute  to  our  vic- 
tories," arid  the  cheers,  hochs,  and  hurrahs  burst  forth 
again  and  continued  until  to  the  multitude,  as  now  to 
Prussia,  "  the  day  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  the  shadows 
to  flee  away." 

On  the  30th  June  the  King,  with  Bismarck,  who 
had  changed  his  minister's  coat  for  the  harness  of  a 
cuirassier  major,  Moltke,  and  a  few  other  members  of 
the  staff  and  cabinet,  set  out  for  the  army.  On  the 
first  day's  journey  they  arrived  at  Reiehenberg,  the 
second  at  Sichrow,  and  the  third  day,  the  2nd  of  July, 
they  reached  Gitchin,  the  appointed  gathering-place  ; 
but  Bismarck's  letters  again  give  a  better  description  of 
subsequent  proceedings  than  any  more  formal  narrative. 
On  the  1st  July  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Sichrow  : 

"  We    set  out  from    Reiehenberg    to-day,   and    have 
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just  arrived  here,  still  uncertain  whether  we  will  remain 
here  or  in  Turnau.  The  whole  journey  was  a  dangerous 
one.  The  Austrians  could  yesterday  have  captured  the 
King  and  all  of  us  if  they  had  sent  cavalry  from 
Leitmeritz.  Unfortunately  Karl,  the  coachman,  has 
had  a  severe  fall  with  the  brown  mare.-  She  ran  away 
with  him.  He  was  thought  at  first  to  be^dead,  and  is 
lying  now  in  the  lazarette  near  Sichrow,  in  the  next 
village.  Curt  is  coming  instead  of  him.  ,  .  .  The 
heat  here  is  fearful ;  the  bringing  in  of  provisions  is 
difficult.  Our  troops  are  suffering  from  weariness  and 
1  lunger.  In  the  land  so  far  there  is  not  much  trace 
the  war,  except  the  trampled  corn-fields.  The  people 
not  at  all  afraid  of  the  soldiers,  but  stand  in  their 
nday  clothes  before  the  doors,  with  wives  and 
ildren,  and  regard  us  with  wonder."  Here  are  the 
me'friendly  writing,  the  same  vivid  descriptions.  The 
ounts  of  his  hard  'labours,  the  proofs  of  his  kind- 
artedness,  his  tenderness  for  Karl  his  groom,  his 
mpathies  with  the  poor  wounded  soldiers,  are  shown 
ore  strongly  in  his  letter  from  Gitchin,  on  the  2nd  July. 
:'  I  have  just  arrived  from  Sichrow.  The  battlefields 
route  are  still  full  of  corpses,  horses,  and  arms, 
victories  are  much  greater  than  we  thought.  It 
ms  that  we  have  already  over  15,000  prisoners, 
d,  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  Austrian  loss  is  still 
heavier,  and  given  at  20,000  men.  Two  of  their  corps 
were  entirely  shattered,  a  few  regiments  being  annihi- 
lated to  the  last  man.  I  have  so  far  seen  more 
Austrian  prisoners  than  Prussian  soldiers.  Send  me 
always  cigars  by  the  courier,  1000  at  a  time  if  possible, 
price  20  thalers,  for  the  lazarettes.  All  the  wounded 
ask  me  for  them.  Also  subscribe  through  unions,  or 
by  your  own  means,  for  a  few  dozen  copies  of  the 
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Kreuz  newspaper,  for  the  lazarette  in  Reichenberg  for 
example.  The  names  of  other  places  try  to  learn  from 
the  war  office.  .  .  .  Send  me  a  revolver  of  a  large 
calibre,  a  saddle  pistol.  Karl,  the  groom,  is  much 
better  and  will  have  no  permanent  hurt,  but  for  some 
time  will  be  unfit  for  service.  Send  me  a  novel  to 
read,  only  one  at  a  time.  God  preserve  you.  I  have 
just  at  this  moment  got  your  letter  with  the  Homburg 
enclosure.  A  thousand  thanks.  I  feel  with  you  in 
your  loneliness  after  my  departure.  Here  in  the  whirl 
one  cannot  have  that  feeling ;  at  the  most,  only  at 
night  in  bed." 

These  ill  news  had  so  discouraged  the  Austrian  com- 
mander (Ludwig  von  Benedek)  that  he  wired  to  Vienna 
on  the  1st  of  July,  "Catastrophe  to  the  army  un- 
avoidable," and  advised  the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace; 
but  he  seems  to  have  taken  heart  again,  marched  north 
by  Gitchin,  crossed  the  Bistritz,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  by  the  fortress  of  Koniggratz.  Here  it  was 
decided  at  once  to  attack  him,  the  decision  being  taken 
at  a  council  held  at  the  King's  headquarters,  then  in 
the  Gasthaus  zum  Lowen  (the  inn  of  the  lion),  Gitchin, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  July.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  the  King  gave  the  orders  for  the 
fight,  the  three  Prussian  armies  being  within  com- 
municating distance  with  each  other.  The  army,  under 
Prince  Frederick  Karl,  led  the  attack ;  but  the  Crown 
Prince's  army,  having  five  German  miles  to  march,  was 
prevented  joining  in  the  struggle  until  after  noon,  and 
some  critical  moments  were  passed  by  the  Prussian 
army.  Its  leader  longed  for  the  Crown  Prince  as 
earnestly  as  did  Wellington  for  Bliicher  in  a  similar 
moment  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  suspense  was 
short,  and,  soon  after  his  appearance,  the  day  was  won, 
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.he  Austrian  army  being  completely  overthrown,  with 
a  loss  of  44,000  men  killed  and  captive.  The  great 
decisive  battle — so  pregnant  with  results  to  Prussia 
and  to  Europe,  laying  the  foundations,  as  it  were,  of 
German  unity — had  been  won,  and  the  road  to  the 
enemy's  capital  lay  open  to  the  victorious  Prussians. 

Some  interesting  accounts,  many  of  them  by  Bismarck 
himself,  are  given  of  this  short  but  stern  fight.     The 
King  with  his  staff  occupied  an  eminence  between  the 
villages  of  Dub  and  Sadowa.     There  stood  Moltke,  with 
his  chiselled  features  calm  and  immovable  as  ever,  now 
and  again  examining  with  his  field-glass  the  point  where 
e  Crown  Prince  should  appear.     As  the  infantry  of 
e  first  army  became  shattered  by  the  continued  fury 
the  Austrian  fire,  fears  began  to  be  whispered  that 
e   Crown    Prince   might   arrive    too    late.      Bismarck, 
is  said,  went  up  to  him,  looked  him  steadfastly  in 
e   face,    but   could   gain    nothing    from    that    sealed 
untenance.     Bismarck  never  spoke  a  word  nor  asked 
single  question,   but  took   out  his  cigar  case  which 
ntained  two  cigars,  one  excellent  and  the  other  not 
good.      He  opened  it,  and  held  it  out  to  Moltke, 
ho  calmly  surveyed  the  cigars  for  a  moment  or  two, 
IK!   then  chose — the    better    one.     Perfectly    satisfied, 
Bismarck  returned  the  case  with  the  inferior  cigar  into 
his  pocket  arguing,  "  if  this  responsible  general  had  still 
ufficient  calmness  and  sang-froid  to  choose  the  better 
r,  there  is  not  much  yet  to  fear  for  the  battle."     He 
as  right ;  a  few  minutes  later  dark  lines  appeared  in 
he  distance.    "  These  are  but  furrows,"  murmured  a  few 
ices.      '  They  are  columns  of  men,"   said  Bismarck, 
for  they  are  moving  forward,  and  gradually  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  together."     He  saw  truly,  and  in  a 
ort  time  the  Crown  Prince  had  opened  a  fierce  attack 
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on  the  enemy's  right  wing.  "Now,"  said  Moltke, 
saluting  the  King,  "it  is  impossible  to  deprive  your 
Majesty  of  victory." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  heights  of  Leva  and  Ehlem 
were  stormed  by  the  Prussian  Guards.  The  King  now 
left  the  place  whence  he  had  watched  the  battle,  and. 
followed  by  his  staff,  rode  to  the  conquered  heights, 
amongst  the  victorious  cheers  of  his  soldiers.  From  the 
height  of  Leva,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cuir- 
assiers, he  gave  the  command,  "  Forward,  Cavalry,"  and 
dashed  at  once  into  the  first  line  of  the  battle,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  Chancellor.  Bombs  and  bullets 
were  crashing  and  whistling  around  them,  and  as  these 
deadly  messengers  are  blind  in  distinguishing  between 
a  King  and  a  recruit,  Bismarck  said,  "  As  major,  I 
cannot  advise  your  Majesty  on  the  field,  but  as  Minister 
President,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  urge  your  Majesty 
to  avoid  exposing  yourself  to  this  danger";  to  which 
the  King  smilingly  replied,  "  Where  else  should  I  ride 
as  leader  in  the  war,  when  my  army  is  under  fire?" 
He  yielded,  however,  to  his  minister's  appeals,  and  rode 
to  a  less  dangerous  position.  In  the  evening  the  King 
and  Crown  Prince  met  on  the  height  of  Ehlem,  and 
the  King,  embracing  his  son,  decorated  him  with  the 
well-earned  order,  "  Pour  le  Merite,"  and  retired  from 
the  field  to  Horic.  Later,  Bismarck  followed ;  his  brave 
charger,  the  famous  brown  mare,  had  her  foot  pierced  in 
the  darkness  by  a  bayonet,  and  had  to  be  killed.  There, 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  every  house  more  than  full 
with  wounded,  and  quietly  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the 
pavement  with  the  help  of  a  carriage  cushion.  Here 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  found  him,  and  shared 
with  him  his  room,  which  Bismarck  says  was  very  ac- 
ceptable "  on  account  of  the  rain."  I  remember  reading, 
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or  being  told,  a  story,  I  forget,  however,  by  whom, 
which  runs  that  in  the  evening  he  passed  a  wounded 
soldier  lying  on  the  ground  who  looked  exhausted,  and 
Bismarck  felt  for  his  brandy  flask  and  found  he  had 
none.  Suddenly  he  remembered  he  had  a  cigar,  probably 
the  one  Moltke  had  rejected,  which  during  the  battle 
(so  do  small  matters  occur  to  one  during  great  events) 
he  had  looked  forward  to  smoking  quietly  after  the 
fight.  He  took  it,  and  lighting  it,  put  it  into  the 
poor  fellow's  mouth,  as  being  wounded  in  both  arms  he 
could  not  do  this  himself,  and  the  look  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  was  such  that  Bismarck  confessed  he 

never  in  his  life  enjoyed  a  cigar  so  much. 
I  need  only  add  a  few  extracts  from  two  letters 'to 
is  wife  to  complete  and  confirm  these  descriptions.    On 
e  9th  July  he  wrote  from  Hohenmauth  : 
"  Do  you  know,  my  heart,  that  nineteen  years  ago 
e  rode  through  here  in  the  railway,  from  Prague  to 
ienna.     No  mirror  showed  the  future,  not  even  when, 
1852,    I   passed   through   this   railway    with    good 
ynar.      Things  go  well  with  us.     If  our  claims  are 
not  exaggerated,  and   we  do  not  think  that  we  have 
conquered  the  world,  then  we  will  also  secure  a  peace 
which  will  be   worth  the  trouble.     But  we  become  as 
quickly   intoxicated    as    despondent,    and    I    have   the 
thankless  task  of  pouring  water  on  the  foaming  wine, 
and  make  it  be  felt  that  we  do  not  live  alone  in  Europe, 
iut  with  other  three  neighbours.     The  Austrians  are 
Moravia,  and  we  are  already  so  bold  that  our  head- 
quarters are  announced  there  for  to-morrow  where  the 
Austrians  stand   to-day.      Prisoners   still  keep   pouring 
y,  and  cannons  from  the  3rd  up  till  to-day,  180.     If 
hey  bring  forward  their  south  army,  we  will  beat  them 
so,    with    God's   gracious    assistance.      Confidence    is 
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general.  Our  men  deserve  kissing.  Every  one  cour- 
ageous to  the  death,  calm  and  obedient,  mannerly,  with 
empty  stomachs,  wet  clothes,  wet  camps,  little  sleep, 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  falling  off,  still  friendly  with 
every  one,  no  plunder  or  burning  ;  paying  for  what  they 
can,  and  eating  mouldy  bread.  There  must  be,  indeed, 
in  our  ordinary  men,  a  deep  foundation  of  the  fear  of 
God,  otherwise  all  this  could  not  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  information  about  acquaintances,  as  we  are  separated 
by  miles  from  each  other,  and  no  one  knows  where  the 
other  is,  and  there  is  no  one  to  send.  Plenty  of  men, 
indeed,  but  no  horses.  I  have  been  seeking  for  Philip 
(Bismarck's  nephew)  for  four  days,  as  G.  wrote  me  that 
he  has  received  a  slight  lance  wound  in  the  head ;  but 
I  cannot  find  out  where  he  is,  and  now  we  have 
marched  eight  miles  further.  The  King  certainly 
exposed  himself  much  on  the  3rd,  and  it  was  well  that 
I  was  with  him,  for  the  entreaties  of  the  others  were 
of  no  avail,  and  no  one  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  speak  to  him  as  I  took  the  liberty  to  do  on  the  last 
time,  and  that  had  effect,  after  ten  cuirassiers  and  fifteen 
horses  of  the  6th  Cuirassier  regiment  were  sent  whirling 
topsy-turvy  and  bleeding  close  to  us,  whilst  the 
grenades  went  whizzing  round  the  staff  with  uncom- 
fortable nearness.  Fortunately  the  worst  one  did  not 
explode.  I  prefer,  however,  that  the  King  should  have 
so  exposed  himself  rather  than  if  he  had  been  too 
careful  of  himself.  He  was  most  enthusiastic  about 
his  troops,  and  well  he  might,  so  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  observe  the  whizzing  and  bursting  bullets 
passing  around  him.  Calm  and  unconcerned  as  on 
the  Kreuzberg,1  and  always  finding  battalions  whom 
he  wished  to  thank  and  wish  'good  evening/  until 

!The  Parade  Grounds  in  Berlin. 
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e  were  again  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  He  has 
en  so  severely  lectured  upon  it  that  he  will  avoid 
at  in  future,  and  you  may  be  assured,  for  I  scarcely 
lieve  in  another  real  fight.  If  you  have  no  news 
from  any  one,  then  you  can  undoubtedly  assume  that 
he  is  alive  and  well,  for  when  any  one's  acquaintance  is 
wounded,  it  is  made  known  within  twenty-four  hours. 
We  have  not  yet  come  in  touch  with  Herwarth  and 
Steinmetz,  so  I  have  not  seen  Sch.,  but  I  know  both 
are  well.  J.  calmly  leads  his  squadron  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling.  Farewell,  I  must  to  work." 

And  again  from  Zwittau,  in  Moravia,  two  days  later : 
I  have  no  ink-stands,  they  are  all  used  ;    otherwise  I 
very  well.    ...    I  rode  the  great  brown  mare  at 
oniggratz,  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle  without  food, 
e  held  out  well,  swerved  neither  from  the  musketry 
r  from  corpses ;    ate  eagerly  ears  of  corn  and  plum 
aves    in    the     most    difficult     moments,    and    went 
lendidly   to   the    end,   when  I  appeared   more   tired 
an  the  horse.     My  first  bed   for  the  night  was  on 
e  street  pavement  of  Horic,  without  straw,  with  the 
Ip  of  the  carriage  cushion.     All  the  houses  were  full 
wounded  people.     The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
und  me  and  shared  his  room  with  me,  R.,  and  two 
[jutants,  which  was  very  welcome  to  me  on  account 
f  the  rain.     I  wrote  you  before  about  the  King  and 
he   grenades.     The  generals  all  had  the    superstition 
that,  as  soldiers,  they  dare  not  speak  to  the  King  about 
danger,  and  always  send  me  to  him  ;  me  !  who  am  also 
major." 

Such  letters  are  indicative  of  the  man,  the  splendid 
escriptions,    his   heart   always   warm,   thoughtful    for 
those  at  home,  following  with  fondest  memories  the  days 
assed  in  these  places  in  their  early  wedded  life,  showing 
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his  character  in  the  great  drama  as  unexcited  by  victory 
as  undaunted  by  difficulties.  He  tries  to  keep  under 
the  exuberance  of  the  Government  in  time  of  success, 
and  hold  them  on  reasonable  lines,  as  he  had  supported 
their  courage  in  the  hours  of  difficulty.  He  obeyed  the 
poet's  injunction : 

"3m  ®IM  tttcfyt  jubeln, 
llnb  im  ©tttrrn  ntcfyt  ^agen."1 

Austria  awoke  as  from  a  dream ;  she  appealed  to 
Napoleon,  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty,  to  secure  an 
armistice,  offering  Venetia  to  him  for  Italy.  To  her 
credit  Italy  declined,  and  again  stood  honourably  by 
her  engagement  to  Prussia.  "  There  is  something  even 
more  valuable  than  Venetia,"  said  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  Ricasoli,  "honour,  the  honour  of  Italy  and 
her  King." 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  July  Bismarck  was 
summoned  to  the  King,  who  during  the  previous  night 
had  received  the  following  despatch  from  the  French 
Emperor, 

"  Sire, 

"  The  rapid  and  brilliant  success  of  your 
Majesty's  arms  has  brought  about  results,  which  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  my  attitude  of  standing 
absolutely  aloof.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  informs  me 
that  he  cedes  Venetia  to  me,  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  accept  my  mediation  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
which  has  arisen  between  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
I  know  too  well  the  high-minded  feeling  of  your 
Majesty,  and  your  deep  friendly  confidence  in  myself, 
not  to  believe  that  since  your  Majesty  has  so  highly 

luNot  to  be  elated  by  good  fortune, 
Nor  to  tremble  in  the  storm." 
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your  renown  in  arms,  you  will  now  accept  with 
ttisfaction  the  efforts  I  am  inclined  to  devote  in  order 
secure  for  your  States  and  for  Europe  the  invaluable 
advantages   of  peace.     If  your    Majesty    accepts    my 
proposal  you  will  no  doubt  find  it  appropriate  that  the 
way  to  negotiations  should  be  opened  by  an  armistice. 
"  Your  Majesty's  good  brother, 

"  NAPOLEON." 

This  intervention  placed  Prussia  in  a  delicate,  indeed 
critical  situation.  If  she  declined  Napoleon's  mediation 
it  might  incite  him  to  interfere  by  force,  which  was 
that  time  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  King 
illiam  and  his  minister  were  determined  that  the 
it  of  Prussia's  sacrifices  and  victories  should  not 
lost.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  the  manner  in 
hich  the  "  case  for  Prussia "  was  conducted  shows 
ismarck  again  as  a  perfect  master  of  diplomacy,  only 
vealing  his  intentions  gradually  as  he  thought  best 
suit  the  purpose.  At  once,  on  the  5th,  a  message 
telegraphed  to  Napoleon,  "  that  King  William 
pted  the  Emperor's  proposal,  and  was  ready  to 
ange  means  for  the  re-establishing  of  peace."  At 
same  time  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Paris,  Count 
n  der  Goltz,  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Emperor 
conditions  under  which  an  armistice  was  possible, 
having  regard  to  their  engagements  with  Italy  and 
the  military  position  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  Prince 
Reuss  was  sent  with  a  letter  from  King  William  to 
e  Emperor,  in  which  was  explained  "  that  the  military 
situation  did  not  permit  of  an  armistice  without  security 
for  the  eventual  conditions  of  a  future  peace  ;  that  the 

K conditions  of  such  a  peace  would  be  the  exclusion 
ustria  from  the  German  Bund,  the   creation  of  a 
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Bund  on  national   principles,   under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia,  and  the   territorial  extension  of  Prussia." 

Bismarck  now  felt  that  what  he  had  so  long  craved 
for  was  within  his  grasp,  and  he  never  yielded  a  point, 
but  worked  out  in  these  negotiations  the  basis  of  the 
German  Empire.  Such  conditions  were  naturally  far 
from  pleasing  to  Napoleon  who  had  very  different  views, 
and  so,  at  a  council  of  ministers  held  on  the  10th  July, 
at  which  the  Paris  representatives  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  present,  he  proposed  "that  Prussia  and  Austria 
should  each  stand  alone,  and  that  of  the  remaining 
States,  a  new  Bund  should  be  formed,  which  necessarily 
would  be  under  French  protection."  This  both  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  ambassadors  at  once  declined, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Emperor  practically 
adopted  Prussia's  terms,  and  proposed '  "  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  Austria,  but  her  exclusion  from  Germany 
as  about  to  be  reconstituted,  creation  of  a  North  German 
Bund,  under  Prussia's  military  leadership,  and  the  right 
of  the  southern  States  to  form  an  independent  union 
and  to  form  any  relationship  with  the  north  under 
a  mutual  understanding."  These  conditions  were 
embodied  in  the  Nikolsburg  treaty. 

During  the  night  of  llth/12th  July,  by  order  of 
his  Emperor,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Count 
Benedetti,  arrived  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  to 
continue  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice.  Bismarck 
explained  to  him  that,  in  accordance  with  the  reply 
sent  to  Paris  on  the  5th  and  7th,  an  armistice  could 
not  be  entertained  without  the  approval  of  Italy,  and 
without  a  pledge  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.  The  following  report,  sent  by  Benedetti  to 
Paris  on  the  15th  July,  shows  how  tenaciously  Bismarck 
held  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 
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Benedetti  reports  thus:  "  Monsieur  de  Bismarck  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  Kurhesse, 
and  Hanover  is  a  thoroughly  justifiable  demand,  in 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  borne  by  Prussia,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  victories  she  has  achieved.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  regarding  such  pretensions  at  the  very 
outset  as  not  meant  in  earnest,  and  observed  to  him 
that  Europe  lived  no  longer  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  when  what  one  had  secured  he  could  keep 
without  further  ado.  In  spite  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  sought  to  bring  me  to  his  views,  that  no 
Power  could  take  offence  at  Prussia  on  that  account, 
said  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  Powers  would  feel 
.emselves  equally  aggrieved  by  such  a  proceeding." 
By  this  time  the  Prussian  headquarters  were  in 
on,  the  capital  city  of  Moravia,  for  King  William 
in  no  way  paused  in  his  victorious  march  on  account 
of  the  armistice  negotiations.  Indeed,  on  the  20th 
of  the  month,  the  Prussian  army  stretched  from  Press- 
burg  on  the  east  to  Krems  on  the  west,  ready  to  force 
the  line  of  the  Danube,  with  the  object  of  securing 
Vienna.  The  fight  had,  in  fact,  already  begun  at 
Blumenau  on  the  22nd,  when  the  combatants  were 
separated  by  tidings  of  the  concluded  armistice.  Bis- 
marck, with  his  usual  foresight,  had  already  opened  up 
communications  with  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
emigration — Klapka,  Here,  then,  in  Briinn,  Napoleon's 
proposals  reached  the  German  headquarters,  and  caused 
no  small  concern,  because,  whilst  adopting  Prussia's 
suggestions  so  far  as  Austria  and  the  new  Bund  were 
concerned,  they  contained  not  a  syllable  as  to  Prussia's 
territorial  extension.  A  telegram  was  therefore  sent 
on  the  1 8th  to  Paris,  pointing  out  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  unable  to  recognize  this  programme  as  a 
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sufficiently  wide  basis  for  a  definite  peace,  because  a 
certain  increase  of  Prussian  power,  through  territorial 
acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  hostile  States  in  North 
Germany,  had  become  inevitable  through  the  events 
of  the  war  and  the  temper  of  the  nation,  but  the  pro- 
gramme would  be  sufficient,  assuming  Italy  gave  her 
consent  for  an  armistice,  with  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
definitely  the  conditions  of  peace  if  Austria  accepted 
it.  In  order  to  ascertain  Austria's  intention,  the  King 
was  ready  to  grant  a  five  days'  cessation  of  hostilities. 
If  within  this  time  Austria  accepted  the  programme, 
the  armistice  could  be  concluded,  and  the  negotiations 
for  peace  begun,  as  soon  as  Italy  consented.  The 
negotiations  could  only  be  carried  out  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  other  States  engaged  in  the  war 
would  require  to  negotiate  independently.  If  Austria 
did  not  accept  within  the  time  named,  the  war  would 
be  continued. 

On  the  19th  Benedetti  arrived  at  Nikolsburg,  to 
which  place  the  Prussian  headquarters  had  advanced, 
and  announced  the  acceptance  by  Austria  of  the  above 
terms,  and  in  a  few  days  the  armistice  was  declared. 
On  the  same  day  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  the  Prussian 
ambassador  in  Paris  to  prepare  Napoleon  for  his 
firm  demands  for  annexing  other  States  to  Prussia, 
saying  :  "  The  King  has  given  his  approval  to  an 
armistice.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  making  up  his 
mind  to  this,  and  only  did  so  out  of  respect  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  but  under  the  firm  expectation 
that  a  considerable  acquisition  of  territory  in  North 
Germany  will  be  secured  for  him  by  this  peace.  The 
King  lays  less  value  upon  a  North  German  federation 
than  I,  and  on  that  account  lays  more  value  upon 
annexation  which  I,  if  need  be,  regard  as  a  necessity 
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iii  addition  to  the  reform,  as  otherwise  Saxony  and 
1 1, mover  would  remain  too  large  for  an  intimate  con- 
nection. The  King  regrets  that  your  Excellency  has 
not  in  the  meantime  remained  firm  to  this  alternative 
of  the  programme  of  the  9th,  given  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  despatch.  As  I  told  you  for  your  own 
private,  personal  guidance,  the  King  said  he  would 
rather  resign  than  return  without  a  considerable  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  Prussia,  and  he  has  summoned  the 
Crown  Prince  here  to-day.  I  ask  your  Excellency  to 
pay  attention  to  this  frame  of  mind  of  the  King. 
Further,  I  have  to  say  that  the  French  points  would 
be  sufficient  for  us,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
frontiers  for  the  preliminaries  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria,  if  she  wishes  to  choose  such  a  peace.  They  are 
not  sufficient,  however,  for  peace  with  our  other  adver- 
saries, especially  in  South  Germany.  We  must  make 
special  conditions  with  them,  and  the  mediation  of 
the  Emperor,  for  which  they  have  not  asked,  refers 
only  to  Austria.  If  we  were  free  from  Italy  by  the 
cession  of  Venice,  still  we  could  not  let  Italy  free 
until  the  equivalent  for  Venetia  stipulated  for  us  in 
the  agreement  is  granted." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  telegrams  that  Bis- 
marck had  in  principle  obtained,  before  consenting 
to  an  armistice,  all  for  which  he  had  contended — the 
exclusion  of  France  from  the  negotiations  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  the  exclusion  of  France  and 
Austria,  or,  indeed,  any  other  Power  from  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  States.  ("You  were  not  asked 
by  the  other  States  to  intervene,"  said  Bismarck.)  And 
thrse  two  points  were  certainly  the  most  astute  suc- 
cesses in  his  firm  diplomacy.  At  this  time  he  had  also 
obtained  the  principle  of  annexation  by  Prussia  of 
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northern  provinces,  and  the  acceptance  by  Austria  of 
the  French  proposal,  widened  and  improved  by  Prussia 
in  Prussian  interest.  But  his  message  to  the  Prussian 
ambassador  in  Paris  shows  the  tremendous  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  How  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  their  sacrifices  and  victories,  and  avoid 
provoking  France  to  open  and  active  hostility,  were 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  he  had  to 
steer.  How  he  accomplished  the  task  let  the  French 
ambassador,  Benedetti,  tell. 

The  Austrian  representatives  (our  old  friend  Count 
Karolyi  and  Baron  Brenner)  arrived  at  Nikolsburg  on 
the  21st  July,  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Bismarck  had  a  preliminary  interview  with  them  the 
same  evening  and  on  the  following  day,  and  the  peace 
conference  met  on  the  23rd,  when  Benedetti  tele- 
graphed to  his  master,  throwing  a  strong  light  upon 
the  superiority  of  Bismarck  to  the  Austrian  represen- 
tatives. "  With  his  practical  grip  of  things  and  his 
accustomed  resolution,  Count  Bismarck  sought  in  his 
very  first  conversation  with  the  Austrian  negotiators 
to  make  certain  that  they  would  accept  all  conditions 
as  to  the  future  organization  of  Germany,  and  that 
Austria  would  honestly  renounce  taking  any  share 
therein.  As  soon  as  this  point  was  settled,  he  immedi- 
ately brought  out  as  the  chief  business  of  the  conference 
those  questions  which  were  not  clearly  detailed  in  our 
preliminaries,  or  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  lastly  he 
proposed,  instead  of  considering  the  armistice,  to  come 
at  once  to  an  agreement  on  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
he  was  able  to  persuade  the  Austrian  negotiators  to  do 
this,  and  to  negotiate  as  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
extension  of  Prussia's  territory.  He  then  explained  to 
the  representatives  that  the  King  demanded  an  exten- 
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n  of  Prussia  in  North  Germany  as  the  first  condition 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  showed  that  it  was  his  firm 
intention  to  break  off  the  negotiations  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  assurance  of  Austria's  consent.  On  his  part, 
Count  Bismarck  had  informed  me  that  the  Austrian 
negotiators  had  restricted  themselves  to  asking  that 
Saxony  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  her  territory  in  the 
hitherto  boundaries.  I  believe  that  they  will  come  to 
terms  on  this  point,  for  whilst  Prussia  would  undertake 
to  keep  Saxony  in  her  present  fpontier^Arcrstria  would 
bind  herself  to  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
changes  with  regard  to  Hanover,  Hesse,  or  other  small 
States." 

The  question  of  Saxony  was  most  difficult,  as  the 
Austrians  felt  bound  to  protect  the  Saxon  integrity. 
The  King  and  Bismarck  wished  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom  all  the  more,  as  under  the  leadership  of 
its  prime  minister,  von  Beust,  it  had  vehemently 
opposed  Prussia,  and  even  now  Beust  incited  the 
Austrian  delegates  to  insist  not  only  on  Saxony's 
territory  remaining  intact,  but  that  she  should  have 
the  right,  if  she  wished,  to  join  the  South  German  Bund. 
Bismarck  saw  the  fatal  nature  of  such  a  proposition,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  the  negotiations  rather  than  even 
discuss  such  a  demand,  adding  that  even  if  the  King 
himself  wished  him  to  yield,  he  would  rather  resign  his 
office.  This  unflinching  determination  frightened  the 
Austrian  representatives,  and  the  point  was  settled  by 
Bismarck  granting  the  integrity  of  Saxon  territory  on 
condition  that  Austria  should  not  oppose  the  absorption 
by  Prussia  of  the  other  northern  States,  and  that 
Prussia  should  settle  with  the  remaining  middle  and 
southern  States  ;  and  so  on  the  26th  July  the 
liminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Nikolsburg,  as  it  is 
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called,  were  signed,  and  the  full  treaty  finally  ratified 
at  Prague  on  the  23rd  August. 

Bismarck  had  given  Austria  the  choice  of  ceding 
to  Prussia  a  part  of  Bohemia  or  of  paying  40  million 
thalers  (£6,000,000)  as  war  indemnity,  and  when  she 
accepted  the  latter,  he  generously  reduced  the  amount 
by  one  half,  wishing  to  keep  the  taste  as  sweet  as 
possible  in  Austria's  memory  ;  for  though  unbending 
in  his  resolution  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  possible 
out  of  their  victories,  he  was  undoubtedly  wishful  for 
peace.  Indeed  two  years  later  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  a  conversation  with  Professor  Bluntschli 
after  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  :  "I  was  alone  for  peace, 
all  were  against  me  ;  the  King  was  indignant,  the 
generals  blustered  over  the  civilians.  I  explained  to 
the  King  that  I  could  not  take  upon  me  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  the  war,  and  would  retire ; 
but  that  if  the  King,  in  spite  of  all,  wished  to  wage 
war,  and  so  far  as  I  cared  wished  to  form  an  Austrian 
empire  and  wished  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  I 
begged  in  that  case  a  place  in  the  active  army  to 
prove  that  I  was  not  wanting  in  courage.  We  had 
at  that  time  cholera  in  the  camp.  The  French  could 
have  made  a  diversion  in  South  Germany.  A  victory 
over  them  would  have  cost  much  treasure  as  well  as 
German  blood.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  had  reached 
a  height  from  which  the  waters  would  flow  downwards 
without  force."  This  episode  showed  that  Bismarck  was 
as  fearless  in  speaking  to  his  master,  his  beloved  King, 
when  necessary,  as  he  was  to  his  political  foes.  Although, 
as  we  shall  see,  some  questions  were  left  somewhat 
unfavourable  for  Prussia,  she  had  gained  enormously. 

(1)  Austria  was  excluded  from  the  Bund  and  from  all 
interference  in  German  matters. 
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(2)  Austria   ceded   to    Prussia   all    rights   or  claims 
upon  Schleswig-Holstein. 

(3)  Austria  acknowledged  the  intended  annexation  by 
Prussia,  in  addition  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  Hanover, 
Kurhesse,  Nassau,  part   of  Rheinhesse,   Homburg,  and 
Frankfurt-  on-Maine. 

(4)  The  formation  of  a  North  German  Bund  under 
Prussia's  leadership. 

(5)  The  right  of  the  southern  States  to  form  a  South 
German   Bund,   with  the    maintaining  of   an   intimate 
relationship  with  the   whole  of   Germany.     (Bismarck 
turned  this  gradually  much  to  Prussia's  advantage.) 

(6)  A     war    indemnity    reduced    by    Bismarck    to 
-.20,000,000     thalers     (£3,000,000     sterling).      Prussia 
promised    not    to    extend    her    annexation    policy   to 
Saxony,  but  stipulated  that  this  power  should  become 
a  member  of  the  North  German  Bund. 

With  the  separate  States  peace  was  soon  concluded. 
Hesse  and  Bavaria  ceded  an  insignificant  part  of  their 
territory,  whilst  the  States  south  of  the  Maine,  viz. 
Southern  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg  were 
free  to  form  a  union  amongst  themselves  with  friendly 
relations  with  the  North  Bund.  Some  surprise  was  felt 
at  the  generous  treatment  which  Bismarck  gave  to  the 
southern  States,  and  the  easy  terms  upon  which  he 
acquitted  them  from  their  share  in  the  conflict,  but 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  soon  afterwards  to  be 
made  apparent,  when  it  was  found  that  between  them 
and  Prussia  secret  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  had 
been  concluded  for  the  defence  of  each  other's  possessions, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  the  armies  to  be  under  the 
'•ommancl  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

\\  c  must  now  return  to  Prague,  where  the  Prussian 
headquarters  had  been  established  on  the  3rd  August. 

Q 
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From  here  Bismarck  wrote   on   the   same  day  another 
of  his  interesting  letters  to  his  wife : 

"  I  have  stolen  away  in  advance  from  the  railway 
station,  and  am  waiting  here  alone  and  without  my 
luggage  until  the  King  comes;  then  come  my  be- 
longings after  him,  so  I  utilize  this  moment  of  forced 
inactivity  to  greet  you  from  here,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  well.  I  hope  to  be  in  Berlin  to-morrow 
evening.  The  King  is  in  splendid  health.  The  masses 
of  people  from  the  railway  station  to  this  are  so  enormous 
that  I  fear  we  shall  not  escape  without  some  accident." 

In  the  evening  he  wrote  :  "  The  King  came  sooner 
than  I  expected,  then  work  of  every  kind,  then  dinner. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk  with  His  Majesty 
by  Hradschin  Belvedere,  and  seen  all  the  beauties 
of  Prague  countryside.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
nineteen  years  since  we  saw  all  these  together.  How 
many  wonderful  things  have  occurred  to  bring  me  in 
this  way  to  this  place  again,  without  B.  Hej  cerstva  !  ! 
I  had  remembered,  to  the  joy  of  my  groom.  To-morrow 
we  expect  to  be  in  Berlin. 

"  There  is  great  quarrelling  about  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  good  people  have  all  not  enough 
to  do.  They  see  nothing  but  their  own  noses,  and 
practise  their  swimming  powers  on  the  stormy  waves 
of  phrases.  We  can  easily  settle  with  our  enemies, 
but  with  our  friends  ! !  they  nearly  all  wear  blinkers, 
and  only  see  a  spot  of  the  world." 

So  after  an  absence  of  only  five  weeks,  during  which 
time  they  had  raised  Prussia  to  be  one  of  the  first 
Powers  in  Europe,  the  victors  of  Koniggratz  returned 
in  triumph  to  Berlin,  the  famous  triumphal  entry  of 
the  army  taking  place  a  few  weeks  later. 

1  Hallo!  quick! 


CHAPTER   X. 
THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

BUT  "uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  and 
ill  more   restless   must    be   the   brain   which    creates 
great    nation    and    must    develop    and    control   its 
tinies.     The    project    which    Bismarck    had    formed, 
d  to  which   Moltke    had   given    effect   on    the   field 
Dlippel  and  Koniggratz,    was   now  to    be    secured 
d   further    developed    by    the    strong    pen    of    this 
flinching  diplomatist.     Napoleon  now  became  aware 
his  miscalculation  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Prusso- 
ustrian  war,  and  even    his    intervention   at  Austria's 
for  aid,  after  her  discomfiture  at  Koniggratz,   had 
ielded  him  no  advantage,  and  he  now  evidently  wished 
redeem   his  errors   which,  however,    were    only  the 
beginning  of  a  number  of  further  miscalculations,  all 
<>f   which    were    sadly    disastrous    to    his    prestige    and 
position  in  Europe,  and  eventually  led  to  the  Franco- 
German    war,    and    to    his    own    overthrow.       Already 
on  the  26th  July,  when  to  the  petrifaction  of  Benedetti, 
Bismarck  informed  him  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
liminaries  of  the  treaty  of  peace   had  been   signed, 
question  was  put,  if  France    was   not  justified  in 
xjxjcting   an   improvement  in    her    Rhine    boundaries. 
"It  would  be  difficult,"   replied   Bismarck,  "to  induce 
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the  King,  especially  after  such  a  brilliant  campaign, 
to  give  up  any  part  of  his  Rhine  provinces."  But 
he  undertook  to  prepare  the  King  to  expect  such  a 
demand.  Accordingly  on  the  5th  August,  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  triumphant  return  to  Berlin,  he  received 
a  note  from  Benedetti  saying,  that  in  reply  to  his 
communication  on  the  26th  July,  at  Nikolsburg,  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  project 
of  a  secret  treaty  which  he  enclosed,  and  which  he 
was  ready  to  discuss.  Bismarck  was,  as  he  said, 
'"  naturally  not  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  his  reply,"  and 
at  once  asked  Moltke  how  soon  the  Prussian  army, 
which  was  still  scattered  over  Bohemia,  could  be  on 
the  Rhine.  In  a  few  hours  tables  were  made  up  in 
the  war  office  for  the  march  and  railway  transport, 
and  then  without  hesitation,  but  laconic  as  usual, 
the  strategist  replied,  "  In  ten  days  the  army  will 
have  finished  its  march  to  the  Rhine  and  be  ready 
to  defend  the  Western  borders." 

Now,  also,  Bismarck  hastened  to  conclude  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliances  with  the  southern  States, 
and  in  the  light  of  what  was  going  on,  the  friendly 
treatment  of  them  by  Bismarck  is  easily  understood. 
With  Moltke's  announcement  and  with  these  allies, 
Bismarck  sent  word  to  Benedetti  that  he  would  at  once 
see  him.  As  the  French  diplomatist  explained,  the 
French  demands,  which  were  concentrated  in  the  ulti- 
matum, "Mayence  and  its  district,  or  war,"  Bismarck 
coldly  and  bluntly  at  once  replied,  "  Good,  we  choose 
war,"  and  added  that  he  would  do  well  to  go  to  Paris 
and  dissuade  the  Emperor  against  such  a  war.  Bene- 
detti answered  he  would  certainly  go  to  Paris,  but 
would  advise  his  master  to  insist  on  his  demands. 
Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  uttered  the  prophetic 
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words,  "  You  would  do  well  personally  to  inform  your 
Kmperor  in  Paris  of  the  firm  resolution  of  the  King, 
my  master,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people  upon 
which  he  relies,  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
induce  him  to  refrain  from  pressing  demands  which 
would  bring  about  such  an  unholy  war,  the  consequences 
of  which  might  easily  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon."  Benedetti  says 
he  carefully  reported  the  impression  made  by  the 
French  demands,  and  appears  to  have  mildly  opposed 
war.  However  that  may  be,  the  state  of  the  French 
army  was  bad,  and  Napoleon  fearing  that  a  war  for 
e  Rhine  provinces  would  solidify  the  firm  union  of 
ermany,  explained  by  a  letter  of  the  12th  August 
his  minister,  Lavalette,  that  "  the  project  was  a 
antasy  of  his  foreign  minister,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys," 
d  accepted  the  resignation  of  this  minister.  The 
estion  of  compensation  was  too  much  in  the  air  to 
allowed  to  drop,  and  Napoleon,  after  his  failure  with 
e  Rhine  territory,  turned  his  attention  to  Luxemburg 
d  Belgium.  The  King  of  Holland,  as  ruler  of  the 
rand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  being  in  want  of  money, 
as  wishful  to  sell  this  territory  to  France  for  a 
od  sum  ;  but  this  little  State  of  only  26,000  square 
iles  and  200,000  souls,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Tman  Bund,  and  was  still  a  member  of  the  German 
Zollverein,  and  her  fortress  was  occupied  by  a 
Prussian  garrison.  Prussia  refused  to  sanction  the 
ransaction,  and,  on  the  29th  August,  Benedetti 
ported  this  to  Paris,  adding  his  suspicion  that  Count 
Bismarck  was  full  of  distrust  against  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  further  added  that  General  ManteufFel 
had  been  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  from  which 
e  feared  "that  assurance  had  been  received  from 
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other  quarters  which  rendered  any  counting  on  France 
unnecessary." 

Meantime,  whilst  conducting  these  negotiations  with 
Benedetti,  Bismarck  was  bringing  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  secret  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  with 
the  southern  States.  He  made  it  felt  that  in  these 
negotiations  he  did  not  aim  at  the  particular  interests 
of  Prussia,  but  at  a  sincere  reconciliation,  and  the  union 
with  these  States  for  the  wider  field  of  the  German 
nation.  He  adroitly  used  the  Napoleonic  proposals  to 
show  the  southern  States  "  the  reed  on  which  they 
leant/'  The  Bavarian  minister,  von  der  Pfordten,  who 
had  been  largely  responsible  for  driving  the  southern 
States  to  side  with  Austria  in  the  recent  war,  and  who 
had  rejected  Bismarck's  proposals  for  peace  after  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz,  preferring  to  come  under  the 
segis  of  the  French  Emperor,  was  filled  with  indignant 
astonishment  when  he  learned  from  Bismarck  that  that 
very  Napoleon  whose  protection  he  sought  had  only  a 
few  days  previously  demanded  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Rheinpfalz.  This  brought  matters  to  the  desired 
conclusion.  The  Bavarian  minister  acknowledged  with 
shame  the  true  German  spirit  of  Bismarck,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Now  for  the  first  time  I  recognize  that  a 
German  heart  beats  in  your  breast  as  well  as  in  mine." 
He  gladly,  with  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  accepted  the 
Prussian  proposals,  the  peace  with  Wtirtemberg  having 
been  concluded  on  the  13th,  Baden  on  the  17th,  and 
Bavaria  on  the  2nd  August ;  and  with  these  treaties 
of  peace  the  Prussian  Bund  treaty  was  identified,  both 
parties  binding  themselves  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  various  districts,  and  in  case  of  war  the  united 
armies  to  be  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Prussian  King.  So  when,  in  the  following  spring,  the 
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Luxemburg  question  again  became  so  threatening  that 
war  between  France  and  Prussia  seemed  inevitable, 
Bismarck  shot  one  of  those  bolts,  which  so  often  carried 
confusion  and  dismay  into  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
bolt  on  this  occasion  was  the  giving  publicity  to  the 
existence  of  the  above  secret  treaties,  which  showed 
Napoleon  that  he  would  have  to  contend,  not  only  with 
Prussia  and  the  Northern  Bund,  but  with  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  gave  way. 
Luxemburg  was  not  given  to  him.  It  remained  in  the 
( uTinan  Zollverein,  and  became  a  neutral  State  under 
European  guarantee.  The  Prussian  garrison  withdrew, 
d  the  fortress  was  dismantled  in  May,  1867.  This  was 
e  second  severe  check  which  Napoleon  had  received 
the  hands  of  Bismarck  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Meantime  the  month  of  August,  which  had  been  so 
ile  in  seeing  the  concluding  of  such  favourable  peace 
aties,  was  equally  satisfactory  in  respect  of  its  parlia- 
entary  proceedings.  Bismarck  had  obtained  his  way  in 
ite  of  those  "  who  wore  blinkers  and  only  saw  a  spot 
the  world,"  and  had  persuaded  his  master  to  open 
parliament  with  a  conciliatory  speech.  In  the  above 
conversation  with  Professor  Bluntschli  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  u  It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
indemnity  question.  The  other  ministers  were  opposed. 
The  King  saw  his  honour  endangered  by  it.  He  would 
not  apologise  to  the  chamber.  I  had  often  to  use  all 
my  power  and  energy  to  get  him  to  understand  that 
in  this  case  indemnity  meant  nothing,  but  '  Had  the 
chamber  at  the  time  known  everything,  it  would  rebus 
we  stantibus  have  acted  precisely  as  we  did,'  and  the 
new  parliament  was  only  too  ready  to  accept  the  proffered 
hand  of  reconciliation.  The  election  was  being  carried 
on  whilst  the  victorious  telegrams  were  arousing  the 
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national  spirit  of  the  people.  The  day  of  election  was 
the  day  on  which  Koniggratz  was  fought,  and  parliament 
was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  the  day  after  his 
triumphant  return.  He  assured  "  their  excellencies, 
nobles,  and  gentlemen  "  of  both  Houses  of  the  Landtag 
that  his  first  feeling  was  to  express  from  that  place 
the  thanks  of  himself  and  his  people  for  God's  grace, 
which  had  helped  Prussia  in  such  grave  times ;  and 
paying  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  army,  he  hoped 
that,  in  unanimously  working  together,  the  government 
and  the  assembly  would  bring  to  maturity  the  fruit 
which  must  grow  from  such  bloody  seed.  He  hoped  that 
the  agreement  at  which  they  had  been  unable  to  arrive 
for  some  years  would  now  be  concluded,  that  recent 
events  would  assist  in  this,  and  that  the  indemnity 
would  be  willingly  given  to  the  government  in  regard 
to  their  management  of  state  affairs  without  the  budget 
bills  being  passed,  and  closed  his  conciliatory  and  well- 
received  speech  with  the  words  :  "  May  Providence  bless 
Prussia's  future  as  graciously  as  He  has  clearly  done  in 
the  past.  God  grant  it !  " 

On  the  17th  August  Bismarck,  amid  tumultuous 
applause,  reported  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  part  of 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfurt,  with  a  proposed  Act 
confirming  their  absorption  with  Prussia,  which  was 
passed  by  273  against  14  votes.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
include  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  this  project,  as  having 
been  ceded  by  Austria  as  one  of  the  .conditions  of  peace, 
they  could  only  be  dealt  with  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  finally  ratified.  This  event  took  place  on 
the  23rd  August,  and  on  7th  September  Bismarck 
laid  his  proposals  for  the  absorption  of  the  Duchies, 
which  were  adopted  without  a  division  or  even  a  debate. 
•  :..0n  the  7th  of  September,  the  debate  upon  the 
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indemnity  took  place.  The  proposal  was,  "  That 
indemnity  be  granted  to  the  State  Government  with 
iv-ai'd  to  the  administration  conducted  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1862  without  a  legally  approved 
States  budget,  provided  that  it  be  subject  to  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Landtag  as  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
State  Government,  after  the  year's  accounts  have  been 
laid  before  them.  The  budget  commission  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  recommended  the  acceptance  by  25  votes 
against  8." 

Bismarck,  stronger  and  more  self-reliant  than  ever, 
feeling  the  full  intoxication  of  success,  never  for  a 
oment  lowered  his  flag,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
llowing  extract  from  his  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the 
hole  House  on  the  1st  September. 
'  The  more  sincerely  the  royal  Government  desires 
,  the  more  its  members  feel  it  their  duty  to  refrain 
m  any  attempt  at  retrospective  criticism  whether  in 
efence  or  in  attack.  We  wish  peace,  not  because  we 
incapable  of  waging  war  in  this  inner  strife.  On 
e  contrary,  the  tide  is  flowing  at  this  moment  more 
our  favour  than  it  has  done  for  years.  .  .  .  We 
ish  peace  because,  according  to  our  opinion,  our 
Sutherland  requires  it  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
igher  degree  than  before.  We  wish  it  and  seek  it 
pecially  because  we  believe  we  can  secure  it  at  the 
present  moment.  We  would  have  sought  peace  sooner 
'•<>iild  we  have  sooner  hoped  to  find  it.  We  think  we 
>liall  secure  it,  because  you  will  have  recognized  that 
the  royal  Government  is  not  so  far,  as  you  perhaps 
thought  years  ago,  from  the  task  after  which  you  also 
iu  your  majority  strove,  not  so  far  removed  as  the 
silence  of  the  Government  as  to  much  over  which  they 
were  compelled  to  be  silent,  might  lead  you  to  feel 
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yourselves  justified  in  believing."  And  then,  shortly 
reviewing  the  cost  of  the  policy,  amidst  great  applause, 
he  concluded  with  the  words  :  "  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
our  task  is  not  concluded.  It  requires  the  unity 
of  the  entire  land  in  deed  and  in  feeling.  It 
has  been  often  said,  '  what  the  sword  has  won  the 
pen  has  destroyed.'  I  have  the  firmest  conviction 
that  we  will  not  hear,  '  what  the  sword  and  pen  have 
won  has  been  destroyed  from  this  tribune'  '  (Loud 
applause). 

This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  enthusiastic 
approval,  and  the  indemnity  proposals  were  approved 
by  230  votes  against  75,  whilst,  in  the  upper  chambers, 
they  were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  passed  enthusiastically, 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Thus  the  great  internal 
conflict  was  ended  in  the  way  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Bismarck  had  foretold.  Now  followed  a  time  of  useful 
legislation.  The  eventful  year  of  1866  had  accomplished 
much,  but  it  had  incited  more.  The  unity  of  Germany, 
the  end  which  was  so  devoutly  wished,  seemed  almost 
in  view,  and  every  effort  in  that  direction  had  now  to 
be  put  forth.  In  addition  to  the  questions  already 
discussed  and  passed  were  such  questions  as  the  Fran- 
chise Law  for  the  North  German  Bund.  On  the  12th 
September  Bismarck  made  a  long  speech,  and  defended 
himself  against  those  who  blamed  them  for  not  getting 
more  out  of  their  victories.  Inter  alia  he  said  : 

"The  last  speaker  has  complained  that  the  victories 
which  our  troops  have  won  have  not  been  utilized 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  political  domain.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  the  estimate  of  the  extent  of  a  military 
victory  at  the  moment  it  is  fought  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  politics.  It  is  very  easy  to  err,  if 
erred  we  have ;  the  future  can  perhaps  show  if  the 
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moment  to  conclude  the  peace  or  armistice  was  rightly 
chosen,  and  if  we  have  done  well  to  satisfy  ourselves 
\vitli  the  conditions  which  we  at  that  time  were  able 
to  obtain.  It  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  history  fully 
to  clear  up  the  factors  which  were  at  work,  and  when 
you  know  them  all,  I  believe  you  will  not  deny  to 
the  Government  the  testimony  that  the  utilization  of 
our  victories  was  a  pretty  bold  one.  ('Bravo'  on  the 
right.)  ...  I  have  already  indicated  that  we  believe 
we  possess,  in  what  we  have,  the  foundation  of  what 
we  require  in  order  to  create  machinery  corresponding 
to  an  intelligent  German  national  feeling.  It  is  self- 

derstood  that  this  cannot  at  once   be   laid   cut   and 
on  the  table  before  you,  that  Rome  was  not  built 

a  day,  and  also  that  less  important  historical  crea- 
tions than  Rome  require  time  and  preparation.  If  the 
previous  speaker  found  himself  with  me  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House,  or  of  the  political  world,  he  would 
acknowledge  this  truth  with  more  justice  than  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  blame  he  has  expressed." 
("Bravo.") 

The  truth  is',  they  did  not  know  as  we  do  what 
motives  were  weighing  with  Bismarck  at  that  time, 
nor  could  they  gauge  the  far-reaching  scope  of  his 
policy.  The  law  as  submitted  by  the  Government  was 
parsed  by  a  large  majority.  A  commission  had  been 
appointed. to  confer  grants  upon  the  leaders  of  the  army 
<luring  the  late  wars,  arid  \\  million  thalers  (£225,000) 
\vi-re  divided  amongst  Bismarck,  Roon,  Moltke,  Herwarth 
von  Bittenfeld,  Steinmetz  and  Vogel  von  Falkenstein, 
the  commission  insisting  upon  Bismarck's  name  being 
first  on  the  list,  as,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  apology  for 

e  former  ill-treatment  he  had  received. 

On  the  20th  September  Berlin  was  again  in  a  state 
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of  wildest  enthusiasm  and  justifiable  pride  at  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  troops  from  the  war.  Bismarck, 
recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  in  his 
white  cuirassier  uniform  rode  with  Moltke  and  Roon 
in  front  of  the  King.  The  people  felt  that  without 
Bismarck's  policy  this  national  triumph  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  so  their  enthusiasm  was  cor- 
respondingly unbounded. 

But  work  and  worry  and  anxiety  were  now  telling 
severely  on  the  iron  frame  and  unflinching  nerves 
of  the  Chancellor.  He  had  a  violent  attack  of  a 
nervous  disorder.  He  therefore  went  to  the  island 
of  Rligen  to  obtain  complete  repose,  and  in  its  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  recruit  his  strength  for  coming 
struggles.  The  day  before  his  departure,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  severe  illness,  he  went  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  deal  with  the  grant  of  the 
extraordinary  credit  of  60  million  thalers  (£9,000,000) 
for  army  and  navy  purposes,  and  for  the  repayment 
to  the  treasury  of  the  money  taken  during  the  recent 
wars.  In  this  speech  of  25th  September,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  he  exclaimed  :  "  With  this  motion  the 
Government  puts  as  the  chief  thing  the  question 
to  you,  have  you  the  confidence  in  the  management 
of  foreign  politics  as  hitherto  directed  ?  Will  you 
lay  down  your  testimony  to  the  firm  resolve  of  the 
Prussian  people  to  retain  and,  if  need  be,  to  defend 
the  fruits  of  the  last  war  ? " 

The  credit  was  voted  by  a  large  majority,  and  unani- 
mously passed  in  the  Upper  House.  On  his  return, 
early  in  December,  many  questions  were  debated,  and 
many  powerful  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  I  have  set 
myself  in  this  book,  to  quote  from  them  all  or  even 
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MM  me  them.  I  must  refer  those  who  would  like  to 
know  more  of  them  to  the  published  volumes  of  his 
speeches,  for  I  wish  to  follow  him  chiefly  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  great  national  ideal,  and  in  the 
development  of  his  great  national  policy.  I  cannot  re- 
frain,  however,  from  quoting  from  his  speech  of  15th 
.iMiniMiy,  1867,  as  it  deals  with  his  position  to  parties, 
MS  already  indicated  in  an  early  part  of  this  work. 
The  Lower  Chamber  passed  a  bill  raising  the  number 
of  deputies  from  350  to  432  on  account  of  the  large 
addition  to  the  territory  of  the  country.  Some 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  opposed  the  measure, 
because  at  the  same  time  a  similar  measure  had  not 
been  introduced  to  them,  and  accused  Bismarck  of 
k-Mving  in  the  lurch  the  conservative  party,  which  had 
stood  so  staunchly  by  him  during  the  heavy  time  of 
conflict.  Bismarck  opened  his  speech  with  these 
words— words  which  are  worth  the  study  of  every 
statesman  : 

'The  last  speaker  (Herr  von  SenfFt-Pilsach)  has 
<'.\ pressed  his  regret  that  the  royal  States  Government 
has  left  a  party  which  loyally  supported  it  for  years  and 
acted  in  harmony  with  it,  and  has  placed  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  former  opposition  of  the  Government. 
Gentlemen,  if  the  speaker  had  been  only  for  a  short 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  he  would  confess 
to  himself  that  in  such  a  position  it  is  not  possible  to 
follow  party  views.  _A^krcrft__Stg.t-fi  is  ""*-  govern  p.d  by 
|>;irty  views.  The  entirety  of  the  parties  which  exist  in 
the  land  must  be  brought  into  consideration,  and  from 
its  results  a  line  must  be  drawn  which  the  Government 
as  such  can  follow.  If  I  were  not  a  minister  1  do 
not  know  whether  my  present  attitude  would  be  in 
>position  to  the  present  Government,  or  in  approval 
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of  it ;  but  this  I  will  say,  I  would  not  so  rashly 
judge  a  party  companion  with  whom  I  had  worked 
for  sixteen  years,  who  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  under  the  most  difficult  European  and 
internal  conditions,  whilst  they  were  but  few  during 
four  years  who  were  ready  to  take  up  and  carry 
through  the  strife  which  accompanied  these  conditions. 
I  would  not  judge  so  harshly  such  a  one  if,  after  care- 
fully weighing  all  the  circumstances,  he  were  resolving 
to  follow  another  way  than  that  which  his  own  party 
companions  preferred." 

I  must  not  quote  further  from  this  long  and  most 
weighty  speech,  but  must  hurry  on  to  the  great  ques- 
tion which  was  demanding  his  attention — the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  German  Bund.  Already  on  the  16th 
June,  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared 
against  the  hostile  States,  Bismarck  had  sent  a 
request  to  the  other  northern  States  to  form  a  new 
Bund  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  of  10th  June,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred ;  and  now,  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Rligen  on  15th  December,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-two  States  (including  Prussia) 
assembled  at  a  conference  in  Berlin  to  consider  this 
new  Bund  constitution,  which  was  to  be  based  upon  the 
proposal  made  on  the  10th  June  preceding.  Bismarck 
presided  over  this  important  assembly,  pointing  out  the 
-defects  and  dangers  of  the  old  Bund  constitution,  and 
the  oft  repeated  end  he  sought  to  obtain  by  the  new, 
saying,  "It  would  be  necessary  that  the  united 
States  should  draw  themselves  more  closely  together, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  leadership  of  their  military 
strength,  and  of  their  foreign  policy,  united  in  one 
hand,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  common  organ  of 
legislation,  on  the  grounds  of  the  common  interests  of 
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tin-  ii.it ion.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  such 
precision  and  rapidity  that  a  constitution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  on  the  7th  February,  1867,  which  only 
required  the  approval  of  the  people's  representatives 
to  become  law.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  February,  an 
election  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  secret  voting, 
took  place,  and  the  new  Bund  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  24th  of  March.  The  King,  in  his  opening 
speech,  gave  a  lofty,  patriotic  tone  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Reviewing  her  past  history,  he  pointed  out 
ho\v  Germany,  "once  powerful,  great,  and  honoured, 
1  tccause  united  and  led  by  a  strong  hand,"  had  fallen 

I  bo  helplessness,  by  internal  discords,  which  had  made 
r  the  battlefield  and  prize  for  the  contending  armies 
Europe,  in  whose  interest  her  sons  had  been  forced  to 
ed  their  blood,  and  skilfully  applying  the  lesson  to 
eir  present    circumstances,   he   pointed    out  that  the 
projected   constitution   "suggested   no   sacrifice   to  the 
independence  of  the  separate  States  for  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  general  good,  beyond  what  was  indispensable  to 
preserve  peace  and  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Bund 
territories  and  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  their 
inhabitants."     He  frankly  offered  to  his  South  German 
brothers  "  a  friendly  hand  in   order  to  bring  about  a 
perfect  accord  in  the  national  relationship  "  between  the 
north  and  south,  and  cordially  assured    foreign  powers 
that  it  was  "  only  for  defence  arid  not  for  attack  that 
the  German  families  had  united/' 

kit  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  end  for 
hich  Bismarck  had  in  this  respect  been  striving,  and 
will  also  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  his  speeches 
on  this  occasion,  if  we  recite  some  of  the  leading  points 
in  this  proposed  constitution. 

The  people  were  directly  represented  in  the  Reichstag, 
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consisting  of  22  States,  representing  30  millions  of 
inhabitants,  whilst  the  united  Governments  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Bund-Council  (Bundesrat),  consisting 
of  43  votes,  of  which  Prussia  had  only  17,  though 
possessing  about  seven-eighths  of  the  Federation  terri- 
tory. A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  Switzerland  in 
the  Standerat  (Estates7  Council),  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Senate ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  president  in  these  republics  is  elected  by  -the 
people,  and  in  Prussia  the  appointment  "was  for  ever 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown."  Legislation  (the  for1 
matiori  of  laws)  was  the  work  of  the  Bund-Council 
and  Reichstag.  All  proposals  of  the  Government  were 
to  go  through  the  Bund-Council  to  the  Reichstag,  and 
such  proposals  could  only  become  a  "  Law  of  the  Bund" 
when  passed  by  a  majority  of  both  assemblies.  The 
Bund-Council  represented  not  only  the  position  of  an 
Upper  House,  but  also,  and  especially  by  its  committees, 
the  position  of  departmental  ministers,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bund-Chancellor,  who  represented  the 
president  and  was  alone  responsible,  it  exercised  the 
highest  executive  powers  of  government.  The  president 
had  the  management  of  the  diplomacy,  and  the  control 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  could  declare  war  or  make 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  Bund.  There  was  reserved 
for  the  Bund  legislation  the  consideration  of  laws 
and  their  approval  by  the  Reichstag,  all  questions  of 
finance  and  commerce,  etc.  The  summoning  of  the 
Bund- Council  and  Reichstag  was  also  in  the  power  of 
the  president. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  elected  every 
three  years;  any  representative  at  the  Bund  guilty  of 
breach  of  duty  or  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  punished 
by  the  president  and  Bund-Council,  in  case  of  urgency 
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by  the  president  alone,  and  the  punishment  might  be 
extended  to  an  occupation  of  the  province  and  the 
abolition  of  its  provincial  parliament  which  the  offending 
deputy  represented.  Two  leading  features  strike  one 
in  studying  this  constitution,  viz.  its  eminently 
practical  character,  and  the  great  power  conferred  on 
the  president,  which  office  in  the  present  case  was  filled 
by  Bismarck  himself. 

Lt  was  in  this  assembly,  on  25th  February,  that 
Deputy  Windthorst  made  his  first  speech,  seeking  to 
give  undue  importance  to  some  details,  and  was  quietly 
and  calmly  put  aside  by  Bismarck,  whose  old  fire,  how- 
ever, burst  forth  when  Deputy  Wiggers  proposed  that 
the  Bund  Commission  should  be  constituted  by  vote  of 
the  assembly.  "I  cannot  accept  this  motion.  I  believe 
the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  Bund  Commission 
lies  exclusively  in  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
not  with  this  high  assembly,"  curtly  replied  Bismarck, 
amid  loud  cries  of  "Quite  right,  quite  right,"  after  which 
Herr  Wiggers'  motion  was  not  even  discussed.  This 
important  debate  lasted  from  the  25th  February  until 
the  8th  May,  during  which  Bismarck  delivered  some  of 
his  greatest  speeches.  It  is  impossible  to  give  extracts 
from  all  of  them  or  to  give  any  one  in  its  entirety. 
On  the  4th  March  he  laid  the  projected  constitution, 
in  a  temperate  and  dignified  speech,  before  the  assembly, 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  German  past  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  unity  almost  in  the  tenor  adopted 
by  his  royal  master  a  few  days  before.  On  the  llth 
he  gave  a  long  and  powerful  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  lines  already  indicated  ;  confidence  in 
the  German  people,  faith  in  Prussia,  self-reliance  and 
energetic  action,  were  the  groundwork  of  this  great 
speech,  in  which  he  laid  all  history,  especially  German 
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history,  under  tribute  for  illustrations  of  his  convincing 
logic.  "  We  believe  that  if  the  way  is  made  free  to  the 
German  people,  and  if  we  are  able  to  show  perfect 
confidence  in  the  genius  of  our  own  people,  they  will, 
on  these  lines,  find  the  path  which  leads  to  the  desired 
goal."  To  some  criticism  as  to  the  preponderating 
power  of  Prussia,  he  said,  "The  basis  of  this  relation- 
ship (between  the  States)  cannot  be  forced  either  against 
the  princes  or  against  the  people  (cries  of  '  Bravo '). 
The  basis  must  be  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Prussia 
to  her  treaties  ('Bravo'  again),  and  this  confidence  cannot 
be  shaken  so  long  as  fidelity  to  treaties  is  shown  to 
us"  ("Very  Right"  and  "Bravo"). 

Then  dealing  with  the  whole  situation,  and  the 
various  treaties,  he  showed  his  policy  towards  the  South 
by  intimating  that  as  soon  as  the  North  German  con- 
stitution was  completed,  negotiations  would  be  opened 
with  the  southern  States  for  a  close  union,  and  closed 
this  remarkable  address  under  loud  applause  with  the 
oft  quoted  words,  "I  know  not  if  during  the  general  dis- 
cussion I,  or  one  of  my  colleagues,  will  have  occasion 
again  to  speak.  For  the  moment  I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  except  the  repeated  demand: 
Let  us  act  quickly,  let  us  set  Germany,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  saddle  ;  she  will  already  know  how  to  ride." 
On  the  llth  of  March  the  Hanoverian  Deputy,  Freiherr 
von  Munchhausen  complained  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  that  district  by  the  convention  of  Langensalza. 
Bismarck  at  once  showed  the  policy  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  in  the  extreme  leniency  with 
which  he  treated  the  southern  States  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  north.  He  reviewed  the  whole  position, 
and  as  showing  the  trust  in  Prussia's  generosity,  pointed 
out  that  the  Queen  of  Hanover  remained  in  the  country 
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before  her  husband  had  concluded  peace,  so  sure  was 
she  of  the  generosity  with  which  Prussia  treated  a  foe. 
But  adverting  to  the  more  serious  points,  he  reminded 
the  House  of  the  hostile  attitude  which  Hanover  had 
assumed.  •'  Although  her  interests  were  the  same,  she 
allied  herself  with  Prussia's  foes,  who  would  run,  if 
not  a  dagger,  at  least  some  weapon  into  the  back  of 
Prussia."  "  Such  a  State,"  he  said,  "  cannot  with 
our  will  be  allowed  to  exist.  .  .  .  Her  con- 
tinued existence  would  be  incompatible  with  that  of 
Prussia,  and  that  Prussian  minister  who  would  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  put  such 

R Hanover  to  one  side  would  betray  his  country,  would 
tray  Germany."  This  sentence  was  received  with 
wild  and  continued  bravos.  Then  pointing  out  that 
Prussia  had  borne  with  Hanover  almost  to  the  point  of 
wi-ukness,  and  quoting  the  alternative  which  had  been 
put  before  her,  and  her  declaration  in  favour  of  Austria, 
'  You  were  fully  warned,"  he  continued,  "  but  you  had 
confidence  in  the  800,000  Austrian  troops.  .  .  . 
They  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter.  Whether  from  that  obscurity  with  which  God 
often  smites  the  minds  of  princes,  or  from  that 
;  ignorance  of  diplomacy,  in  which  so  many  find  them- 
selves in  the  realities  of  life,  I  leave  an  open  ques- 
tion. With  their  eyes  open  they  determined  to  have 
war.  They  were  determined,  if  victorious,  to  seize 
Prussian  provinces.  They  have  no  right  thereafter 
to  wonder  that  the  war  had  the  serious  consequences 
which  it  had,  and  to  adopt  towards  us  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint on  account  of  these  results.  Gentlemen,  if  the 
blood,  if  the  liberty  of  Prussia  were  put  to  the  hazard ; 
if  the  whole  kingdom,  which  indeed  it  was,  with  its 
lorious  crown,  stood  at  the  cast  of  the  die  ;  if  the 
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Croats  threatened  our  land  with  their  plundering ;  if 
foreign  Powers  threatened  us,  I  know  not  for  how  long, 
and  a  stab  was  given  us  in  the  side  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  set  himself  on  the 
standpoint  of  sentiment  and  complain  of  being  badly 
treated."  Loud  and  long  applause  burst  in  from  time 
to  time  upon  this  speech,  with  occasional  hissing  by 
the  Hanoverian  deputies,  who  were  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent Simson,  who  warned  them  that  this  was  not  the 
way  in  which  a  parliamentary  assembly  should  give 
expression  to  its  disapproval. 

In  a  week,  on  the  18th  March,  a  debate  was  raised 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  Schleswig.  Bismarck  pointed 
out  with  great  moderation  and  tact  the  misconceptions 
under  which  the  speakers  were  labouring,  and  after 
putting  the  matter  into  its  logical  practical  position,  he 
left  the  assembly  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  intentions. 
"  The  boundaries,"  he  said,  "  which  in  this  respect  we 
neither  will  nor  dare  cross,  shall  be  drawn  in  the 
interests  of  the  Prussian  State,  having  regard  to  her 
military  safety ;  a  frontier  which  would  weaken  our 
strategical  safety  in  that  direction,  which  might  bring 
us  into  jeopardy,  and  compel  us  again  to  capture 
Dtippel,  wron  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 
effort,  we  would  under  no  circumstances  acknowledge 
or  admit  ('Bravos').  And  to  such,  indeed,  we  are  in 
no  way  bound." 

Then  the  various  treaties  were  reviewed,  the  relation- 
ships of  Prussia  with  the  various  States,  and  the 
relationships  of  the  States  with  each  other ;  and  every 
conceivable  possibility  was  raised  in  the  course  of  this 
great  debate.  Every  question  was  met  by  Bismarck 
himself  with  tact  and  abundant  moderation,  willing 
to  meet  his  critics  on  details.  On  the  principles  them- 
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selves,  he  stood  firm  as  adamant :  the  leadership  of 
Prussia,  the  inalienable  power  of  her  King,  and  in 
general  the  constitution  as  already  outlined.  He  un- 
flinchingly opposed  all  attempts  to  insert  any  clause 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  responsible  ministry,  or 
one  to  interfere  with  universal  suffrage  and  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  army  must,  he  insisted,  be 
kept  on  a  fixed  peace  footing,  and  not  subject  to 
yearly  resolutions  of  the  Reichstag./  After  many  weary 
weeks'  debate  the  constitution/ was  passed  in  the 
Keichstag,  on  the  16th  April,  1867,  by  230  votes 
against  53.  The  royal  speech  by  which  the  Reichstag 
closed  expressed  the  satisfaction  and  joy  with 

ich  the  union  was  universally  hailed,  the  time 
having  now  arrived  "when  our  German  Fatherland 
is  able,  by  her  united  strength,  to  protect  her  peace, 
her  rights  and  dignity."  On  the  24th  June  the 
royal  patent  was  published  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  North  German  Bund  was  put  into  force  on  the 
1st  July,  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  Count 
Bismarck  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Bund. 

A  great  stride  had  been  made  in  the  development 
of  Germany.  The  political  atmosphere  had  also  been 
cleared,  and  a  sound  and  stable  platform  had  been 
erected  upon  which  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  promptness  and  effect.  A  comparison  of  dates  will 
show  that  it  was  whilst  conducting  great  developments 
in  the  Reichstag  that  the  Luxemburg  question  assumed 
its  most  serious  aspect,  and  was  settled  in  the  manner 
already  described.  I  refer  to  it  again  in  order  to 
show  how  well  the  Chancellor  chose  his  time  for 
making  public  the  secret  treaties  with  the  southern 
States,  and  which  he  did  with  such  telling  effect. 
Bismarck  had  still  little  but  laborious  days  before  him. 
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In  addition  to  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  United 
Germany,  and  repairing  all  defects  in  the  national 
arrangements,  he  had  to  attend  the  session  ,of  the 
Eeichstag,  lasting  from  10th  September  to  26th  October, 
1867,  and  the  session  of  the  Landtag  extending  from 
27th  November,  1867,  until  6th  February,  1868. 
Nothing  but  a  perusal  of  the  speeches  delivered  to 
these  assemblies  can  adequately  convey  the  resources, 
watchfulness,  and  preparedness  for  all  eventualities  of 
the  Chancellor ;  nevertheless  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  one  or  two  extracts  as  examples  of  these  qualities. 
The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  German  Keichstag 
took  place  on  the  10th  September,  1867,  and  in  the 
debate  that  followed  on  the  address  to  the  King,  the 
social  democrats,  on  the  closing  day  of  the  address, 
24th  September,  voiced  by  Deputy  Bebel  and  others, 
protested  against  any  thanks  being  accorded  to  the 
King  by  the  nation  for  the  success  of  their  foreign 
policy,  this  policy  having  had  regrettable  results, 
remind  you  next,"  said  Bebel,  "  of  the  loss  of  Luxem- 
burg. Luxemburg,  an  old  member  of  the  German 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given  to  us  in  the 
last  Keichstag,  has  practically  been  lost  to  Germany. 
If  they  boast  on  the  one  side  of  their  acquisitions,  they 
should  on  the  other  side  mention  their  losses,  and  not 
pass  such  an  incident  in  dead  silence."  Bismarck  at 
once  replied,  and  I  give  the  extracts  at  some  length, 
as  they  afford  some  examples  of  his  keen  sarcastic 
power,  which  he  could  use  with  such  effect  when  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  scarify  an  opponent. 

"I  do  not  rise  in  order  to  address  the  assembly 
against  the  last  speaker,  but  to  speak  against  a  widely 
spread  error  of  which  he  made  himself  the  mouthpiece. 
He  has  said  that  Luxemburg  was  torn  from  Germany 
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since  the  founding  of  the  North  German  constitution. 
That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is   not  true.     The  land  of 
Luxemburg  finds  itself  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
in    which  it  formerly  was.      It    will  be  ruled  exactly 
according  to  the  constitution  and  by  the  same  dynasty 
as  formerly.     What  has  been  given  up  is  the  right  of 
garrison    which    the    King    of    Prussia    exercised    in 
Luxemburg.     I  only  intend  to  put  this  question  right, 
and  to  oppose,  I  will  not  say  the  untruthfulness,  but 
the  loose  dealing  with  the  truth  that  lies  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  torn 
from   Germany,    or   that   it   has    entered    into    a   less 
intimate    position    than   it   really   occupied    after   the 
destruction  of  the  German  Bund.     If  the  speaker,  in 
reminding  us  of  this,  wishes  by  way  of  supplement  to 
express  the  desire  that  war  ought  to  have  been  waged 
on  account  of  the    Luxemburg   question,   I    think   he 
stands   in   that   respect   pretty   much    alone.  .  .  .    He 
demands  that  we  ought  to  have  rushed  the   German 
nation  into  a  war  on  account  of  a  garrison  right  which 
we    could    not   prove    altogether   unquestionable,    as    I 
herewith  confirm.     Had  we  been  able  to  regard  it  as 
indubitable,    then    the    question   would   lie    otherwise. 
Then  we  would  have  been  able  to  stand  up  for  a  right. 
This  right,  however,  had  lapsed,  and  we  were  no  longer 
justified    in    maintaining    a    garrison    in    Luxemburg 
a-.iinst  the  express  wish  of  the  sovereignty  of  Luxem- 
burg, any  more    than   we    could   have    had  in   Rastatt 
.ig.iinst  the  wish  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  nor  as 
\\c  would  have  had  in  Mayence  if  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  had  not  closed   with   us  a  new  treaty  through 
which  he  has  again  ceded  us  the  right.     On  this  ground 
we  have   avoided  pushing  this    question  to    extremes, 
id  I  believe  His  Majesty   the   King  has  earned  the 
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thanks  of  the  German  nation,  that  he  has  withstood 
the  temptation,  which  is  great  for  a  monarch  accus- 
tomed to  war,  and  for  a  warlike  people,  to  excite  public 
opinion  and  give  his  hitherto  victorious  army  a  new 
signal  for  the  strife,  even  at  the  risk  of  laying  himself 
open  to  being  attacked  by  those  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  previous  speaker.  For  this  I  believe  His  Majesty 
has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  German  people,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  here  by  one  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
where  the  moderation  shown  in  the  present  case  was 
praised.  The  German  princes  are  in  the  habit  of 
leading  or  accompanying  their  armies  in  war,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  have  the  necessity  of 
being  able  to  look  their  warriors  in  their  glazing  eyes, 
either  in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  hospital,  without 
being  forced  to  say,  *  I  could  have  honourably  avoided 
this  war.  (Loud  cries  of  'Bravo/)  This  consideration, 
this  patriarchal  consideration,  led  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  exalted  allies  to  the  conviction  that 
war  could  be  avoided,  for  in  the  Luxemburg  question 
neither  our  independence  had  been  threatened  nor 
an  unquestioned  right  disputed.  To  send  from  30,000 
to  80,000  men  to  the  field  of  the  dead — in  defence 
of  a  right  which  wre  have  given  up,  or  rather  which 
was  falling  away  by  itself — would  be  a  responsibility 
which  perhaps  the  speaker  and  his  like-minded  com- 
panions would,  under  the  circumstances,  take  upon 
themselves,  but  which  a  legitimate  ruler  does  not  so 
lightly  undertake.  ...  I  have  said  so  much,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  previous  speaker,  but  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Luxemburg  question." 
/  Perhaps  at  no  period  of  his  life  were  Bismarck's  mar- 
vellous administrative,  as  well  as  legislative,  powers  made 
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more  manifest;  for  whilst  delivering  weighty  speeches 
in  the  chamber  and  personally  piloting  the  different 
measures  and  proposals  through  the  House,  he  was  also 
reorganizing  the  various  political  and  commercial 
institutions  of  Germany.  The  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Zollverein  were  specially  important. 
Hitherto  six  months'  notice  had  been  sufficient  if  any 
State  wished  to  withdraw ;  now  Bismarck  proposed 
tn  make  the  membership  perpetual;  also  that  legis- 
lation on  the  whole  question  of  Customs  should  be 
conducted  by  the  votes  of  the  majorities  of  the 
Bund  Council  and  Keichstag,  and  for  these  cases  the 
representatives  of  the  southern  States  would  join  ; 
ssia  to  be  the  guiding  power,  and  to  have  a  veto 
n  any  change  in  the  old  arrangement,  but  in  other 
respects  to  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  two 
assemblies.  The  southern  ministers  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples, and  after  the  necessary  formalities  and  consul- 
tations, the  new  Customs  Constitution,  to  which  I 
shall  again  refer,  was  confirmed  on  these  lines.  It  will 
be  seen  that  whether  in  making  treaties  with  home 
States  or  foreign  Powers,  conducting  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Parliament,  or  arranging  internal  in- 
stitutions, his  guiding  stars  were  still  "  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  Prussia  and  the  reality  arid  firmness  of 
German  unity,"  and  he  had  good  reason,  for  he  knew 
what  few  others  knew,  that  the  claims  of  Napoleon 
though  twice  rejected,  would  not  be  discontinued,  and  he 

«s  determined  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  As 
have  seen,  he  had  already  delivered  two  severe 
<-lit'<'ks  to  Napoleon,  and  now  a  third  was  to  be  given. 
In  the  treaty  of  Prague  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  a 
clause  had  been  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
ambassador,  dealing  with  the  question  of  Germans  in 
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that  part  of  Schleswig  under  Danish  rule,  and  of  Danes 
in    the  part  annexed  to  Germany,  stipulating  that  the 
north  part  of   Schleswig  should  revert  to   Denmark  if 
the    inhabitants   desired    it.      Bismarck    insisted    that 
before  the  cession  of  any  part  of  North  Schleswig  could 
be  considered,  two  preliminary  points  must  be  settled, 
some   guarantee    for   the    protection    of    the    German 
inhabitants    in    that    district,   and    the    payment    by 
Denmark  of  a  share  of  Schleswig's  debt.     To  this  the 
Danish    Government   objected.     "The  Danish  Govern- 
ment,"   said  von    Frijs,    the   Danish    minister,    "  could 
not  give  the  guarantees  demanded,  that  they  considered 
them   superfluous   and   even    suspicious,   and   held    the 
existing  laws  and  treaties  perfectly  sufficient."     To  this 
Bismarck    would    not   listen,    and    on    the    18th    June 
demanded    from    Copenhagen    a    definite    reply.     The 
Danish  Government  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  had 
evidently  appealed  to  Napoleon,  for  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Danish  answer  arrived  there  came  a  despatch 
from  Paris  claiming  the  right  for  France  to   interfere 
in  the  Schleswig  question,  as  it  was  at  her  suggestion 
that  the   clause  in  question  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Peace    of    Prague.     In  consequence,   said   the  French 
minister   (the   Marquis   de  Moustier),   he  felt  justified 
in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  Denmark  to  give 
Prussia  the  guarantee  demanded.     It  would  spread  the 
germs  of  eternal  conflicts  between  the   two   countries, 
for  Prussia  would  thereby  have  opportunities  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Denmark.     Again  the  national 
feeling  was  excited  by  the  press,  as  if  the  Luxemburg 
dispute   had   been  rekindled.     Bismarck  lost   no    time 
in  explaining  through  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Paris 
(Count  von   der   Goltz)   that   Prussia  could  only   deal 
with  her   co-signatory    (Austria)    in    carrying   out    the 
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conditions  of  the  Prague  treaty  of  peace,  and  that 
it  must  oppose  the  interference  of  any  other  State. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  straw  in  the  burden 
of  Napoleon's  misfortunes  and  roused  him  to  a  de- 
cisive course.  Events  had  taken  place  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  deposing  him  from  the  position  in  which  he 
had  so  long  posed  as  the  shrewdest  diplomatist  in 
Europe,  and  which  had  been  ostensibly  and  freely 
yielded  to  him  by  most  of  the  European  statesmen. 
His  troops  had  been  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  a  threat 
of  the  American  Government,  and  his  protege,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  abandoned  and  shot.1  He  had 

1  The  story  of  this  ill-fated  enterprise  may  be  briefly  repeated.  In 
1861,  at  the  time  of  the  fierce  struggle  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  had  sent  an 
expedition  to  Mexico  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  payment  of 
debts.  This  purpose  was  practically  attained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
Mexican  President,  B.  Juarez,  the  agreement  of  Solidad,  and  then  the 
British  and  Spaniards  returned  home.  The  French  force,  however, 
remained,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — 
forced  upon  him,  it  is  said,  by  his  entourage — to  bring  about  a  new 
birth  of  Mexico.  After  some  hard  fighting  the  French  troops  entered 
Puebla,  on  the  10th  June,  1863.  The  French  general  Forey  called 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  of  the  country,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a  Mexican  Empire  under  a  hereditary  emperor.  Napoleon 
found  a  candidate  for  this  somewhat  thoughtlessly  selected  throne, 
in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  also  of  high  ambition.  He  was  a  brother  of  Francis  Joseph, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  After  he  was  elected  by  the  farce  of  a  plebiscite — Napoleon's 
favourite  machine — he  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  raised  loans 
at  enormously  high  rates,  and  supported  by  the  clerical  party, 
sailed  for  Mexico  with  his  wife,  and  landed  there  on  28th  May, 
1864.  Supported  by  the  French  army  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
sound  position,  but  neither  the  victories  over  the  Juarists,  nor  his 
own  high-mindedness  nor  firm  character  availed  him.  Nothing 
preserved  his  throne  except  the  French  army  under  Bazaine.  It 
practically  found  no  support  from  the  native  Mexicans,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  these  very  troops  eventually  wrought  his  ruin,  for  the  United 
States  gathered  themselves  together  after  their  fratricidal  struggle, 
seriously  asserted  the  principles  which  James  Monroe  had  proclaimed 
about  fifty  years  before,  that  the  days  of  European  usurpation 
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suffered  a  severe  diplomatic  defeat  by  the  rejection 
of  his  demands  for  compensation  in  view  of  Prussia's 
aggrandizement.  He  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  in 
an  undignified  manner  from  his  Luxemburg  claims, 
and  on  attempting  to  interfere  in  the  North  Schleswig 
question,  was  met  with  an  unmistakable  "hands  off." 

Meantime  Bismarck  had  added  six  provinces  to 
Prussia.  He  had  ousted  polyglot  Austria  with  her 
many  interests  from  Germany,  had  delivered  to 
Napoleon  the  three  severe  diplomatic  defeats  just 
mentioned,  had  declared  that  "  not  a  village  nor  clover 
field  of  German  territory  would  be  yielded,"  and  had 
by  these  achievements  raised  himself  with  almost 
miraculous  suddenness  to  the  high  position  of  being 
unquestionably  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe. 
After  the  last  check  Napoleon  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in 
a  tone  of  ill-humour  and  indignation:  "Monsieur  de 
Bismarck  has  duped  me ;  an  emperor  of  the  French 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  duped."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  this  time  Napoleon  felt  that  war 
with  Prussia  was  unavoidable  in  order  to  secure  by 
force  what  he  had  lost  by  diplomacy,  if  he  wished  to 
still  the  rising  fever  of  unrest  that  was  already  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  in  France  and  secure  the  supremacy 

in  America  were  past,  and  claimed  "America  for  the  Americans," 
since  known  as  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Americans  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  assumed  such  a  threatening 
attitude  that  they  were  forced  to  leave,  or  to  engage  in  war  with 
the  United  States.  They  withdrew  in  February,  1867,  leaving  the 
Emperor  on  his  throne.  The  Empress  also  returned  to  Europe,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  sorrow  which  shortly  overtook  her,  became 
insane.  The  tragedy  was  soon  over.  Forsaken  by  his  friends,  the 
Emperor  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Juarists,  and  was  shot  at 
Queretaro  on  the  19th  June,  1867,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
same  vessel  which  carried  the  royal  pair  to  Mexico  in  1864,  conveyed 
again  to  Europe  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  monarch,  the 
victim  of  his  own  ambitions  and  Napoleon's  desire  for  power  and  fame. 
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of  his  dynasty ;  and  so  he  set  himself  to  reorganize  his 
army  on  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  military  plan, 
appointing  Marshal  Niel  minister  of  war.  He  found 
determined  allies  in  the  papal  power  and  in  the 
Jesuits,  who  viewed  with  alarm  the  overmastering 
position  which  a  new  Protestant  power  of  such  strength 
had  formed  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  From  this  time  at 
least  the  policy  of  Napoleon  went  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  their  powerful  organization,  whose  great  hope 
was  the  subjugation  of  Protestant  Prussia  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  power  of  France. 

To  destroy  the  unity  of  Germany  was  therefore  equally 
the  desire  of  Paris  and  of  Eome,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  to  oppose  the  Prussian  efforts.  The  Guelphs 
in  Hanover,  the  Ultramontanes  and  Democrats  in  South 
Germany,  and  all  those  (and  there  were  still  some)  who 
preferred  French  to  Prussian  protection,  offered  a  more 
or  less  passive  resistance  to  Prussia,  and  Napoleon 
evidently  thought  that  in  the  case  of  war  the  southern 
States,  in  spite  of  their  alliances,  would  rally  to  his  assist- 
ance under  the  influence  of  their  spiritual  teachers.  He 
gradually  sought  also  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Italy 
against  Prussia.  Bismarck's  despatch  of  30th  October, 
1867,  to  the  ambassador  in  Florence,  Count  Usedom, 
set  the  press  agog  as  to  these  efforts  of  France.  Austria 
rejected  the  overtures.  The  meeting  in  Salzburg  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  with  the  Imperial 
pair  of  Austria,  which  had  taken  place  in  August,  1867, 
had  given  rise  to  these  feelings,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  their  conversation  was  more  upon  the  transforma- 
tion of  Germany  under  Bismarck's  policy  than  upon  the 
fate  of  their  ill-starred  relative,  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
So  great  was  the  unrest  caused  by  this  meeting  that  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier  issued,  on  the  25th  August,  a 
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circular  informing  the  cabinets  of  Europe  that  the  inter- 
view had  no  other  object  than  the  exchange  of  friendly 
feelings.  Bismarck,  who  no  doubt  had  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  assumed  the  appearance  of  perfect  belief 
in  the  statement,  and  inferred  in  his  circular  of  7th 
September  that  neither  Austria  nor  France  sought  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  Development  of  Germany, 
saying,  suggestively,  "  This  is  all  the  more  agreeable  to 
me,  for  the  reception  which  this  news  and  these  sup- 
positions found  in  all  Germany  has  showed  anew  how 
little  German  national  feeling  will  bear  the  thought,  that 
the  development  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
German  nation  should  be  under  the  segis  of  foreign 
intervention,  or  will  see  it  guided  by  other  considera- 
tions than  thoJfc  of  the  national  interests  of  Germany. 
The  North  Gjjjerman  federation  will  willingly  also  meet 
in  the  future  every  necessity  of  the  South  German 
( •ojGrnmojjF  in  extending  and  strengthening  the 
national  relationship  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
ifeany,  but  we  will,  leave  it  entirely  to  the  free  decision 
of  our  southern  German  allies  to  define  the  measures 
by  which  this  mutually  closer  connection  will  be  con- 
trolled." 

Both  parties  felt  that  the  relationship  between  the 
Northern  Confederation  and  the  southern  States  formed 
the  key  to  the  future  development  in  mid -Europe,  and 
each  party  endeavoured  to  guide  this  relationship  into 
the  mould  which  would  best  suit  its  own  policy. 
Bismarck  and  most  of  the  northern  politicians,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  south  who  were  inspired  by  Ger- 
man national  feeling,  strained  every  nerve  to  bring 
the  north  and  south  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
closest  union,  whilst  the  policy  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Jesuits  was  equally  strong 
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in  trying  to  delay  this  union  as  long  as  could  be,  and 
if  possible  frustrate  it  altogether.  Of  the  States  in 
the  south,  Baden  alone  upheld  the  policy  of  Prussia 
ami  asked  for  admission  into  the  Northern  Bund, 
which,  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  see,  Bismarck  re- 
fused. In  Hesse  both  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  minister 
were  hostile  to  Prussia,  and  the  favourite,  a  Bishop 
Ketteler,  of  Mayence,  kept  the  flame  ablaze  with  all 
the  energy  and  pertinacity  which  have  always  charac- 
terized his  cloth.  In  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe, 
who  had  succeeded  as  minister  to  our  old  friend,  von 
der  Pfordten,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  closest 
union  between  north  and  south,  but  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  were  too  strong  for  him ;  by  their  passionate 
appeals  and  unwearied  efforts  they  so  carried  the 
elections  that  he  was  opposed  by  such  a  majority  in 
the  Landtag  as  forced  him  to  retire,  whilst  the  fourth 
State,  Wtirtemberg,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party,  supported  also  by  the  Ultra- 
montane party — who  controlled  alike  the  elections, 
public  meetings,  and  the  press.  With  these  three 
States  hostile,  it  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that 
Bismarck  should  reject  the  overtures  of  the  one  friendly 
State,  Baden.  When,  in  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
session,  this  matter  was  discussed,  and  Deputy  Lasker 
moved  that  the  Government  and  people  of  Baden  be 
thanked  for  their  efforts  towards  union  with  the 
Northern  Bund,  and  that  this  should  be  given  effect 
to  with  the  least  possible  delay,  Bismarck  replied  in  a 
long  and  weighty  speech  : 

'  The  circumstance  that  the  motion  which  lies  printed 
before  us  is  signed  by  names  whose  bearers  have  often 
expressed  their  confidence  in  me,  and  at  times  given 
proof  of  it,  compels  me  to  the  open  declaration  that 
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the  motion  is  entirely  strange  to  me,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  me,  and  that  it  has  come  in  the  highest 
degree  unwished  for ;  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  political  mistake,  and  that  I  am  again 
of  that  opinion  after  the  speech  of  Deputy  Lasker." 
Keferring  to  the  words  in  the  motion,  "  with  the  least 
possible  delay,"  he  said,  "  I  regret  the  tendency  which  is 
thus  given  to  the  motion  on  two  grounds :  first, 
because  it  again  gives  me  testimony  how  difficult  it  is 
for  large  parliamentary  assemblies  to  reach  that  measure 
of  self-limitation  in  single-handed  and  unprepared  action 
in  foreign  politics,  which  alone  enables  the  executive 
power  with  the  unbroken  and  intimate  support  of  parlia- 
ment, as  we  desire,  to  carry  out  foreign  policy,  in  so 
far  as  such  a  proposal  brings  the  discussion  to  the 
light  of  day,  without  the  slightest  arrangements  before- 
hand with  me,  and  without  your  assuring  yourselves 
that  the  delivery  of  a  declaration,  which  it  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  give,  is  not  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable.  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  manner  we  can 
carry  out  no  common  policy.  You  would  at  least 
withdraw  from  me  all  the  support  which  you  formerly, 
indeed  often,  led  me  to  expect  you  would  willingly 
accord  to  me. 

"  Secondly,  the  impression  upon  me  has  been  one 
of  regret,  because  the  influence  of  the  speech  of 
Deputy  Lasker  has  not  freed  me  from  the  anxiety 
that  this  motion  at  all  events,  as  the  Deputy  says, 
is  given  him  as  a  commission  but  not  as  mine. 
I  received  the  impression  that  the  speaker 
spoke  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  Baden 
than  in  ours.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and  I  would  be 
heartily  glad  if  my  anxiety  should  be  unfounded.  .  . 
If  the  entry  of  Baden  into  the  North  Federation  is 
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desired,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  regard  this 
as  ;i  definitivum,  as  a  definite  settlement  of  the  German 
question,  but  we  would  be  agreed  that  it  can  only 
he  a  means  to  bring  about  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
that  closer  union  between  North  Germany  and  the 
various  South  German  States  for  which  we  all  strive, 
whatever  form  it  may  take,  and  which  I  would  like 
to  define  as  bringing  about  the  most  intimate  general 
institutions,  as  to  which  we  mutually,  and  in  the  most 
perfectly  voluntary  manner,  can  agree,  but  in  the  most 
voluntary  manner,  without  threatening,  without  influ- 
ence, and  without  pressure.  An  ill-humoured  and 
coerced  Bavarian  or  Wlirtemberger  in  the  closest 
companionship  cannot  help  me,  and  I  would  always 
prefer  rather  to  wait  a  generation  than  exercise 
compulsion  in  this  direction." 

Then  referring  to  the  separation  of  Baden,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  But  does  the  separation  of  Baden  and  its 
incorporation  in  the  North  German  Federation  fit  in 
completely  to  this  system,  so  that  one  can  expect  that 
rapprochement  of  the  south  without  pressure.  Is  it 
not  a  very  palpable  pressure  which  we  put  upon 
Wlirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  indeed  is  it  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  pressure  to  be  counted  compulsory  ? 
.  .  .  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  such  a  movement 
would  have  a  rebound  ?  Would  it  not  be  regrettable 
if  through  the  over-hurried  reception  of  Baden  into 
the  North  German  Federation,  that  in  five  years  or  at 
the  time  of  a  Bavarian  election  such  a  movement 
should  be  reactionary?  We  must  observe  the  influence 
which  the  incorporation  would  exercise  on  the  Grand 
I  hu-liy  itself,  and  which  it  would  exercise  on  Bavaria 
Wiirtemberg,  according  to  the  geographical  con- 
iration  which  would  thereby  be  given  to  the  North 
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German  Federation's  boundary.  The  North  German 
Federation  could  then  say  to  the  southern  States  with 
regard  to  the  west : 

'My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I'd  shelter  thee.'  " 

Then  dealing  with  the  territorial  question  and  the 
various  other  aspects  in  which  it  would  affect  the 
southern  States,  he  continued  :  "If  the  proposal  came 
to* me  now  from  Karlsruhe  that  the  presidium  should 
allow  the  reception  of  Baden  into  the  North  German 
Federation,  I  would  decline  this  motion  in  the  interest 
of  the  Federation,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  as  intempestive  rebus  sic  stantibus, 
and  would  say,  '  We  will  let  you  know  the  time 
which  appears  to  us  most  suitable  in  the  general 
interests  of  Germany,  in  the  interest  of  the  policy 
which  we  have  hitherto,  I  think  I  can  well  say, 
carried  out  not  without  success.'  I  had  the  feeling  at 
first,  as  I  read  the  motion,  that  the  movers  who 
brought  it  in  were  somewhat  in  the  humour  in  which 
Shakespeare  describes  Hotspur  Percy,  -wrho,  after  he 
had  slain  a  dozen  Scotsmen,  complained  of  the  weari- 
ness of  life "  ;  and  applying  this  to  Lasker's  speech 
in  the  light  of  German  history,  he  asked  :  "  Have  we 
not  already  attained  with  regard  to  South  Germany 
to  a  valuable  peace  and  national  unity  ?  I  can 
boldly  ask,  does  not  the  presidium  of  the  North 
German  Federation  exercise  in  South  Germany  a 
show  of  imperial  power  which  has  not  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  German  Empire  for  five  hundred 
years?  ('Hear,  hear,'  and  'Very  true.')  Where  has 
there  existed  in  German  territory,  since  the  time  of 
the  first  Hohenstaufen,  an  indisputable  chief  command 
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in  war.  an  indisputed  safety  of  the  community  to  have 
the  same  enemies  and  the  same  friends  in  war? 
When  has  an  executive  union  existed  at  whose  head 
the  German  Emperor  could  have  stood?  The  name  is 
nothing ;  but  if  the  presidium,  the  King,  my  most 
gracious  master,  exercises  a  power  in  the  North 
Federation  which  he  has  no  necessity  to  extend  in 
national  interests,  in  the  interests  of  the  power  and 
the  protection  of  Germany,  then  I  maintain  that  the 
head  of  the  Northern  Federation  has  in  South 
Germany  a  position  which  a  German  Emperor  has 
never  had  since  the  time  of  Emperor  Kotbart,  and  he 
deed  only  when  his  sword  had  just  been  victorious, 
t  never  recognized  generally  nor  by  the  constitution, 
erefore,  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  undervalue  this, 
d  do  not  urge  us  for  a  new  stage.  Enjoy  gladly 
r  the  moment  what  God  has  given  you,  and  do 
ithout  what  you  do  not  possess."1  ("  Very  good," 

t  and  continued  excitement.) 

He  then  went  into  great  details,  pointing  out  that 
good  many  of  the  conditions  were  conveyed  to  him  in 
private  letter,  adding,  "  This  private  letter  desired 
me  that  I  should  conduct  a  promissory  policy,  that 
should  declare  in  about  what  time  I  would  do  so,  and 
give  the  authorization  that  this  should  be  communicated 
to  a  few  of  the  guiding  party  leaders.  If  this  had  been 
•done  I  must  naturally  suppose  that  these  party  leaders 
wished  the  information  not  only  from  curiosity,  but 
their  side  to  make  use  of  it,  i.e.  to  publish  the 
posed  policy.  To  this  letter  (and  nothing  else  has 
happened),  I  answered,  'I  must  decline  to  carry  on 
promissory  policy  at  all,  just  as  I  decline  it  now. 

1  "  Geniesse  was  Dir  Gott  beschieden 

Entbehre  gern  was  Du  nicht  hast." — Gellert. 


;:;:, 
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An  outward  foreign  policy  is  not  a  trade  of  such  a  kind 
as  unconditionally  necessitates  a  previous  publication 
of  all  its  phases/  "  adding  a  little  later  on  the  significant 
words,  "  so  long  as  I  am  Chancellor  of  the  Bund  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  I  must  have  politics  carried 
on  according  to  my  views "  ;  and  then  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  he  said,  "  I  did  not  exclude  alto- 
gether the  case  that  we  might  come  to  incorporate 
single  States.  I  do  not  know  for  example,  if  to-day 
the  same  willingness  were  shown  by  the  Bavarian 
Government  that  I  might  not  judge  the  case  quite 
differently.  (Laughter.)  Further,  I  do  not  know  that 
if  this  willingness  were  shown  by  the  Baden  and 
Wtirtemberg,  including  the  South  Hessian,  Governments, 
I  might  not  also  judge  the  case  differently."  Ever 
true  to  this  absolute  power  of  the  Government  he 
said,  after  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  same 
question,  "  Besides  I  come  unwillingly.  You  have 
formerly  reproached  me,  that  when  reasons  failed  me, 
I  said  something  like  this,  '  Then  I  will  play  no 
longer  with  you ;  just  help  yourselves  as  best  you 
can.'  I  come  very  unwillingly  to  such  a  thing,  but 
Herr  von  Blanckenburg,  when  he  spoke,  said  quite 
correctly,  '  To  understand  the  matter  better  you  must 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Federation.'  It  is  therefore 
quite  incorrect  for  you  to  sit  there,  for  the  public 
politics  of  Germany  cannot  be  directed  from  your  seats ; 
it  must  be  directed  from  here.  If  you  all  know  better 
than  I  do,  then  come  here  and  I  will  go  to  your  seats 
and  exercise  that  criticism  which  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  German  politics  will  enable 
me  to  do  (great  merriment),  but  I  assure  you  that 
my  patriotism  will  keep  me  silent  when  I  feel  that  it 
is  untimely  to  speak"  (excited  "Bravos");  and  he  added 
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one  of  his  characteristic  sayings  in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  Deputy  Lowe  Calbe,  "This  is  another  proof  how 
easily  one  can  be  misunderstood,  and  how  silence  cannot 
be  sufficiently  recommended  to  a  foreign  minister." 
The  military  treaty  with  Baden  was  accepted  unani- 
mously, and  the  several  motions  brought  in  by  deputies 
were  withdrawn. 

I  have  given  these  extracts  longer  than  perhaps  was 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  his  refusing  the 
proposals  of  Baden,  in  order  to  show  the  tone  and 
principles  which  characterized  and  guided  Bismarck's 
policy  at  this  time.  The  wise  saws,  the  apt  quotations 
from  the  German  poet  Gellert,  from  Shakespeare,  and 
from  Burns  give  a  charm  and  colour  to  the  complexion 
of  these  most  interesting  and  tactful  speeches,  but  more 
could  be  read  between  the  lines  by  those  whose  "  eyes 

tre  opened."  Bismarck  knew  perfectly  well  that  in 
ance  the  war  feeling  was  in  the  air.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  Ultramontanes  in 
Bavaria,  and  the  Democrats  in  Wtirtemberg.  He  knew 
also  that  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  the 
iness  of  France  to  make  the  absorption  of  a 
southern  State  by  the  Confederation  of  the  North,  and 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  Bavaria  and  Wlirtemberg,  a 
reason  for  war,  and  was  resolved  that  when  war  should 
come  Napoleon  should  have  no  cause  to  allege  that  war 
was  forced  upon  him  by  his  adversary,  but  that  he 
should  appear  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
when  he  did  throw  down  his  gage  of  challenge;  and  in 
tliis  Bismarck,  as  we  know,  succeeded  perfectly  a  few 
months  after  the  speech  above  quoted. 

The   mixed   feelings    of   the    southern    States    were 
further  shown   in   the  discussion   on   the  Alliance  and 
ustoms  Unions  (Allianz-  und  Zoll-Vereine),  both  of 
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which  treaties  had  to  be  approved  arid  confirmed  by  the 
respective  South  German  Landtags  (provincial  parlia- 
ments) ;  for  whilst  Baden  and  Hesse  readily  accepted 
them,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Customs  Union  would  be 
rejected  by  Bavaria,  and  that  the  Alliance  treaty  would 
be  rejected  by  Wtirtemberg,  whereupon  the  Reichstag 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  southern  States  could  only 
be  admitted  into  the  Customs  Union  under  the  condition 
that  no  question  would  be  raised  against  the  Alliance 
treaty.  Bismarck  explained  the  position  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  with  great  force.  He  said  on  the  25th 
October,  1867  : 

"  Owing  to  a  passing  illness  I  am  only  able  to  explain 
my  views  in  a  few  words.  The  united  Governments  had 
hoped,  and  hope  still,  that  the  event  which  the  amend- 
ment of  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.  had  in  view  would  not 
occur.  These  hopes,  however,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
very  small  measure  by  the  news  which  has  reached  me 
to-day.  (Sensation.)  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that  the  Bavarian  Reichs-Council  will  throw  out 
the  Customs  treaty,  and  in  that  case  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  openly  that  the  amendment  of  Messrs.  Braun 
and  Co.  perfectly  expresses  the  views  taken  by  the 
united  Governments."  ("Bravo.") 

After  pointing  out  that  the  resolution  was  no 
threat  to  the  southern  States  nor  a  hindrance,  but  the 
reverse,  "  we  would  willingly  hold  out  a  hand  and  show 
that  the  South  German  Customs  Union  had  no  more 
friendly  neighbour  than  the  North  German  Government. 
The  South  German  States,  however,  are  not  prepared 
for  that :  if  they  ever  will  be,  the  future  must  show  ;  but 
I  have  never  made  it  a  secret,  that,  according  to  our 
opinions,  the  commercial  unity  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  unity  of  arms."  ("Bravo.")  Defending  this 
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position  amidst  great  applause,  and  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  commerce  being  protected,  he  said  :  "It  is 
no  trifling  matter,  that  in  the  state  of  the  times,  as  at 
present  in  Europe,  where  the  sword  can  be  thrown 
under  circumstances  heavily  into  the  balance,  a  small 
State  which  is  unable  to  defend  itself  in  Europe  can 
appeal  for  protection — I  will  not  name  figures,  but 
sav  -to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  bayonets 
which  the  North  German  Federation  can  range  at  its 
side." 

Then,  re-expressing  his  confidence  in  the  southern 
States,  he  concluded  with  the  following  words :  "  I 
remember  very  well  that  a  man  of  German  feeling,  and 
long  the  opponent  of  Prussia,  Freiherr  von  der  Pfordten, 
when  I  explained  to  him  in  our  peace  negotiations 
that  we  renounced  the  intended  acquisition  of  the 
Frankish  right  side  of  the  Main,  under  the  condition 
that  the  principle  of  the  contemplated  treaty  with 
Bavaria  should  be  accepted,  that  Freiherr  von  der 
Pfordten,  in  the  most  lively  expression  of  his  inward 
feelings,  solemnly  declared  that  herein  he  saw  how  very 
much  my  German  feeling  had  been  slandered,  and  that 
a  German  heart  beat  in  my  bosom  as  good  as  that  which 
beat  in  his  own.  ('Bravo').  Therein  he  was  not 
deceived.  I  believe  that  my  bearing  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  exclamation.  ('  Bravo.')  ...  I 
can  only  confirm  the  vote  of  the  united  Governments, 
and  out  of  this  vote  of  the  Eeichstag  can  be  taken  no 
coercion,  but  a  practical  strengthening  and  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  determined  to  carry  on  the  com- 
mercial unity  only  with  those  who  do  it  voluntarily, 
and  who  are  also  determined  to  carry  out  with  us  the 
community  of  the  power  of  arms  on  a  national  basis 
{'  Bravo'),  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  new  Customs  treaties, 
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as  they  lie  before  you  in  the  project  of  the  8th  July,  are 
not  accepted,  if  the  treaties  of  agreement  should  be 
placed  in  a  doubtful  position,  which,  till  now,  and 
always  in  firm  reliance  on  the  value  of  a  German  King's  , 
word,  I  strongly  question,  even  then,  we  on  the  same 
day  will  dissolve  the  old  Customs  Union  treaties." 
("Loud  Bravos.") 

The  resolution  moved  by  Deputy  Braun  was  carried 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  177  against  26,  and 
the  session  was  at  once  closed.  This  drastic  speech 
had  the  desired  effect.  Such  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  two  recalcitrant  Governments  that  they  followed 
the  example  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  approved  both 
treaties.  No  time  was  lost  in  summoning  the  Customs 
Parliament,  which  met  on  the  27th  April,  1868— 
the  first  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfurt 
parliament  that  North  and  South  German  repre- 
sentatives had  assembled  together.  The  elections  for 
this  parliament  were  somewhat  unfavourable  in  Bavaria, 
and  in  Wurtemberg  distinctly  undesirable.  A  small 
South  German  faction  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  the  House  in  their  anxiety  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  assembly,  and  expressed  considerable  alarm  lest 
any  reference  should  be  made  on  any  purely  political 
question  or  as  to  the  union,  one  speaker  on  the 
18th  May,  1868,  asking  them  to  beware  lest  the 
avalanche  which  had  so  long  been  threatening  from 
the  mountain  tops  should  be  set  in  crushing  motion 
by  the  convulsions  occurring  in  that  assembly,  to  which 
Bismarck  instantly  replied : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  all,  including  the  deputies  from 
South  Germany,  will  bear  witness  that  I,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  my  Government,  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
in  the  North  German  Federation,  have  in  the  most 
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careful  manner  avoided  everything  which  could  expose 
us  to  the  suspicion  that  we  wished  to  practise  the 
slightest  pressure,  or  even  the  slightest  persuasion,  on 
the  South  German  representatives,  in  order  that  they 
might  agree  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Customs 
Parliament.  The  last  speaker  has  said  his  compatriots 
arc  one  in  their  endeavour  to  withstand  any  extension 
I  of  this  power.  Certainly  nothing  has  occurred  on  this 
side  (pointing  to  the  seats  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments)  connected  with  the  Customs  Parliament 
which  could  in  any  way  mislead  or  hinder  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  who  think  with  him  in  these 
efforts.  Carry  out  your  programme  so  long  as  it  is 
your  free  will.  You  will  be  required  by  us  neither  by 
persuasion  nor  request,  not  even  by  the  expression  of 
a.  \vish,  to  give  up  your  programme.  The  giving  up 
of  that  programme  remains  entirely  with  your  own 
free  will."  Then  dealing  further  with  their  differences, 
lie  said  :  "  I  rose  to  speak  in  order  to  set  you  per- 
fectly at  rest  in  this  matter.  So  long  as  you  do  not 
acknowledge  by  free  resolution  that  your  independence 
in  the  highest  and  widest  sense  is  best  served  thereby, 
and  so  long  as  that  majority  of  the  South  Germans 
who  really  desire  a  State  machinery  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  national  feeling  do  not  declare  that  it  is 
their  will  to  join  themselves  with  the  North  German 
Federation,  so  long  you  may  deliberate  in  peace  over 
the  subjects  of  the  Customs  Union.  But  whilst  I  guard 
myself  thus  against  the  endeavour  after  every  extension 
of  power,  I  must  oppose  every  effort  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  Zollverein  which  it  has  by  treaty. 
(Loud  '  Bravos.')  If  such  an  effort  lies  here  I  leave 
undecided,  but  I  wish  the  last  speaker,  and  all 
who  have  with  him  handled  this  subject,  to  consider 
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perfectly  that  an  appeal  to  fear  will  never  find  an  echo 
in  German  hearts." 

Bismarck  did  not  speak  after  this  meeting,  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  on  the  21st  January,  1869,  in  the  second  session 
when  the  duty  on  petroleum  was  being  discussed.  In 
reply  to  an  appeal,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  constantly  seized  by  a  certain  regret  that 
we  do  not  speak  out  with  full  practical  openness  to  each 
other.  When  I  have  to  listen  to  lamentable  complaints 
about  the  poor  man  who  must  see  his  petroleum,  tli<> 
light  of  his  eyes,  his  intelligence,  and  his  small  pipe  of 
tobacco,  all  taxed,  expressed  by  the  same  lips  which  give 
their  '  yes '  for  the  taxation  of  meal,  of  bread,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  of  fire  material,  of  meat  and  salt 
at  the  cost  of  the  same  poor  man,  without  the  slightest 
qualms  of  conscience — Gentlemen,  I  cannot  deny  that 
often  a  hard  expression  rises  to  my  lips  when  I  hear 
such  complaints."  This  address  was  christened  the 
"  Poor  man's  little  pipe." 

The  three  sessions  passed  over  without  any  practical 
results,  so  far  as  the  hopes  that  had  been  enter- 
tained, as  to  its  leading  to  a  United  Folks'  parlia- 
ment were  concerned.  Bismarck  had  pursued  towards 
the  dethroned  princes  and  kings  the  same  generous 
treatment  which  he  had  adopted  towards  the  southern 
States  and  their  deputies,  and  had  given  them  large 
grants  from  the  Prussian  treasury  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  previous  income,  expecting  that  this 
would  lead  to  their  friendliness,  and  also  make  a  good 
impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  incorporated 
districts  ;•'  and  although  no  condition  was  formally  made 
in  the  treaties  yet,  having  accepted  the  many  money 
compensations,  he  evidently  expected  that  King  George 
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of  Hanover  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  would 
re noii nee  their  claim  to  their  thrones,  and  cease  their 
hostility  to  Prussia.  But  these  quondam  rulers  had  other 
news,  and  seemed  blind  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
different  forces,  which  were  slowly  but  unmistakably 
ripening  for  a  final  struggle  for  supremacy ;  indeed, 
both  these  princes  seemed  to  expect  that  Napoleon  in 
[SOS  would  cross  the  Khine  frontiers,  and  by  successive 
victories  undo  the  work  of  Koniggratz  and  restore  them 
to  their  former  position  and  power.  Had  they  been 
acquainted  with  the  dispositions  already  taken,  as  the 
reader  knows,  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  they  would  not 
have  indulged  in  such  a  delusive  dream ;  but  so  strong 
wa.s  their  confidence,  that  an  army  of  1,400  Guelphs 
was  enrolled  amongst  the  adherents  of  King  George, 
and  stationed  first  in  Holland,  France,  and  then  in 
Switzerland,  so  as  to  be  ready,  when  France  should 
a— ail  Germany,  to  march  at  once  into  Hanover  and 
expel  the  Prussians.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  head 
when  King  George  conveyed,  by  special  train,  a  large 
number  of  Hanoverians  to  celebrate  his  silver  wedding 
at  Hietzing,  near 'Vienna,  where  he  then  lived,  and  urged 
their  sympathetic  aid  in  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of 
the  Guelphs,  whilst  the  Hessian  Grand  Duke  spoke  of 
a u, i in  erecting  the  escutcheon  and  coat  of  arms  of  Hesse, 
and  shortly  thereafter  went  so  far  as  to  address  a  circular 
to  the  European  Courts  begging  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  relationship  between  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Bund  should  be  overturned,  and 
some  of  her  provinces  taken  from  her.  This  was,  as 
might  l)e  expected,  too  much  for  Bismarck's  patience. 
He  had  had  no  intention  by  his  generous  treatment 
to  enable  them  to  utilize  his  bounties  in  raising  Guelph 
armies,  and  seeking  to  create  an  agitation  hostile  to 
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Prussia,  and  so  by  his  advice  the  King  issued  two 
decrees  on  the  2nd  March,  1868,  attaching  the  income 
of  both  princes ;  both  decrees  were  presented  to  the 
Prussian  Landtag  and  approved  by  them.  On  the  29th 
January  Deputy  Windthorst,  who  had  represented  King 
George  in  his  negotiations  with  Prussia,  and  had  signed 
the  agreement  On  behalf  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty, 
raised  the  question  of  the  attachment  of  his  allowance, 
and  maintained  that  the  alleged  Guelph  regiment  had 
no  existence  in  reality,  or  at  most  was  a  harmless  joke ; 
but  Bismarck  was  as  usual  too  well  acquainted  with 
what  had  passed  and  was  passing ;  his  facts  were  all  so 
well  marshalled  and  undeniable  that  he  delivered  his 
powerful  reply  with  telling  effect.  He  said  : 

"  I  reserve  to  myself  in  a  later  stage  of  the  debate 
to  set  the   standpoint  of  political  reality  against  the 
legal  theories  of  the  last  speaker.     At  this  time  I  will 
confine    myself  to    complete    the  material   for   further 
discussion,  by  a  few  communications  which  I  regret  II 
have  ndt  given  sooner,  as  then  the  previous  speaker  i 
would  not  have   expressed  so  many  doubts.      The  last' 
speaker  calls  in  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Hanoverian 
legion,  for  he  requires  of  it  that  it  should  not  only  be 
organized  in  a  military  way,  but  should  be  also  armed. 
I  believe  that  this  doubt  has  entered  the  mind  of  no 
one  in  this  room  with  the  exception  of  himself,  and  Ii 
had  not  believed  that  I  would  be  required  now  to  give 
a  proof  of  it.     You  remember  having  read  in  the  papers, 
for  there  is  much  in  the  newspapers  that  is  really  true, 
although  not  all  (laughter),  that  this  legion  was   pro- 
vided  at  an   arranged  time,   with  Austrian    passports, 
the  distribution  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  dis- 
avowed, and  which  were  delivered  by  an  under  official 
against   money    to   an    agent   of    the    Hietzing    court. 
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With  these  purchased  passports  this  legion  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  France,  always  as  an  en- 
rolled military  body.  This  was  the  subject  of  repeated 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  North 
(uTinan  Federation  and  the  French  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  French  Imperial  Government  believed  itself, 
on  its  part,  not  able  in  the  present  case  to  deny  that 
asylum  and  hospitality  which  it  is  accustomed  to  give. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  saw  that  an  organized  military 
body,  with  officers  at  its  head,  and  met  for  the  practice 
of  arms  on  the  territory  of  a  State,  could  not  be 
tolerated,  if  these  demonstrations  were  made  against  a 
neighbour  with  whom  it  wished  to  live  in  peace,  if  they 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  direct  threatening  against  this 
neighbour.  The  French  Government  has  therefore 
ordered  that  these  people  shall  be  separated  from  their 
officers,  and  divided  into  smaller  groups.  In  how  far 
they  have  succeeded  in  this  you  shall  understand  from 
a  Communication  which  I  will  at  once  give  you."  After 
:  giving  the  further  proof  he  added  :  "  The  speaker  will 
from  this  that  one  of  his  first  conditions,  viz.  the 
military  organization,  really  exists.  The  French 
( Government  is  to  be  thanked  that  the  people  are  not 
armed,  and  not  the  good-will  of  the  legion  nor  of  their 
officers.  Had  they  not  been  forbidden  to  carry  arms, 
they  would  most  certainly  have  done  so."  Then  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  soldiers, 
causing  great  merriment  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
remarks  :  "It  is,  however,  reported  from  one  of  the 
public-houses  which  they  frequent  that  latterly  they 
have  left  the  bill  unpaid."  He  concluded  his  statement 
of  cost  by  saying  : 

riey  are  all  more  costly  than  should  be  in  the  regular 
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army ;  altogether  it  comes  to  about  300,000  thalers  a 
year  for  this  military  purpose  alone.  I  believe  that  you 
will  think  me  right  when  I  say  that  it  is  useful  to  stop 
the  resources  out  of  which  these  300,000  thalers  flow  ; 
at  least  to  prevent  them  being  fed  any  longer  out  of  the 
Prussian  States  money."  He  then  dealt  with  the 
employment  of  these  men,  and  also  their  military 
exercise.  With  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  members  of 
the  legion  he  said,  and  it  showed  how  thoroughly  he  was 
posted  up,  "  When  one  speaks  to  them  separately,  one 
gains  the  conviction  that  they  have  lost  all  faith  in 
the  restoration  of  their  king,  and  that  they  would  gladly 
return  home  to  their  Fatherland  if  they  were  certain  not1 
to  be  punished,  etc."  He  then  went  on  to  criticise 
the  action  of  King  George,  the  deposed  Hanoverian 
king,  for  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  his  silver  wedding,  when  he  saw  a  large  number 
of  adherents  had  attended  at  Hietzing.  The  closing 
words  of  this  toast  were,  "  I  call  upon  you  to  drink 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Guelph  kingdom,  the  Guelph 
throne,  and  to  my  return  to  your  midst.  God  grant 
an  early  restoration  of  the  throne  in  Hanover,  my 
return  to  a  people  whose  faithfulness  and  loyalty 
will  be  a  brilliant  example  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  '  Hoch '  for  our  early  meeting  in  the  Guelph 
kingdom." 

He  criticised  severely  King  George's  action.  He  was 
"  bound  in  honour"  (using  the  English  expression)  not 
to  have  used  the  money  he  got  for  any  such  purpose,  for 
King  George  on  signing  the  treaty  renounced  his  fruit- 
less pretensions.  "  We  are  justified  in  believing  that, 
with  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  he  renounced  the  melan- 
choly r61e  of  a  prince  who  would  carry  on  a  war  at  the 
head  of  1000  or  1400  misguided  young  people,  whom 
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he,  1  will  not  say  pays,  but  hires  for  a  fixed  daily  price, 
taking  them  away  from  their  regular  employment,  and 
destroy  ing  their  future.  That  this  would  cease  to  exist 
I  have  always  expected  with  certainty,  and  therein  I 
have  been  wrong.  ...  I  have  hoped  and  wished  this, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Hanoverian  youth  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  especially  exposed  to  the  temptation  to 
foil  for  gold  into  a  kind  of  sale  of  souls,  and  to  sink 
later  into  sloth.  It  is,  in  my  belief,  not  indifferent  to 
a  land  if  1000  to  1500  young  strong  people  are  taken 
away  in  their  best  years  to  a  life  of  slothfulness,  and  lost 
to  their  Fatherland."-  Dealing  with  the  question  as  to 
fearing  these  outbreaks,  he  treated  it  with  scorn,  and 
said,  "  There  is  a  cowardice  which  does  not  dare  to 
defend  itself,  not  even  by  only  pushing  aside  the  sword- 
point  which  is  directed  against  its  breast,  but  allows 
itself  to  be  pierced  by  it,  and  in  obstinacy — it  may  be 
confusion,  it  may  be  nervous  lameness, — does  not 

K~"ise  its  hand  to  put  aside  the  danger  which  threatens 
To  take  care  that  this  shall  not  happen  is  the  task 
or  the  Government,  and  in  the  direction  of  this  task 
I  have  informed  the  Commission  already  of  our  action. 
We  will  not  sit  here  in  judgment  over  a  fallen  foe,  but 

K""3  will  make  an  end  to  this  outrage  against  the  peace 
a  great  nation,  against  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  we 
will  protect  Germany  from  wrong  against  those  who,  for 
personal  and  small  dynastic  interests,  feel  themselves 
called  in  conspiracy  with  the  foreigner  to  threaten  and 
jeopardise  the  happiness  and  honour  of  their  own 
Fatherland." 

These  are  but  a  few  passages  from  this  great  speech, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  he  ever  delivered,  and  which 
called  forth  great  enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  but  they 

Kient  to  indicate  its  drift  and  power. 
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On  the  30th  January,  1869,  the  attachment  of  the 
property  of  the  former  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  came 
under  consideration.  Again  Bismarck  made  another  of 
his  great  speeches. 

"  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  request  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Cabinet,  written  officially 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  to  the 
foreign  Powers,  of  which  I  myself  have  been  requested 
to  inform  His  Majesty,  my  most  gracious  master,  and 
in  which  it  is  openly  confessed  that  with  the  knowledge 
and  will  of  the  Grand  Duke  the  foreign  Powers  are 
requested  to  pluck  the  province  of  Hesse  again  from 
the  Prussian  State.  I  ask  you,  Is  this  mere  empty 
threatening  ?  Is  this  perfectly  harmless  action  ?  Is 
this  only  to  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  small  police 
disorders  about  cabbage  baskets  ?  Imagine  the  impres- 
sion that  would  be  made  in  Spain,  as  in  Russia  ;  in 
England,  as  in  France  ;  in  Hungary,  as  in  Denmark, 
if  any  one  explained  that  with  foreign  help  he  would 
carry  out  his  particular  fancies,  his  family  interests ; 
that  he  would  set  his  whole  hope  on  it  and  work  in  that 
direction ;  that  the  plains  of  his  Fatherland  should 
be  trampled  down  by  the  victorious  foreign  hosts,  that 
his  own  home  should  fall  under  the  same  yoke  from 
which  we  suffered  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  cen- 
tury in  Germany.  What  does  he  care  for  the  smoking 
rafters  of  his  Fatherland  if  he  only  stands  upon 
them?  Just  imagine  that  in  all  countries  reaching  as 
far  as  little  Denmark,  a  party,  a  clique  had  the  hardi- 
hood openly  to  proclaim  their  connection  with  such 
efforts  ;  such  people  would  everywhere  then  be 
suffocated  under  the  crushing  contempt  of  their 
fellows.  Only  with  us  this  is  not  so  ;  with  us  they 
do  not  succumb  to  contempt ;  they  carry  their  heads 
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.  nnd  find  open  defenders  even  within  these  walls. 
Everywhere  where  rottenness  is  there  exists  a  kind  of 
life  which  we  cannot  touch  with  clean  kid  gloves. 
With  such  a  state  of  things  do  not  seriously  speak 
of  espionage.  According  to  my  whole  nature  I  was 
not  born  a  spy,  but  I  believe  we  deserve  your  thanks 
when  we  devote  ourselves  to  persecute  these  evil 
reptiles  into  their  very  holes  in  order  to  see  what 
they  are  doing." 

In  the  Second  Chamber  he  made  a  shorter  address, 
which  is  remarkable  for  his  famous  "  lied  as  tele- 
graphed," in  which  he  said  : 

Gradually     our     feelings     have     become 
unted  against  the  authority  of  everything  printed, 
d  that  chiefly  since  1848.     Up  to  that  time  every- 
ing  printed  had  its  special  significance  for  a  large 
rtion  of  the  population.     Every  one  in  the  country 
ho  reads  the  official  paper,  not  to  speak  of  the  Bible 
d    the    hymn-book,    considered    as    true    everything 
in  ted,  because  it  is  printed,  in  spite  of  the  customary 
e,   '  He   lies   like  a  book.'     One   will   perhaps  go 
en  so  far  as  to  say,  '  He  lies  like  a  telegraph,'  for 
erto  only  a  very  few  people  are  on  their  guard 
nst    the    abuse    with    which    this     instrument    is 
handled.     They    do    not   think    of   the    abundance    of 
money  which  enables  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  tele- 
graphing lies,  with  a  meaning  translated  into  three  or 
four  languages,  to  pay  reporters  in  different  towns  all 
er   the    world   whose    only  occupation   is   to  peruse 
pers,  and  to  see  if  there  is    any  alarming  news  in 
If  he  finds  none,    he  must  invent  some,  and 
egraph  it  as  '  exciting  symptoms  '  to  various  foreign 
pers.     .     .     .     Already,  in  the  interests  of  national 

fnity,  those  sources  must  be  cut  off  by  which  German 
' 
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papers  are  paid,  and  which,  in  shameless  publicity, 
incite  a  strong  and  martial  but  peace-loving  nation  like 
the  French  to  war,  and  openly  express  the  hope  that 
the  Fatherland  and  Germany  will  succumb  in  such  a 
war.  Reproaches  have  been  made  against  me  in  the 
press  that  I  have  been  unable  to  preserve  in  face  of 
such  appearances  the  diplomatic  quietness  which  my 
position  requires  ;  but  I  must  say,  whoever  is  not 
roused  to  wrath  through  such  baseness  has  a  differently 
constituted  national  feeling  from  mine."  (Loud 
'"Bravos.") 

In  both  houses  the  attachment  was  confirmed  and 
the  session  closed.  During  the  autumn  session  of 
1869  Bismarck  did  not  address  the  House.  Before 
entering  upon  the  eventful  year  of  1870,  in  which  one 
of  the  greatest  dramas  in  European  history  was  enacted, 
I  wish  to  refer  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Bismarck 
felt  at  this  time  in  carrying  out  his  policy,  and  some  of 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided.  As  we  saw  from 
the  nature  of  the  new  parliament/  Bismarck  was  largely 
dependent  on  the  moderate  Liberals  who  mainly  espoused 
his  annexation  policy,  gave  him  generally  loyal  support, 
but  gradually  sought  to  improve  the  Bund  constitution, 
by  imprinting  it  with  their  liberal  views  and  tenderness 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  in  this  way  were  apt  to 
move  resolutions  highly  inconvenient  to  the  Government. 
The  Conservative  party,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  former  leader,  believed  that  they  had 
higher  claims  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be  more 
pliable  in  adopting  their  views  than  in  urging  them  to 
adopt  his.  The  truth  is,  Bismarck  had  gone  forward 
whilst  they  had  stood  still.  They  were  still  on  the  old 
Conservative-Prussian  lines.  He  had  attained  to  the 
higher  elevation  of  a  National  German  policy,  and 
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1  it* t ween  these  conflicting  parties  his  majority  was  often 
in  jeopardy. 

He  reminded  the  Conservatives  that  at  the  last 
election  they  had  gained  their  position  solely  by  pro- 
claiming their  support  of  the  Government,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  claim  their  support, 
adding : 

"  A  constitutional  government  is  not  possible  if  the 
Government  cannot  with  perfect  confidence  count  upon 
one  of  the  great  parties    even    in   such   isolated   cases 
as  do  not  perhaps  thoroughly  please   the  party,"  and 
added  a  word  of  warning  to  the  same  parties  to  protect 
e  country  against  a  new  conflict,  saying  :  "I  do  not 
r  this  conflict ;  gentlemen,  I  have  faced  it  for  these 
ears  continuously,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
a  continual  national  institution." 
To   the    Liberals,    who   again   brought   forward   the 
solution     for     the     payment     of     members     of    the 
ichstag,   he  had   said,   2nd  April,    1868,    "What  an 
pression  it  must  make  on  the  federated  Governments 
this  constitutional  machinery,  erected  with  so  much 
uously  achieved  compromises,  should  be  called  again 
to   question   before  it  is  twelve   months   old !     The 
hole    Bund    constitution    as    it    lies    before   us   is   a 
compromise.     We  have  given  in,  you  have  given  in  ; 
whoever  does  not  respect  the  importance  and  authority 
of  compromises  is  not  ripe  for  an  act  of  constitution, 
r    constitutional    life    itself   consists    of    a    series    of 
mpromises.     To  give  this  to-day,    and  take  it  back 
-morrow,  is  not  constitutional  politics." 
I  must  pass  over  many  of  his  speeches  at  this  time, 
ut  as  an  example  of  those  not  purely  political,  I  give  at 
me  length  extracts  from  three  which  he  delivered  upon 
he  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  when  (again  to  use  a 
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modern  author's  words1)  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
Keichstag,  influenced  by  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  the 
time,  were  more  concerned  for  the  bodily  safety  of  the 
murderers  than  for  the  protection  of  properly  behaved 
people.     On  the  1st  March,   1870,   after  many    of  the 
deputies  spoke  in  favour  of  the  abolition,  Bismarck  said: 
"  If  I    now  rise   to  speak,  it  is  to  offer  proof  that 
the  arguments  which  I  have  heard  here  against  capital 
punishment  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  power 
to    shake    the    conviction    of    the    majority    of    the 
Bundesrat,    the    majority    of    the    governments     who 
expressed   themselves    in   the    Bund-Council  in  favour 
of  the  project  for  the  retention  of  capital  punishment, 
for   which  they  had  decided,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion  of  the    question    in    all    its    stages,    technical  as 
well  as  political.      If  I   sum  up  the  impression  which 
I   have  from  this   discussion,   and  which   leads  me  to 
speak,    it   is   the    impression    of  exaggeration    by   the 
opponents    of    capital    punishment    as    to    the    value 
which    they    attach    to    the    life    in    this   world    and 
to    the    importance    which   they    attach    to   death.       I 
can    easily    imagine    that    to   any    one    who    does   not 
believe    in    the    continuation    of  individual    life   after 
the  death  of  the  body,  capital  punishment  will  appear 
harder    than    it    does    to    those    who   believe    in    the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  which  God  has  endowed 
them.      But  when    I    look   the    question  more  closely 
in  the  face,  I  can  hardly  even  assume  that.      For  any 
one    who  does  not  believe, — which   I    from  my  heart 
confess  1  do, — that  death  is  a  transition  from  one  life 
to  another,  and  that  we  are  in  a  state  to  write  upon 
the    grave  even    of  the    most    hardened    criminal  the 
comforting  promise,  "mors  janua  vitce" — for  any  one 

iWilhelm  Miiller. 
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who  does  not  share  this  conviction,  the  joys  of  this 
life  must  have  such  a  value  that  I  almost  envy  him 
the  sensations  they  give  him.  He  must  live  in  an 
.activity  which  produces  such  satisfying  results  for 
him,  that  I  cannot  follow  his  feelings,  if  he  with 
the  belief  that  his  personal  existence  is  finished  for 
ever  with  the  death  of  the  body;  if  he,  with  this 
belief,  thinks  it  worth  the  trouble  at  all  to  live  any 
longer.  I  will  not  refer  you  here  to  the  tragic 
monologue  of  Hamlet,  which  gives  all  the  reasons  to 
induce  him  not  to  live  any  longer,  unless  there  were 
the  possibility  of  perhaps  dreaming  after  death,  of 
irhaps  yet  meeting  with  something,  who  knows 
rhat  ?  But  whoever  is  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
other  life  follows  this,  cannot  expect  a  criminal, 
ith  such  a  conception  in  the  narrow  cell  of  a  prison 
iprived  of  all  that  can  give  charm  to  life — quoting 
ie  words  of  a  learned  man, — '  to  continue  the  phos- 
lorizing  of  his  brain  any  longer ' ;  a  criminal  who, 
the  words  of  the  poet,  '  gazes  with  a  stern  look 
)m  the  Rabenstein  into  the  void/1  for  whom  death 
rest — is  sleep — that  sleep  which  Hamlet  longed  for 
—the  dreamless  sleep.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
exaggerated  importance  attached  to  the  transition  from 
one  life  to  the  other,  which  will  not  be  valued  by 
the  Governments  forming  the  majority  in  the  Bundesrat 
to  the  same  extent  I  believe  as  here.  I  have  had  the 
ieling  here  that  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  And  if  you  do  not  risk  your  life, 
Life  will  be  never  gained  for  you ' ;  - 

1  "  Festen  Blicks  vom  Rabenstein 
In  das  Nichts  hinemsieht." 

2 "  Und  setzet  Ihr  nicht  das  Leben  ein, 

Nie  wird  Euch  das  Leben  gewonnen  sein." 

Schiller,  Wallensteins  Lager,  Scene  ii. 
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and  that  his  other  words,  that 

'Life  is  not  the  highest  of  the  gifts,'1 

have  fallen  with  us  into  a  remarkable  oblivion,  have, 
in  my  opinion,  been  buried  in  a  chaos  of  false  senti- 
mentality. Further,  I  have  had  the  impression  that 
the  opposing  opinion  was  guided  by  a  certain  diseased 
inclination  to  treat  the  criminal  with  greater  leniency 
and  to  protect  him,  more  than  his  victims,  from  injustice. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  times  when  capital  punish- 
ment was  more  frequently  executed,  crimes  were  also 
more  numerous — mediaeval  times  have  been  referred  to, 
and  the  numbers  of  crimes  to  which  capital  punishment 
was  then  applied.  Gentlemen,  are  you  then  quite  sure 
that  the  decrease  of  crimes  which  has  taken  place  has 
not  also  been  a  consequence  of  the  stern  exercise 
during  centuries  of  the  authoritative  punishing  power  ? 
(Cries  of  '  Shame.') 

"  Such  questions  must  be  scientifically  examined,  and 
cannot  be  put  aside  with  the  rudeness  of  a  mere  cry  of 
'  Shame/  I  am  willing  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
who  gave  expression  to  his  disapproval  so  energetically, 
that  the  progressive  accomplishment  of  human  insight 
and  education,  all  the  gifts  of  civilization  which  we  hear 
so  justly  praised,  the  progress  of  morals  are  not  without  a 
share  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  progress  of  that  civilization 
whose  foundation  can  be  traced  to  the  Christianity  of 
our  fathers.  It  is  to-day  still  active  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  people ;  it  still  upholds  to-day  the  moral  code ; 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  for  itself  only  very  short  experiences,  limited  to 
very  small  areas."  Then  pointing  out  that  capital 

1 "  Das  Leben  ist  der  Outer  hochstes  nicht." 

Schiller,  Die  Braut  von  Messina. 
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punishment  could  still  be  abolished  after  the  penal  law 
had  been  passed,  and  asking  the  assembly  why  they 
wished  to  make  the  penal  law  dependent  upon  the  one 
question  of  capital  punishment,   he  continued:    "But 
that   the  opponents  of  capital  punishment  themselves 
do  not  entirely  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  impression 
which  it  gives  for  the  protection  of  the  peaceful  citizen, 
follows  from  the  fact  that  you  desire  to  retain  capital 
punishment  in  such  cases,  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  establish  effective  and  sufficient  protection  for 
safety.      Now  what  is  the  reason  why  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  army,  in  the  navy, 
wherever  you  think  it  essential  that  peace,  order,  and 
>bedience  to  the  law  should  be  absolutely  safeguarded, 
>ven  .you  wish  to  retain  capital  punishment  ?     Surely 
mly  because  you  attribute  to  this  kind  of  punishment 
still  more  powerful  effect  than  to  the  prospect   of 
incarceration,  possibly  followed  by  pardon  or  exemption, 
[f,  however,  you  admit  that  herein  lies  only  a  hair- 
>readth's  more  protection  for  the  peaceful  citizen,  then 
rou    owe   to   the   peaceful   citizen   that   you  give  him 
ilso  this  extra -protection  against  robbers  and  murderers 
which  legislation  can  afford.     ('Bravo.')     You  will  not 
lispute  the  right  of  the  authorities  to  kill  in  order  to 
>rotect  the  property  of  the  single  citizen,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  a  crime,  and  yet  in  such  a  case  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  convicted,  but  only  with  a  possible 
criminal.     You   are  willing  for  the   protection   of  pro- 
perty— and  here  it  is  a  question  of  the  protection  of 
life,   for  the  discussion    is   chiefly   of    capital    punish- 
ment with  regard  to  real  murderers — for  the  protection 
of  property  you  are  willing  to  allow  execution.     Work- 
men, who  in  a  riot  storm  an  office  or  a  baker's  shop, 
may   be    fired   upon,   but   whether  a  guilty   person    is 
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struck  is  not  even  known  ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  it 
was  a  person,  who,  perhaps,  only  had  the  intention 
under  certain  circumstances  to  commit  murder  ;  in  one 
word,  in  order  to  protect  the  property  of  a  baker  or  an 
office,  the  Government  is  entitled  to  kill,  but  in  order  to 
protect  the  peaceful  citizen  in  a  stronger  way  against 
the  case  of  a  murderer  sneaking  into  his  house,  and 
assassinating  families  by  the  half-dozen,  there  you  will 
deprive  the  Government  of  the  right  of  killing.  It  is 
permitted  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  murrain  by 
killing  a  man ;  any  one  who  is  suspected  of  spreading 
the  contagion  will  be  shot  down  by  the  sentinel  on 
guard  if  he  does  not  obey  the  legal  regulations,  in 
order  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  precious  cattle." 
Then  commenting  on  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
protection  for  a  criminal  than  for  a  driver  of  an  engine, 
a  miner,  or  any  other  person  who  is  daily  exposed  to 
sudden  death,  and  seeking  an  explanation  for  this  in 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  opponents  of  capital 
punishment  are  chiefly  lawyers,  and  that  those  might 
have  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  given  to  be  absolutely 
just,  and  punish  according  to  the  degree  of  the  crime, 
because  they  are  not  always  able  to  imagine  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  criminal,  he  continued  :  "  But 
I  still  seek  in  another  direction  the  reason  why  judges 
and  juries  are  preferably  against  capital  punishment. 
One  of  the  diseases  of  our  times  is  the  timidity  as 
to  responsibility — the  timidity  in  being  responsible  for 
pronouncing  a  death  sentence  on  their  own  conviction, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  jury  in  being  responsible  for 
returning  a  verdict,  which,  according  to  the  law,  they 
are  aware  will  have  the  execution  of  the  criminal  as  a 
consequence.  This  fear  of  responsibility  is  a  disease 
which  permeates  all  these  times  ;  it  is  a  disease  which 
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reaches  up  to  the  highest  points  of  human  hierarchy  ; 
even  to  the  sovereign  the  responsibility  which  he 
undertakes  in  wielding  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
highest  degree  inconvenient  and  delicate — how  much 
more  to  the  judge  who  is  less  accustomed  to  take  upon 
his  own  responsibility  matters  of  such  gravity  as  the 
striking  of  one  of  his  fellow-mortals  from  the  list  of 
the  living."  Then  commenting  on  the  responsibilities 
of  the  judges  connected  with  unjust  imprisonment, 
and  encouraging  them  in  the  face  of  such  a  high 
mission  not  to  throw  away  the  sword  of  justice,  but 
to  trust  in  human  intelligence  enlightened  from  above, 
he  adds  :  "I  should  like  to  entreat  the  high  assembly, 
although  I  fear  it  will  be  without  success ;  let  us  not 
refuse  to  the  peaceful  citizen  of  the  North  German 
Federation  that  protection  which  you  owe  him  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  ;  let  us 
not  refuse  it  under  the  impressions  of  a  feeling  which, 
itliout  wishing  to  offend  any  one — but  I  do  not  know 

y  more  logically  correct  .designation — I  can  only 
ote  as  a  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  times." 

The  motion  for  abolition   of  capital  punishment  was 

epted  by  118  votes  against  81. 

The  Keichstag  met  on  the  23rd  May  for  the  third 
muling  of  the  projected  penal  code.  Deputy  Planck 
moved  that  capital  punishment  in  those  Bund  States 
which  had  abolished  it  before  the  issue  of  the  law  of 
penalties  should  not  be  introduced  again.  Bismarck 
replied  :  "  There  could  be  suggested  with  respect  to 

er  crimes — for  example,  assassination  of  foresters  by 
chers  in  frontier  forests — similar  casuistic  questions, 

t   I   shall  not  occupy   myself  with  them  :   I  chiefly 

iid  to  the  political  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  for  me 
absolute  impossibility,  it  would  be  a  full  denial 
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of  my  past,  should  I  here  consent  to  a  law  which 
sanctions  the  principle  that  through  the  Bund  two 
different  rights  should  be  created  for  the  North 
Germans,  that  to  a  certain  extent  two  different  classes 
of  North  Germans  should  be  created — a  select  class 
which,  on  account  of  its  civilization  and  education,  has 
progressed  so  far  that  even  its  evil  subjects  are  no 
longer  in  need  of  the  correction  of  the  executioner's 
axe,  and  then  the  profanum  vulgus  of  27  millions 
which  has  not  yet  reached  this  Saxon  Oldenburg  degree 
of  culture,  and  which  must  feel  the  executioner's  axe 
on  its  neck  in  order  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  To  that 
we  cannot  agree.  I,  gentlemen,  would  much  rather 
have  adopted  a  penal  code,  to  my  conviction  more 
deficient,  but  uniform,  for  I  would  have  indulged  in  the 
hope  that  the  defects  of  an  incomplete  law  would  be 
so  generally  discernible,  and  so  felt  by  the  sound  sense 
of  our  population  and  of  their  representatives,  that  the 
flaws  would  be  amended  and  mistakes  corrected  within 
a  few  years.  But  the  abandonment  of  our  foundation : 
principles  with  regard  to  unity  which  we  have  to  create 
in  Germany,  that  can  never  be  restored.  I  cannot1 
recognize  from  this  standpoint  either  Oldenburg  or 
Prussia.  I  know  only  North  Germans.  (Enthusiastic 
'  Bravos.')  Our  mission  is  to  secure  the  equality  before 
the  law^  of  all  North  German  citizens,  not  to  approve 
inequality  where  it  already  exists,  or  rather  to  create 
it  anew  within  a  district  of  the  Bund.  Gentlemen, 
that  is  a  political  impossibility." 

Then  pointing  out  that  they  could  not  acknowledge  < 
particular  rights  and  prejudices  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments  and   races,    because   then   the   national   aim   to 
which    they    had    hitherto    adhered    would    disappear, 
and  adding  that  if  the  spirit  of  national  unity  should 
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be  lost  they  would  soon  see  their  strength  falling  away 
into  the  channels  of  particular  interests  of  states  and 
parties,  he  continued  : 

"  The  source  from  which  we  derived  the  right  to  be 
hard,  and  to  crush  with  iron  foot  all  that  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  German  nation  in  its  grandeur  and 
power.  .  .  .  (Enthusiastic  '  Bravos ' ;  from  social  demo- 
cratic seats,  cries  of  'Oh,  Oh!'  Kenewed  enthusiastic 
applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  rejoice  at  the  testimony  which 
is  given  to  me  by  the  disapproval  of  the  opponents  of 
German  unity  and  German  grandeur.  .  .  .  You  say  now 
no  political  capital  punishment.  But  then  you  must 
exclude  capital  punishment  for  political  assassina- 
on,  for  in  case  of  murder  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that 
e  chief  reason  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  was  political 
ierence  of  opinion  between  the  criminal  and  the 
narch,  you  must  also  admit  that  it  was  a  political 
crime,  and  whoever  assassinates  the  king  from  political 
ons  is  therefore  not  so  punishable  as  he  who,  from 
aricious  impulses,  murders  the  king's  valet.  You 
not  escape  from  this  inference  if  you  desire  to  carry 
rough  the  theory  that  there  shall  be  no  capital  punish- 
ent  for  political  crimes  at  all.  Our  Governments, 
however,  have  more  need  to  represent  a  principle, 
beyond  which  you  are  unable  to  go.  It  is  the  same 
principle  which  is  given  in  every  constitutional  act — in 
the  Prussian  constitution  in  paragraph  43,  the  person 
of  the  king  is  inviolable.  In  what,  gentlemen,  shall 
his  foundation  of  constitutional  monarchies  consist,  if 
e  king  has  only  the  same  protection  which  every 
er  one  possesses?  His  inviolability  is  evidently  a 
cial  one,  an  exceptional  one,  and  needs  exceptional 
protection.  The  Governments  have  had  the  conviction 
that  here  they  are  standing  on  the  most  delicate  line 
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of  demarcation  which  distinguishes  the  constitutional 
monarchical  principle  from  that  of  the  republican.  .  .  . 
The  question,  therefore,  is  practically  almost  exactly 
centred  in  this — Shall  any  one  be  entitled,  in  future, 
to  fire  treacherously  at  the  King  of  Prussia  without 
forfeiting  his  life  for  the  mere  attempt  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  practically  we  have  to  answer ;,  beyond 
this  I  do  not  believe  that  any  case  shall  happen  when 
the  question  should  become  operative.  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  we  had  the  institution  of  a  Plebiscite,  and  you 
would  let  this  question  be  answered  by  the  Prussian 
people,  I  would  not  consider  the  outcome  of  the 
majority  doubtful.  Every  one  will  say  to  himself,  we 
will  prevent  such  attempts  as  best  we  can,  and  we  will 
prevent  them  with  a  greater  probability  by  threat- 
ening the  attempt  with  death."  He  concluded  this 
brilliant  speech  with  the  words  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  renew  the  urgent  request,  give  to 
this  first-born  Eeichstag,  as  I  called  it  yesterday,  the 
brilliant  achievement  which  awaits  us.  If  we  accom- 
plish this  great  task,  shake  the  hand  which  the  Govern- 
ments so  eagerly  extend  to  you  to-day,  and  do  not 
refuse  it."  (Enthusiastic  "Bravo.") 

On  the  25th  May  the  Law  of  Penalties  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority,  and  on  the  same  day  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel.  This  was  a  simple  matter  between  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  Governments.  Switzerland  hesitated 
between  the  Spliigen  and  the  St.  Gothard  routes, 
Bismarck  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and 
Baden  and  Italy  stood  firmly  by  the  same  view.  The 
North  German  Federation  undertook,  if  the  St.  Gothard 
route  were  adopted,  to  subscribe  ten  million  francs,  and 
so  this  route  was  adopted.  A  short  debate  took  place 
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in  the  Reichstag  when  Deputy  Lasker  moved  that  a 
subvention  by  the  Bund  of  ten  million  francs  should  be 
miaranteed  to  the  undertaking,  "  only  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  company  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  was  formed  by  the  1st  April,  1871,  and  had 
obtained  the  concession  for  the  structure,  and  given  the 
requisite  security."  Bismarck  declared  himself  against 
tin*  motion:  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  Federated 
(governments  must  indeed  be  deeply  permeated  by 
tlni  conviction  that  political  interests  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  connection  between  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  chiefly  is  dependent  upon  the  neutral  middle 
territory,  Switzerland,  and  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  European  great  Powers.  ('Hear,  hear.')  An 
mination  of  the  advantages  which  the  St.  Gothard 
ht  possibly  have  over  the  Spliigen  or  the  reverse  is, 
in  my  opinion,  outside  the  interests  which  Germany,  and 
especially  North  Germany,  has  in  the  matter.  We 
believe  we  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  Swiss 
interests,  as  by  our  very  determined  declaration  we 
have  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  if  St.  Gothard  or 
Spliigen  be  adopted.  By  having  declared,  however, 
and  by  repeating  the  declaration  to-day  that  we  will 
under  no  circumstances  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Spliigen,  we  firmly  hold  to  the  St.  Gothard,  not  because 
we  do  not  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  the  Spliigen,  but 
because  we  anticipate  that  as  soon  as  we  again  admit 
even  only  the  possibility  of  mentioning  the  Spltigen,  no 
ilway  will  be  constructed  there  at  all,  whilst  the  hope 
not  excluded,  that  if  the  St.  Gothard  railway  is  now 
built,  the  Spliigen  railway  will  follow  in  the  distant  future 
('Very  good.')  Lasker's  amendment  was  defeated, 
and  the  Act  passed  without  alteration,  and  the  session 
closed  on  the  following  day,  26th  May,  1870. 
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But  this  purely  international  undertaking,  touching  no 
Austrian  or  French  territory,  awoke  the  quick  sensi- 
bility of  the  French,  who  professed  to  see  a  danger 
to  France  in  the  direct  connection  of  Germany  with  her 
Italian  ally,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  and  threatening 
because  the  railway  was  not  connected  with  Austrian  or 
French  territory.  Bismarck's  speech  so  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  French  politicians,  that  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
who  had  been  (15th  May)  transferred  from  the  post  of 
ambassador  at  Vienna  to  that  of  foreign  minister  in 
Paris,  was  questioned  on  the  9th  June,  by  Deputy 
Mony,  as  to  this  St.  Gothard  agreement  between  the 
North  German  Federation,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
He  simply  asked  to  be  allowed  until  the  20th  to 
reply.  The  truth  is,  France  was,  or  thought  she  was, 
ready  for  the  struggle,  for  which,  since  the  Schleswig 
check,  she  had  been  preparing.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, believing  that  the  proper  moment  had  arrived, 
Gramont  sought  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  ;  but  finding 
in  this  matter  no  casus  belli ,  he  informed  the  Govern- 
ment that  France  had  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right 
to  interfere  in  this  question.  In  this  he  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  advice  of  his  friend  von  Beust,  with 
whom,  politically,  he  was  much  in  accord,  who  coun- 
selled him  not  to  seek  a  rupture  on  any  national 
German  question,  but  on  some  question  of  dynasty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  this  was  almost 
immediately  found,  but  managed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  awoke  the  national  feeling  of  Germany 
through  all  her  boundaries,  and  again  roused,  as  in 
1813,  the  feelings  of  revenge  due  to  Germany  for  all 
her  previous  wrongs.  The  truth  is,  that  France  had 
been  seized  by  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  restlessness. 
In  his  -speech  from  the  throne  towards  the  end  of 
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1869,  Napoleon  reminded  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  in  France  a 
regular  and  peaceful  application  of  liberty.  "  France," 
he  said,  "  wishes  liberty,  but  liberty  coupled  with 
order.  For  order  I  will  be  responsible  ;  you  must 
support  me  in  preserving  liberty."  In  January  follow- 
ing, Olivier  became  prime  minister,  and  sought  by 
his  plausible  and  persuasive  utterances  to  gain  accept- 
ance of  his  programme ;  in  a  grandiloquent  phrase  he 
said  of  his  policy  :  "  In  this  way  can  we  all  together 
achieve  the  most  brilliant  work  which  any  body  of 
politicians  can  perform — progress  without  force ;  freedom 
without  convulsion."  He  was  informed  by  Gambetta 
bluntly  that  the  Government  need  not  count  on  the 
support  of  his  party,  and  Jules  Favre  declared  that 
the  universal  suffrage — the  voice  of  the  people — stood 
above  all  written  words.  These  indications  were  only 
the  outward  signs  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  grant  various  concessions,  and  played 
the  comedy  of  the  plebiscite.  On  23rd  April,  1870, 
Napoleon  himself  issued  a  personal  proclamation  for 
every  enfranchised  Frenchman,  asking  him  to  vote  on 
the  following  proposition :  "  The  people  of  France  approve 
of  the  liberal  reforms  imported  into  the  constitution 
since  1860  by  the  Emperor  with  the  aid  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  State,  and  approve  of  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  of  the  20th  April,  1870  ;  Yes  or  No?" 

K^ut  in  a  form  which  the  large  bulk  of  the  people 
not  understand,  the  district  officials  took  care  to 
lain  that  it  meant  the  choice  between  Napoleon  and 
chaos ;  for,  said  they,  "  Napoleon  means  peace,  against 
Napoleon  means  war ;  the  question  could  have  but  one 
reply,  especially  after  the  Emperor  had  appealed  person- 
ally by  a  printed  circular  to  each  elector,  soliciting  his 
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vote.  The  result  given,  8th  May,  1870,  was,  7,350,000 
Yes,  against  1,538,000  No!  Alas!  in  a  few  weeks  this 
imperially  blown  bubble  burst  with  crushing  severity. 

The  unrest  and  discontent  in  France,  however, 
became  so  increasingly  great  in  spite  of  Napoleon's 
diplomatic  concessions,  that  keen  observers  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  could  only  culminate  in 
a  revolution  at  home,  or  be  appeased  by  a  war  of 
successful  conquest.  In  spite  of  this,  Napoleon,  who 
had  gained  his  end  by  the  successful  stroke  of  the 
plebiscite  and  had  again  become  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, favoured  some  liberal  measures,  and  played  the 
role  of  the  lover  of  peace.  The  most  important  con- 
cession was  the  reduction  of  the  payment  to  the 
senators  from  30,000  to  15,000  francs.  The  most 
important  debate  took  place  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Government,  30th  June,  1870,  in  pursuance  of  its 
professed  disarmament  policy  and  love  of  peace,  to 
require  only  90,000  as  the  yearly  contingent  for  the 
reorganized  army,  instead  of  100,000  soldiers;  the 
former  number  had,  however,  to  be  the  minimum. 
A  republican  deputy,  Garnier-Pages,  complained  that 
France  spent  more  on  her  army  than  Austria  and  the 
North  German  Federation  together,  to  which  a  typical 
supporter  of  the  Second  Empire,  a  somewhat  fire- 
eating  journalist,  Granier,  replied  :  "  Let  us  take  the 
Rhine.  We  shall  then  soon  require  200,000  men 
fewer."  At  the  special  desire  of  Napoleon,  though 
knowing  him  to  be  unfriendly,  Olivier  requested 
Thiers  to  support  the  Government  on  this  occasion. 

He  consented  and  urged  upon  the  opposition  that 
90,000  was  the  minimum  required  since  Sadowa  (the 
name  given  by  the  French  to  the  battle  of  Koniggratz). 
"Sadowa,"  he  added,  "was  for  me  a  deep  patriotic 
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pain  ;    a  misfortune  that   never    can    be    made  good." 
He  re-opened  and  irritated  the  old  wounds,  praised  even 
Bismarck  for  his  apparent  policy  of  peace,   with  the 
sime  object  adding,  "  It  has  just  been  asked  to  whom 
does  South  Germany  belong  ?     I  reply,   to  the  most 
prudent.     It  is  on  this  account  that  Count  Bismarck  is 
friendly,  and  on  this  account  we  must  also  be  friendly, 
in  order  not  to  throw  South  Germany  into  the  arms  of 
Prussia."     In  continuing  with  this,  Olivier  uttered  the 
oft-quoted  words  :    "  I  declare  the  Government  enter- 
tains no   anxiety,  and  that   the  continuance  of  peace 
\vas  never  more  assured  than  now,  and  that  in  whatever 
direction  one  looks  no  question  can  be  discovered  which 
carries  with  it  a  probable  danger."     Within  three  days 
after  this  declaration  of  peace,  news  came  from  Spain 
which  changed  the  complexion  of  the  whole  situation 
and  afforded  one  of  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  for  war 
which  has  ever  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  wars 
of  civilized  nations,    and   led   to   the   most   disastrous 
conflict  of  modern  times. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  French  minister 
of  wilful  untruthfulness.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  he 
had  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  mere  courtier,  and  was 
\  either  blind  to  the  policy  that  was  being  pursued 
around  him  and  behind  his  back  or  had  not  the  grasp 
to  comprehend  it. 

It  is  now  abundantly  plain  that  a  clear  and  definite 
policy  had  been  defined  and  adopted  by  that  great 
power  which  never  gives  up  a  principle,  and  never 
withdraws  a  claim.  Already  in  1865  the  Pope  had 
issued  his  Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  first  trumpet  blast  of  the  Ultramontane  party  against 
modern  developments  and  progress  upon  other  lines 
than  those  connected  with  the  old  loyalty  to  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church,  and  when  the  news  of  the  decisive 
overthrow  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  power  of  Austria  by 
her  Protestant  rival,  reached  the  Vatican,  Cardinal 
Antonelli  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  consternation, 
"The  world  is  falling  in  ruins."  Koniggratz  had 
indeed  decided  more  than  the  old  struggle  between 
the  Hohenzollern  and  Habsburg.  From  this  time 
the  only  hope  of  this  party  was  based,  and  indeed 
could  only  be  based,  on  the  overthrow  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  power  of  this  new  powerful  Protestant  State 
which  had  sprung  into  greatness  with  such  sudden 
strength  and  splendour,  and  naturally  no  effort  was 
spared  to  co-operate  with  the  French  authorities,  and  to 
influence  and  stir  up  against  Prussia  all  the  States 
owning  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  Empress  Eugenie,  well  known  for  her  grace  and 
beauty,  but  unfortunately  very  vain,  ill-informed,  and 
extremely  superstitious,  gave  herself  as  a  willing  instru- 
ment into  the  hands  of  this  power.  She  exercised  such 
influence  over  her  Imperial  Consort  that  he  became 
pretty  much  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  herself  and  her 
confidential  colleagues.  As  a  modern  writer  says,  "  The 
most  active  and  urgent  demon  which  stood  behind  all 
and  everything  was  the  Ultramontanism  ruled  by  the 
Jesuit  Order" ;  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  an 
outcome  of  the  hate  against  Protestant  Germany,  a 
result  of  the  fear  that  their  own  power  was  being 
crushed,  and  of  the  dream  which  meant  to  recover, 
through  streams  of  German  blood,  that  which  had  been 
lost  at  Villafranca  for  Rome  and  at  Koniggratz.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  with  her  loyal  allies,  and  through  her, 
Napoleon,  were  but  the  marionettes  of  this  dark  spirit. 
Napoleon  had  in  many  speeches  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Church,  whilst  the  Pope  not  only 
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held  his  ground,  but  with  the  characteristic  boldness  of 
the  party  behind  him  attacked  the  opposing  spirit,  and 
decreed,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  office,  the  new  con- 
fessional laws  in  Roman  Catholic  Austria  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  further  proceeded  to  substitute  for  the 
loss  of  his  civil  power  and  of  territory  a  new  dogma  of 
such  a  far-reaching  authority  as  had  never  been  attained 
by  any  of  the  great  hierarchs  of  the  past.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  "Papal  infallibility." 

On  29th  June,  1868,  appeared  the  Bull  "  sEterni 
patris"  summoning  a  council  in  Rome  for  the  8th 
December,  1869.  Gradually  the  object  of  the  council 
became  evident,  viz.  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  "  Papal 
infallibility  in  all  cases  of  faith  and  morals."  This  in 
a  century  so  proud  of  unfettered  mental  and  scientific 
research  excited  little  concern  in  Protestant  communi- 
ties, but  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  especially  in 
Catholic  Germany,  the  excitement  was  extreme.  Men 
of  the  highest  and  most  thoughtful  nature  and  the  most 
noted  theologians  of  the  church,  at  their  head  Professor 
Ignaz  Dollinger,  raised  their  voices  strongly  against  it, 
as  falsifying  the  old  true  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
which  only  recognized  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
£.e.  the  Pope  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops,  and  in 
no  other  sense.  Some  750  members  assembled  on  the 
8th  December,  1869,  at  St.  Peter's;  all  the  efforts  of  the 
minority,  consisting  of  French,  German,  and  Austrian 
bishops,  to  avert  what  they  considered  a  calamity,  either 
from  a  feeling  that  the  new  doctrine  was  opposed  to  the 
old,  or  from  a  fear  that  the  proclamation  of  this  new 
dogma  would  lead  to  unseemly  confusion  in  the  church, 
were  in  vain,  and  on  the  18th  July,  1870,  no  fewer  than 
150  bishops  opposed  to  the  doctrine  had  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  new  constitution 
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de  Ecclesia  and  de  Romano  pontifice  was  announced, 
according  to  which  in  future  every  Christian  had  to 
believe  that  the  Pope  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  office 
of  teacher,  when  he  spoke  ex  cathedra,  was  infallible  in 
himself  and  not  by  his  agreement  with  the  church  (ex 
Sese,  non  ex  Consensu  Ecclesice}. 

As  we  have   seen,   Napoleon,   in   spite  of  the  "  war 
or  revolution"  spirit  which  had  arisen  in  France,  seemed 
personally   to   strive  rather  in  the  direction  of  home 
reforms  and  peace,  knowing  how  much  he  staked  on 
a  conflict  with  the  newly  awakened  and  strong  national 
spirit  of  the  German  people,  now  strong  in  conscious 
power    and    fully    armed    and    prepared    for    conflict. 
Speaking  of  this  crisis  a  modern  historian,  after  referring 
to  Napoleon's  well-grounded  hesitation  in  risking  a  war 
with  Germany,  says,  "A  romantic  plan  was  nursed  in 
the  circles  of  his  wife  the  Empress."     There  was  one 
power  which  regarded  the  solidifying  union  of  Germany 
with  suspicious  eyes.     The  Papacy  also  regarded  with 
great  anxiety  the  formation  of  a  new  educational  power 
in  the  centre  of  Europe  under  the  leadership  of  Protest- 
ant Prussia.     Then  it  was  planned  in  the  circles  of  the 
bigoted  Empress  and  in  the  surroundings  of  the  Pope 
that  France,  as  champion  for  the  Roman  Catholic  States, 
should  wage  battle  against  this  heretical    Prussia,   in 
which    the    assistance    of  Austria   and    other    Catholic 
Powers  could  be  reckoned  upon.     This  plan  was  pushed 
most   zealously    by    the    Jesuit    agents   in    all    Roman  | 
Catholic  courts,  whilst  amongst  the  population  of  the 
South   German   States  the  hatred  against  Prussia  was 
fomented  and  Bismarck's  policy  denounced.     The  agita- 
tion by  the  Guelphs  and  their  dependents  found  active 
support,  and  through  the  agents  of  France  and  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  a  Guelph  legion  had  already  assembled 
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on  French  territory  as  a  kind  of  advance  guard  against 
Prussia,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages. 
A  \var  against  Prussia  with  the  clearly  declared  inten- 
tion of  securing  the  Rhine  boundaries  was  the  darling 
wish  of  the  French,  and  public  opinion  was  strongly  in 
its  favour.  Such  a  war,  it  was  theught,  begun  with  the 
blessing  of  the  infallible  Pope,  must  end  in  the  triumph 
of  France,  of  the  only  soul-saving  church,  and  surround 
with  a  new  splendour  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances,  and  at  this  time,  that  Olivier 
made  his  "no  possible  danger  speech."  Indeed  every- 
thing in  European  politics  seemed  calm  and  peaceful, 
but  the  boudoir  of  Eugenie  was  then  of  more  import- 
ance. In  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the 
Vatican,  war  against  Prussia  was  a  fact  already  resolved 
upon.  With  no  time  to  be  lost  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  suitable  pretext  for  war. 

This  was  found  on  the  lines  which  von  Beust  had 
advised   on    the    occasion   of  the   St.   Gothard  Tunnel 
matter,  viz.  to  declare  war  on  a  question  of  succession 
a  throne ;    and  this  pretext  was  soon  found.     The 
,nish     Government,    after     passing    through     some 
>ublous     times,     and     after     seeking     long     for    an 
jeptable   ruler,  had,  under  Marshal  Prim's  sagacious 
leadership,  fixed  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern. 
It    was    universally    felt    that   no   better    choice    could 
have  been  made. 

The  prince  was  43  years  of  age,  married  to  a  sister  of 
;he  King  of  Portugal,  and  was  already  the  father  of 
une  promising  sons.      He  was  rich,   intelligent,   and 
iltured,  with  a  character  which  secured  the  confidence 
those  who  met  him,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Roman 
.tholic  faith,  descending  from  the  Swabian  or  younger 
-anch  of  the  Hohenzollerns.     This  branch  had  separated 
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from  the  Frankish,  later  known  as  the  Brandenburg 
Prussian  line,  as  far  back  as  1226,  and  when  this  later 
branch  adopted  the  reformed  Creed  the  Swabian  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  more  closely 
related  by  family  ties  to  the  Napoleonic  family  than  to 
the  Royal  Prussian  house,  for  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  a  niece  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  and  adopted  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  whilst  his  grandfather  had  been 
married  to  a  sister  of  King  Murat,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  same  French  emperor.  Besides,  the  negotiations 
with  this  Prince  had  been  long  known  to  the  French 
Government,  who,  had  it  not  pleased  them,  could  have 
stopped  it  as  they  had  already  prevented  the  candi- 
dature of  an  Orleanist  prince,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

The  pretext  had  been  found,  and  the  cry  raised 
against  "a  Prussian  prince"  ascending  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  voices  of  religious  fanaticism  and  cries  for 
"  revenge  for  Sadowa  "  rang  through  Paris  alike  from  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  as  from  the  masses  on  the  street. 

Never  perhaps  was  a  less  creditable  politico-diplomatic 
comedy  played  which  was  destined  to  bring  about  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
The  German  ministers,  taking  advantage  of  the  political 
calm,  were  scattered,  in  search  of  rest  and  recreation. 
The  King  was  taking  the  waters  at  Ems,  Bismarck  had 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Varzin,  which  he  had  bought  and 
greatly  improved  with  the  400,000  thalers  (£60,000), 
which  had  been  so  unanimously  and  heartily  voted  to 
him  after  the  Prusso-Austrian  war.  Here  he  was 
enjoying  the  repose  he  had  so  well  earned,  and  recruiting 
his  strength  for  coming  struggles,  attending  to  his 
favourite  agricultural  and  forestry  pursuits,  when  dis- 
quieting news  appeared  in  the  papers.  He  was  attended 
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by  the  legation  councillor,  Bucher.  Bismarck  seemed 
to  l>e  more  interested  at  this  time  in  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Yarzin  woods,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
trout  ponds,  than  in  politics.  It  is  related  that  one 
morning  having  laid  aside  the  papers  with  a  smile,  he 
said,  that  there  was  "no  Spanish  question  so  far  as 
Prussia  was  concerned,"  and  went  for  his  usual  morning 
walk  round  the  park  with  his  chief  forester,  and 
accompanied  by  Bucher.  Bucher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully studying  the  papers  later  than  the  Count, 
whispered  some  information  to  him  whilst  he  was 
talking  to  the  forester.  "  The  imperial  prince,  the 
child  of  France,  has  caught  cold,"  said  Bucher,  "  and  was 
not  present  at  the  last  review  of  the  troops  in  Paris." 
'  That  little  tree  has  not  had  proper  care,  it  will  certainly 
be  lost,"  said  Bismarck  to  his  forester,  pointing  to  a 
silver  fir.  "  The  herons  have  again  taken  all  the  trout," 
said  the  forester,  as  they  reached  the  pond.  At  the 
te  time  Bucher  continued  his  report :  "  Many  Jesuit 
mis  are  seen  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart."  "  I  will  have 
e  whole  brood  chased  from  our  domain,"  said  Bismarck 
the  forester. '  The  humour  of  the  story  is  pretty,  and 
non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato.  Bismarck  found,  on  his 
iturn  to  his  work-room,  that  all  indications  pointed  to 
te  Spanish  question  being  made  "  a  Prussian  one." 
irther  reports  and  telegrams  from  ambassadors  and 
jpresentatives  were  awaiting  him.  The  secretary  of 
state,  von  Thile,  the  substitute  of  the  Chancellor  in  the 
>reign  office,  reported  a  conversation  he  had  had  with 
ie  French  ambassador,  Le  Sourd,  on  the  5th  of  July,  in 
L  he  represented  to  him  "the  painful  sensations" 
rhich  the  French  Government  had  experienced  from 
ie  Hohenzollern  candidature,  and  a  despatch  from  the 
Russian  representative  at  Paris,  Freiherr  von  Werther, 
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depicted  the  universal,  tumultuous  excitement  against 
Prussia.  To  each  Bismarck  could  only  reply  that  a 
Spanish  question  did  not  even  exist  for  Prussia,  that 
Prussia  could  neither  order  nor  forbid  Spain  as  to  whom 
she  should  offer  her  crown,  that  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  crown  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern 
was  not  a  State  question,  but  a  purely  family  affair,  in 
which  Prussia  had  no  need  to  mix  herself.  But  the 
telegram  he  received  from  the  King  at  Ems  made  a  still 
more  profound  impression.  The  French  ambassador, 
Count  Benedetti,  by  order  of  his  Government,  had 
demanded  direct  from  King  William,  that  he  should 
disapprove  of  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern, and  order  him  to  withdraw  from  it.  To  which 
the  King  had  replied,  that  he  could  forbid  the  Prince  to 
accept  the  crown  as  little  as  he  had  commanded  him  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  decision  must  rest  exclusively  upon 
the  free  resolution  of  the  Prince  himself.  This  extra- 
ordinary and  offensive  departure  from  the  custom  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  by  approaching  the  supreme  head 
of  the  State,  in  a  question  involving  peace  or  war,  left 
Bismarck  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the  French 
Government  to  humiliate  the  German  nation  in  the 
person  of  its  exalted  and  honoured  head.  He  is  said  to 
have  felt  that  the  chivalrous  monarch  "  would  under- 
stand how  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
his  own  honour,  if  need  be,  by  the  sword."  The  demand 
made  by  the  ambassador  at  Ems  received  from  the 
French  press  the  most  eulogistic  notices.  "The  Prus- 
sians must  be  driven  (clubbed  is  perhaps  a  better 
translation)  over  the  Rhine,"  and  the  Pays  heroically 
exclaimed,  "  our  war  cry  has  remained  till  now  without 
response.  The  echoes  of  the  German  Rhine  still  are 
dumb  ;  had  Germany  spoken  to  us  the  language  which 
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I'Yance  is  speaking,  we  would  have  been  long  since 
on  the  march."  They  got  soon  enough  "  on  the 
inarch,"  fatal  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and  to 
their  monarch. 

Now  there  wras  no  more  time  for  these  interesting 
walks  in  the  park,  cultivation  of  trees  and  rearing  of 
trout ;  but  chained  to  his  workroom  during  the  day, 
list oning  to  reports,  receiving  an  incessant  torrent  of 
telegrams,  dictating  replies,  sending  instructions  to 
ambassadors,  Bismarck,  like  the  old  war-horse,  scented 
the  battle  from  afar.  Calm  and  resolute  as  ever, 
knowing  how  well  he  was  prepared,  he  acted  upon 
favourite  proverb,  "  Mensch  argere  Dick  nicht " 
,  do  not  vex  yourself);  but  late  in  the  night, 
i  all  was  still  in  the  castle,  a  solitary  wanderer, 
the  white  harness  of  the  cuirassiers,  took  his  way 
rough  the  accustomed  walks,  accompanied  by  his 
ithful  "  Sultan,"  who  kept  diligent  watch  that  all 
ras  safe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  July,  Bismarck  received 
>m  Ems  the  news  of  a  renewal  by  Benedetti  of  the 
>mands  of  his  'Government  and  of  the  repeated  reply 
the  King,  and  at  once  started  for  Berlin.  Arrived 
there  in  the  evening,  he  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern — like  the 
sensible  man  he  was — had  resolved  to  decline  the 
throne  of  Spain  so  as  to  "  prevent  the  incident  from 
maturing  to  a  pretext  for  war."  This  had  been  the 
solution  suggested  by  the  various  Powers  who  had 
interested  themselves  in  this  grave  crisis.  Europe 
breathed  freely  again.  Peace  had  been  assured  by  the 
lofty  resolve  of  the  Prince.  The  leaders  of  Prussian 
politics  also  entertained,  as  they  were  justified  in 
.oing,  certain  hopes  of  peace.  Bismarck  wrote  to  his 
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sister  (as  shown  in  the  original  handwriting  on  next 
page) : 

"  Good  news  up  to  nine  o'clock  last  night.  If  you 
want  me,  I  will  come  to  dinner  at  live.  I  will  apologise 
to  Koon,  with  whom  I  travel  to  Gutergatz,  for  our 
arrangement  made  the  day  before  yesterday  being 
yesterday  overlooked." 

The  peculiar  wording  of  the  above  note,  "  Good 
news  up  to  nine  o'clock,"  indicated  Bismarck's  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  reality  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  conversation  he  had  on  the 
13th  of  July  with  Lord  Loftus,  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  who  had  come  to  offer  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  happy  solution  of  the  crisis,  to  which 
Bismarck  replied  : 

"  The  moderation  shown  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  face  of  the  threatening  tone  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment evoked  in  Prussia  a  general  surprise.  From 
Paris  the  news  had  arrived  that  this  solution  of  the 
Spanish  difficulty  would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  French  Government,  and  that  the  latter  intended 
to  put  forward  new  claims.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  was  evident  enough  that  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
succession  had  been  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real 
purpose  of  France  had  been  to  have  revenge  for 
Koniggratz.  The  German  nation  felt  that  she  was  per- 
fectly able  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  France,  and  she 
was  as  confident  of  her  military  successes  as  the  French 
people  could  be."  But  he  significantly  added,  "  we 
do  not  wish  war  ;  we  have  manifested  our  peaceful 
disposition,  and  will  continue  to  manifest  it ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  the  French  to  have  a  start  over  us  in  their 
preparations  for  war.  I  have  positive  information  that 
in  France  preparations  for  war  have  been  carried  on 
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and  are  being  carried  on  at  this  very  moment.  Should 
these  be  continued,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
ask  the  French  Government  for  an  explanation  of  their 
purpose  and  significance.  If  France  will  not  give  now 
an  assurance  to  the  European  Powers  that  she  con- 
siders the  solution  of  the  question  as  final  and  will 
not  make  any  other  claim;  further,  if  France  will  not 
withdraw  the  threatening  language  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont  or  give  sufficient  explanations,  the  Prussian 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  demand  from  France 
an  explanation." 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  if  war  could 
still  be  avoided  by  the  influence  of  a  neutral  power^ 
England  was  the  only  one  which  could  undertake  the 
role,  he  expressed  towards  Lord  Loftus  the  wish  that 
"  the  English  Government  might  take  an  opportunity 
—possibly  by  a  declaration  in  Parliament — to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  solution  of  the  Spanish 
difficulty,  brought  about  by  the  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Leopold,  and  to  give  free  testimony  to  the  calm  and 
wise  moderation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  press."  The  ambassador  concluded  his 
report  to  Lord  Granville  with  the  words  :  "  It  appears 
to  me  certain  that  Count  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian 
Ministry  regret  the  bearing  of  the  King  towards 
Count  Benedetti,  and  that  in  face  of  public  opinion 
in  Germany  they  considered  decisive  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  national  honour." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  proper  place  to  refer  to  an 
incident  about  which  many  legends  have  been  woven, 
and  because,  like  so  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Bismarck,  it  was  in  Britain  imperfectly  understood,  or 
at  least  generally,  much  adverse  and,  indeed,  harsh  and 
severe  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  on  this  side  of 
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the  channel  and  in  France.     I  mean  the  famous  Ems 
telegram.     The  true  facts  were: 

Bismarck,  who,  however  desirous  for  peace,  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  since  the  days  of  the  peace 
of  Nikolsburg,  war  with  France  had  become  inevitable, 
and  for  which  opinion,  from  what  we  have  seen,  he 
had  only  too  just  grounds,  was  not  pleased  by  his 
master  having  for  four  days  negotiated  State  matters, 
or  what  at  least  the  French  regarded  as  State  matters, 
instead  of  referring  Benedetti  at  once  to  the  respon- 
sible ministers  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  language  of 
threatening  employed  in  the  Corps  Legislative ;  such 
sentence  for  example  as  used  by  Gramont  on  6th 
July. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  neigh  - 

uring  people  should  lead  us  to  suffer  a  foreign  power 
place  one  of  its  princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V.," 
"  We  are  quite  sure  the  event  will  not  come  to 
s  but  should  it  occur  we  shall  know  how 

to  discharge  our  duty  without  shrinking  and  without 
weakness " ;  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  "  the 
event "  was  not*  "  going  to  occur/'  the  elated  and  swag- 
gering tone  of  the  French  press  and  politicians — "La 
Prusse  cane"  (Prussia  gives  in),  "Ah,  les  pauvres 
Prussiens"  and  such  like,  made  Bismarck  feel  that  his 
country  had  been  humiliated ;  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
"  It  was  worse  than  Olmlitz,"  and,  it  is  said,  he  decided 
at  once  to  proceed  to  Ems  and  resign.  He  afterwards, 
however,  decided  to  write  to  his  monarch,  and  place 
views  before  him.  This  done,  on  the  evening  of  the 

3th  July,  he  invited  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Minister 
War  von  Roon,  and  General  von  Moltke,  to  a  quiet 

nner.     They  had  learned  of  Prince  Leopold's  with- 
wal,  and  of  the  high  feeling  in  France,  that  Prussia 
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had  given  in  and  was  humiliated.  At  this  dinner 
Bismarck  explained  his  determination  to  resign,  for 
as  the  minister  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation  in  the  face  of  the  world  he  could  not  brook 
such  humiliation.  In  vain  Eoon  and  Moltke  sought 
to  dissuade  him.  He  explained  the  difference  between 
their  position  and  his  own — -as  they  were  only  respons- 
ible for  the  guiding  and  carrying  out  the  war  decisions  of 
the  ministry,  but  not  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy. 
At  this  point,  when  all  seemed  somewhat  depressed, 
Bismarck  was  informed  that  a  message  had  arrived  for 
him  in  cipher  from  Ems,  and  was  being  reproduced. 
This  was  the  famous  telegram  from  the  King,  sent  by 
Privy  Councillor  Abeken,  and  which  read : 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  writes  me  :  '  Count  Benedetti 
accosted  me  on  the  promenade,  in  order  finally  to  demand 
from  me  in  the  most  pressing  manner  that  I  should 
authorize  him  to  telegraph  at  once  that  for  all  future  time 
I  bound  myself  never  again  to  give  my  consent,  in  case 
the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their  candidature.  I 
declined  at  last  somewhat  sternly,  as  one  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  undertake  such  arrangements  a  tout 
jamaisJ  Of  course  I  informed  him  that  as  yet  I  had 
received  no  news,  and  that  as  he  was ,  earlier  informed 
than  I  regarding  Paris  and  Madrid,  he  would  clearly  see 
that  my  Government  was  again  quite  out  of  the 
matter."  Abeken  continued,  "As  His  Majesty  the 
King  had  told  Benedetti  that  he  awaited  news  from 
the  Prince,  he  has  graciously  decided  with  respect  to  the 
above  request,  and  upon  a  report  delivered  to  him  by 
Count  Eulenburg  and  myself,  not  again  to  receive  Count 
Benedetti,  but  only  to  inform  him  by  an  aide-de-camp 
that  His  Majesty  had  since  received  from  the  Prince 
confirmation  of  the  news  which  Benedetti  had  already 
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got  from  Paris,  and  had  nothing  further  to  say  to  the 
ambassador.  His  Majesty  must  leave  it  to  Your 
Excellency  whether  Benedetti's  new  demand  and  its 
rejection  ought  not  at  once  to  be  communicated  both  to 
our  ambassadors  and  to  the  press." 

This  somewhat  diffuse  communication  was  considered 
by  the  three  friends,  and  Bismarck  acted  as  usual  upon 
the  King's  authority  to  give  official  publicity  to  such 
with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  an  official  diplomatic 
document,  by  striking  out  certain  words,  but  as  will  be 
seen,  without  adding  or  altering  anything.  So  it  took 
the  following  form  : 

"  After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  Prince  of 
ohenzollern  had  been  officially  communicated  to  the 
•ench  Government,  the  French  ambassador  in  Ems 
nted  to  the  King  the  demand  that  His  Majesty 
should  authorize  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that  the 
King  bound  himself  for  the  future  never  again  to  give 
his  consent  if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their 

1 "  Seine  Majestat  der  Konig  schreibt  mir  :  Graf  Benedetti  fing  mich 
auf  der  Promenade  ab,  um  auf  zuletzt  sehr  zudringliche  Art  von  mir  zu 
verlangen,  ich  sollte'ihn  autorisieren,  sofort  zu  telegrafieren,  dass  ich  fiir 
alle  Zukunft  mich  verpflichtete,  niemals  wieder  meine  Zustimmung  zu 
geben,  wenn  die  Hohenzollern  auf  ihre  Candidatur  zuriickkamen.  Ich  wies 
ihn  zuletzt  etwas  ernst  zuriick,  da  man  a  tout  jamais  dergleichen 
Arrangements  nicht  nehmen  diirfe  noch  konne.  Natiirlich  sagte  ich  ihm, 
dass  ich  nocU  nichts  erhalten  hatte,  und  da  er  iiber  Paris  und  Madrid 
friiher  benachrichtigt  sei  als  ich,  er  wohl  einsehe,  dass  mein  Gouverne- 
nient  wiederum  ausser  Spiel  sei." 

Geheimrat  Abeken  fahrt  fort :  "Da  Seine  Majestat  dem  Graf  en  Benedetti 
gesagt,  dass  er  Nachricht  vom  Fursten  erwarte,  hat  allerhochstderselbe 
auf  die  obige  Zumutung  auf  des  Grafen  Eulenburg  und  meinen  Vortrag 
hlossen,  den  Grafen  Benedetti  nicht  mehr  zu  empfangen,  sondern 
nur  durch  einen  Adjutanten  sagen  zu  lassen,  dass  Seine  Majestat  vom 
rsten  die  Bestatigung  der  Nachricht  erhalten,  die  Benedetti  aus  Paris 

;hon  gehabt,  und  dem  Botschafter  nichts  weiter  zu  sagen  habe.  Seine 
Majestat  stellt  Ew.  Excellenz  anheim,  ob  nicht  die  neue  Forderung 
I'.rin-dettis  und  ihre  Zuriickweisung  sogleich  sowohl  unseren  Gesandten 
als  in  der  Presse  mitgeteilt  werden  sollte  !  " 


gesa; 
auf  ( 

ihin 
Fiir. 
Mho 
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candidature.  His  Majesty  however  declined  again  to 
receive  the  French  ambassador,  and  sent  him  a  message 
by  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty  that  His  Majesty  had 
nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the  ambassador."  1 

This  concentrated  version  conveyed  an  impression  to 
his  two  guests  different  to  the  diffuse  original,  and 
Moltke  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  better  spirits  than 
he  had  exhibited  the  whole  evening,  "  Now  it  has  a 
different  ring  ;  before  it  sounded  like  a  parley,  now  it  is 
a  defiance"  (Vorher  wars  eine  CJiamade  jetzt  ist's 
eine  Fanfare). 

I  have  given  the  original  of  the  telegrams,  which  will 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  the 
accusation  so  often,  made  that  Bismarck  falsified  his 
monarch's  telegram.  Any  one  inclined  to  agree  with 
such  accusations  must  remember  that  Bismarck  re- 
ceived his  master's  instruction  in  rough  notes  and 
even  verbally,  to  be  put  by  him  in  precise  diplomatic 
phraseology.  On  the  present  occasion  His  Majesty  con- 
veyed his  views  in  an  almost  unofficial  telegram,  suggest- 
ing to  Bismarck  "if  it  ought  not  to  be  made  public, " 
leaving  the  matter  therefore,  as  to  the  manner  of 
publication,  in  Bismarck's  hand.  The  Chancellor  knew 
that  before  Abeken's  letter  was  penned  King  William 
was  in  possession  of  his  views  in  the  letter  he  had  sent 
him ;  therefore,  naturally,  Bismarck  adopted  his  usual 
course,  and  condensed  the  report  of  the  incident  into 

1  "Nachdem  die  Nachricht  von  der  Entsagung  des  Prinzen  von  Hoheri- 
zollern  der  franzosischen  Eegierung  amtlich  mitgeteilt  worden,  stellte  der 
Botschafter  in  Bins  an  den  Konig  die  Forderung,  ihn  zu  ermachtigen, 
dass  er  nach  Paris  telegrafiere,  der  Konig  verpflichte  sich  fur  alle 
Zukunft,  niemals  wied.er  zuzustimmen,  wenn  die  Hohenzollern  auf  die 
Candidatur  zuriickkamen.  Der  Konig  lehnte  jedoch  ab,  den  franzosischen 
Botschafter  nochmals  zu  empfangen  und  liess  demselben  durch  den 
Adjutanten  vom  Dienst  sagen,  Se.  Majestat  habe  dem  Botschafter  nichts 
weiter  raitzuteilen." 


It 
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e  language  suitable  for  a  diplomatic  report  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Prussia,  and  the  press.  Where  then  are 
the  grounds  of  the  above  accusation  ?  The  above  is 
confirmed  by  Count  Caprivi,  Bismarck's  successor,  after 
the  "  dropping  of  the  old  pilot "  ;  for  in  a  debate  in  the 
Reichstag,  23rd  November,  1892,  long  after  Bismarck's 
dismissal,  he  published  the  matter  .from  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  said  : 

"  Count  Bismarck,  after  the  King  had  left  it  to  him 
to  publish  the  two  incidents,  had  perfectly  executed  his 
task.  There  can  be  no  talk  here  of  a  falsification.  The 
Bund  Chancellor  carries  out  what  the  monarch  com- 
mands, and  carries  it  out  absolutely  correctly/' 

On  the  same  day  rumours  were  current  in  Berlin  as 
to  Benedetti's  second  steps  in  Ems,  and  as  to  the 
demand  made  by  Gramont  to  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  von  Werther,  that  the  King  should 
send  a  letter  of  apology  in  addition  to  Benedetti's 
demand,  undertaking  that  if  a  similar  incident  occurred, 
the  Prussian  King  would  disapprove  of  the  candidature. 
Bismarck  replied  to  the  ambassador  by  telegram,  on  the 
same  evening,  13th  July,  that  he  was  convinced  that  he 
(the  ambassador)  had  not  understood  the  verbal  noti- 
fication of  the  French  minister,  but  that  in  any  case  he 
must  refuse  in  his  capacity  as  responsible  minister  to  lay 
such  a  request  before  the  King  for  official  consideration, 
and  that,  if  the  French  Government  had  communications 
of  that  kind  to  make,  they  must  themselves  reduce  them 
to  writing,  and  have  them  presented  to  him  by  the 
nch  ambassador  in  Berlin.  On  his  part,  the  King 
no  less  emphatic  in  rejecting  the  covert  insult  con- 

yed  by  Benedetti's  demand,  and  finally  replied  by  an 
adjutant  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had 
already  said.  Olivier,  as  we  shall  see,  maintained  in  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  Prussia  had  communicat 
this  incident  to  the  various  Powers,  and  that  therein 
they  felt  aggrieved,  even  to  war  ;  whilst  the  Due  de 
Gramont  said  to  the  British  ambassador,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  attempts  at  mediation,  that 
"  mediation  had  become  impossible,  owing  to  the  last 
steps  of  the  Prussian  Government.  It  had  insulted 
France,  by  declaring  to  the  public,  that  the  King  had 
insulted  the  French  ambassador.  The  King  had,  indeed, 
really  not  treated  Count  Benedetti  with  the  rude  im- 
politeness of  which  the  Prussian  Government  bragged ; 
but  it  was  precisely  this  boasting  that  constituted  the 
offence." 

Meantime,  the  excitement  in  Paris  came  to  a  head. 
Olivier  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  said, 
that  the  Government,  in  their  love  of  peace  and  moderate 
bearing,  were  all  the  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  informed  their  ambassador,  through 
a  messenger,  he  could  no  more  receive  him,  and  that, 
in  order  to  give  this  refusal  no  doubtful  meaning,  the 
Prussian  Government  had  given  information  of  the 
incident  to  all  the  European  Cabinets.  The  expose 
closed  with  the  words  :  "  We  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  avoid  war,  now  we  arm  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us.  Yesterday  we  called 
out  the  reserves,  and  with  your  assistance  we  will 
immediately  take  the  necessary  measures  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests,  the  safety,  and  the  honour  of 
France."  The  voices  of  some  thoughtful  men  were  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  this  excited  scene,  those  of 
Gambetta,  Thiers,  Jules  Favre,  Arago,  and  others,  who 
boldly  demanded  to  hear  the  telegrams.  After  various 
remarks  from  Gramont  and  Olivier,  Gambetta  again 
desired  to  hear  the  telegrams,  and  supported  by  the 
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Olivier  replied  :  "  We  assure  you,  on  our  honour, 
the  insulting  fact,  that  must  suffice ;  we  have 
hausted  words,  it  is  time  to  act,"  and  the  war  credit 
50  million  francs  was  passed  with  only  a  few 
enting  voices.  The  other  resolutions  were  passed, 
d  so  war  was  declared.  Rouher's  speech  in  the 
Senate  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  compliments 
to  the  Emperor,  and  closed  by  saying  that,  'thanks 
to  the  Emperor's  foresight  and  care,  "  France  stands 
ready  :  soon  will  the  grateful  country  acknowledge  the 
honour  of  triumph  to  her  children,  soon,  when  Germany 
is  freed  from  the  tyranny  under  which  she  is  now 
oppressed,  when  peace  has  been  restored  to  Europe  by 
the  fame  of  our  arms,  will  your  Majesty  be  able  again  to 
evote  yourself  to  the  great  work  of  improvements  and 
'orms  which  France  knows,  and  the  genius  of  her 
peror  assures  her,  will  suffer  no  other  delay  than  the 
me  you  require  to  conquer." 
All  was  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  whilst  any  voice 
raised  in  the  interest  of  peace  was  hooted  down  as  a 
friend  of  Prussia  and  foe  to  France ;  and  the  cries  of 
the  people  which  rent  the  air — "To  Berlin,"  "Down 
with  Bismarck,"  "Down  with  Prussia "- —found  their 
desired  fulfilment  in  a  strangely  different  manner  from 
what  was  expected  ;  to  Berlin  thousands  indeed  came, 
but  as  captives,  not  as  conquerors.  The  excited  masses, 
led  up  to  their  delirium  by  their  superiors,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  to  be  feared  intentionally  so,  are  to  be  pitied 
and  almost  forgiven.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the  extra- 
ordinary madness  and  delusion,  of  the  absolute  want  of 
sagacity  or  even  common  moderation,  exhibited  by  the 
highest  in  the  State,  who  were  so  certain  of  victory, 
who  "  trusted  in  the  infallibility  of  the  sword  of 
Km  nee,"  as  shown  by  the  bearing  of  the  Empress,  whilst 
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even  Napoleon  himself  was  blinded  by  Leboeufs 
"  absolute  readiness "  ?  This  feeling  is  further  shown 
by  a  suggestive  incident,  viz.  that  Napoleon  had 
scarcely  set  out  to  join  the  army  when  in  the  court 
shops  the  formation  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
was  in  earnest  preparation.  The  Emperor  himself  had 
sketched  the  programme.  The  decoration  pieces  were  in 
preparation,  and  a  new  canopy  of  gold-embroidered 
silk  was  ready  in  the  wardrobe,  under  which  Napoleon, 
the  new  Alexander  and  King  of  kings,  should  step  in 
Notre  Dame  and  listen  to  the  Te  Deum.  Alas, 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley, 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 
For  promis'd  joy." 

What,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  worst  laid  plans  ?  If 
these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?  The  probability  is  that  all  this 
grandeur  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Communists. 

The  King  left  Ems  on  the  15th  July,  and  was  met 
at  Brandenburg  by  Bismarck,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Moltke,  and  Roon,  who  had  gone  from  Berlin  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  homeward  journey  the  situation 
was  thoroughly  considered  and  discussed.  The  first 
step  was  to  summons  the  Reichstag,  which  it  was 
decided  should  be  called  for  the  19th  July.  On  arrival 
at  the  Potsdam  railway  station,  in  Berlin,  Bismarck 
received,  and  handed  to  the  King,  despatches  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  and 
which  carried  in  them  practically  a  declaration  of  war. 
Although  such  an  outcome  of  French  policy  had  been 
expected,  the  catastrophe,  when  it  actually  arrived, 
seemed  to  spread  a  veil  of  lofty  sadness  over  the 
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revered  features  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  on  the 
features  of  Bismarck  and  Koon ;  whilst  even  on  the 
face  of  the  impassive  and  silent  Moltke  there  appeared 
a  shadow  of  deep  but  determined  earnestness.  The 
people,  who  had  hitherto  been  calm  and  free  from 
excitement,  now  that  the  inevitable  was  known,  burst 
into  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  ready,  as  in  1866,  and 
especially  as  in  1813,  to  sacrifice  everything  in  their 
country's  quarrel,  and  spare  neither  "  lands  nor  gold, 
nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life."  In  the  railway 
station,  and  through  the  streets  through  which  "  the 
great  procession  went,"  the  old  German  patriotic  songs 
swelled  on  high.  "  The  Watch  on  the  Ehine,"  and 
cries  of  "  Hail  to  thee,  guardian  and  protector  of 
German  honour !  "  "  Forward  with  God  for  King  and 
Fatherland  ! "  greeted  the  ears  of  the  monarch  and  his 
paladins  until  they  reached  the  royal  court. 

As  appointed,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  Bund 
Council  and  the  Keichstag  met  on  the  19th  July.  After 
attending  divine  service  in  the  Dom  Church,  when  Dr. 
Hoffman  preached  an  impressive  and  inspiriting  sermon 
from  the  text,  '"Mit  Gott  werden  wir  Thaten  thun," 
they  proceeded  as  usual  to  the  white  room  of  the  Koyal 
Palace,  where  the  King  delivered  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  breathing  a  tone  of  lofty  patriotism  which  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  excelled  in  Germany.  ' '  If  Germany 
during  the  recent  centuries  suffered  silently  such  viola- 
tion of  her  rights  and  her  honour,  she  bore  it  only 
use  in  her  torn  state  she  did  not  know  how  strong 
e  was.  To-day,  when  the  bonds  of  intellectual  and 
yal  unity — which  began  to  be  formed  by  the  War  of 
iberation — bind  the  German  races,  the  longer  the 
closer  ;  to-day  when  the  armour  of  Germany  leaves  no 
weakness  for  the  foe,  she  carries  in  herself  the  will  and 
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power  of  defence  against  the  renewed  violence  of 
France  "  ;  concluding  amidst  great  enthusiasm  with  the 
following  words  :  "  We  will  fight,  as  did  our  fathers, 
for  our  freedom  and  rights  against  the  outrages  of 
foreign  conquerors,  and  in  this  struggle,  in  which  we 
pursue  no  other  end  than  to  secure  the  lasting  peace 
of  Europe,  God  will  be  with  us  as  He  was  with  our 
fathers." 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  assembly, 
Bismarck  retired  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  foreign  office ; 
at  about  1.30  the  French  representative,  Le  Sourd,  was 
announced,  and  delivered  to  him  the  formal  Declaration 
of  War.  Returning  to  the  chamber,  he  said  :  "I  have  to 
inform  this  august  assembly  that  the  French  representa- 
tive has  to-day  handed  me  the  Declaration  of  War  by 
France."  A  thundering  roll  of  "Bravos"  burst  forth  from 
all  sides  of  the  house  with  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end — and  when  com- 
plete silence  was  restored,  Bismarck  continued  :  "  After 
the  words  which  His  Majesty  the  King  has  just 
addressed  to  the  Reichstag,  I  add  nothing  further  to  the 
communication  of  this  fact,"  when  again  enthusiastic 
"Bravos,"  "  Hurrahs,"  and  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  King" 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  chamber. 

On  the  following  day,  20th  July,  the  chamber  met  to 
form  an  address  to  the  King,  which,  being  done,  the 
president  said:  "I  may  then  now  close  the  present 
sitting,"  when  Bismarck  entered  with  great  haste,  pull- 
ing off  his  gloves,  and  at  once  addressed  the  assembly. 
He  reviewed  shortly,  with  great  calmness  and  lucidity, 
the  origin  of  the  war.  He  complained  of  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  official  papers.  "We  have,  for  example, 
received  from  the  French  Government  in  this  whole 
matter  only  one  official  communication,  and  that  is 
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to  the  opinion  of  British  statesmen,  were  overcome,  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  that 
any  initiative  of  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Germany 
after  the  national  feeling  had  been  so  deeply  offended 
and  aroused  by  the  subsequent  threatenings  of  France, 
would  be  misunderstood  ;  that  the  German  strength  lay 
in  the  national  feeling,  in  the  feeling  for  right  and 
honour,  and  that  France  had  shown  she  had  not  this 
support,  and,  that  having  thus  executed  the  command 
of  His  Majesty,  "  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  bring  the 
view  of  His  most  gracious  Majesty  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  I 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 
esteem,  YON  BISMARCK." 

Just  so  !  France  had  thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  Bismarck  was  determined  that  Germany  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge.  Then  came  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  text  of  which  he  said  was  known,  but 
would  be  printed  and  circulated  in  German;  that  owing 
to  the  rapid  march  of  events  the  papers  had  "  fallen 
behind";  that  the  president  would  kindly  permit  him  to 
attend  to  these  publications  after  the  meeting  for  "the 
gentlemen  of  the  Reichstag  would  find  it  natural  in  the 
present  times,  when  work  proceeds  both  day  and  night, 
so  that  the  officials  are  scarcely  able  to  carry  it  on 
without  exhaustion."  With  these  words  he  concluded 
his  speech,  amidst  enthusiastic  "  Bravos,"  with  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  address  had  been  accompanied. 

On  the  following  day,  21st  July,  1870,  the  session 
was  closed  by  a  Royal  Decree,  which  Bismarck  read  to 
the  Reichstag  saying,  "  After  the  words  which  His 
Majesty  the.. King  has  twice  addressed  to  the  Reichstag, 
it  would  not  become  me  to  add  one  single  sentence,  if 
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His  Majesty  the  King  had  not  distinctly  commanded  me 
to  express  to  the  Keichstag  his  warm  and  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  rapidity  and  unanimity  with  which  on 
their  part  they  have  rallied  to  the  help  of  the  needs  of 
the  Fatherland  "  :  and  so  he  declared  the  session  closed. 
The  president,  Simson,  added  :  "  The  work  of  the  people's 
representatives  is  so  far  for  this  time  at  an  end,  now  the 
work  of  arms  must  take  its  course  ;  may  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  rest  on  our  people  also  in  this  holy  war. 
Long  live  the  Bund's  commander-in-chief,  King  William 
of  Prussia,  and  again  long  life,  and  ever  long  life."  1 

But  Bismarck  had  been  no  less  active  in  other 
directions  during  these  eventful  days.  A  few  days  after 
the  close  of  the  Reichstag,  he  made  public  the  treaty 

>roposed  by  Benedetti  in  the  spring  of  1867,  and  which 
>peared  in  the  London   Times  of  25th  July,    1870, 

diich  read  : 

BENEDETTI'S  PROJET  DE  TRAITE. 

"  Sa  Majeste  le  Eoi  de  Prusse  et  Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur 
des  Fran9ais  jugeant  utile  de  resserrer  les  liens  d'amitie 
(jiii  les  unissent  et  de  consolider  les  rapports  de  bon 
voisinage  heureusement  existant  entre  les  deux  pays, 
convaincus  d'autre  part  que  pour  atteindre  ce  rdsultat, 
propre  d'ailleurs  a  assurer  le  maintien  de  la  paix  generale, 
il  leur  importe  de  s'entendre  sur  des  questions  qui  inte- 
ressent  leur  relations  futures,  out  rdsolu  de  conclure  un 
traite  a  cet  effet,  et  nomme  en  consequence  pour  leurs 
lenipotentiaires,  savoir  :— 

S.M.  etc. 
S.M.  etc. 
uels  apres  avoir  ^change  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs  trouvds 

!The  German  text  is  a  little  terser.     "  Der  oberste  Burtdesfeldherr  Konig 
von  Preussen,  er  lebe  hoch,  und  abermals  hochund  immerdar  /took." 
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en  bonne  et  due  forme  sont  convenus  des  articles 
suivants  : 

"Art.  I.  Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur  des  Fran£ais  admet 
de  reconnaitre  les  acquisitions  que  la  Prusse  a  faites  a  la 
suite  de  la  derniere  guerre  qu'elle  a  soutenue  contre 
FAutriche  et  contre  ses  allies. 

"Art.  II.  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Prusse  promet  de 
faciliter  a  la  France  1'acquisition  de  Luxembourg ;  a  cet 
effet  la  dite  Majeste  entrera  en  negociations  avec  Sa 
Majeste  le  Eoi  des  Pays  Bas  pour  le  determiner  a  faire, 
a  1'Empereur  des  Francais,  la  cession  de  ses  droits- 
souverains  sur  ce  duche,  moyennant  telle  compensation 
qui  sera  jugee  suffisante,  ou  autrement  1'Empereur  des 
Fran§ais  s'engage  a  assumer  les  charges  pecuniaires  que 
cette  transaction  peut  comporter. 

"Art.  III.  Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur  des  Fran9ais  ne 
s'opposera  pas  a  une  union  federale  de  la  Confedera- 
tion du  Nord  avec  les  Etats  du  Midi  de  1'Allemagne  a 
1'exception  de  1'Autriche,  laquelle  union  pourra  etre 
basee  sur  un  Parlement  commun.  tout  en  respectant 
dans  une  juste  mesure,  la  Souverainete  des  dits  Etats. 

"  Art.  IV.  De  son  cote  le  Roi  de  Prusse  au  cas  ou 
Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur  des  Francais  serait  amene  par 
les  circonstances  a  faire  entrer  ses  troupes  en  Belgique 
ou  a  la  conquerir,  accordera  le  secours  de  ses  armes 
a  la  France  et  il  la  soutiendra  avec  toutes  ses  forces 
de  terre  et  de  mer,  envers  et  contre  toute  Puissance, 
qui,  dans  cette  eventualite  lui  declarerait  la  guerre. 

"  Art.  V.  Pour  assurer  1'entiere  execution  des  disposi- 
tions qui  precedent,  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Prusse  et 
Sa  Majeste  1'Empereur  des  Francais  contractent,  par 
le  present  traite*,  une  alliance  offensive  et  defensive 
qu'ils  s'engagent  sollennellement  a  maintenir.  Leurs 
Majeste's  s'obligent,  en  outre  ou  notamment,  a  1'observer 
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dans  tous  les  cas  ou  leurs  Etats  respectifs,  dont  elles 
se  garantissent  mutuellement  1'integrite,  seraient  menaces 
d'une  agression,  se  tenant  pour  liees,  en  pareille 
conjoncture  de  prendre  sans  retard,  et  de  ne  decliner 
sous  aucun  pre'texte  les  arrangements  militaires,  qui 
scniient  commandes  par  leur  interet  commun  con- 
formement  aux  clauses  et  previsions  ci-dessus  enoncees." 

This  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  intended  straight- 
forwardness of  Napoleon's  policy,  made  all  the  more 
severe  by  the  fact  that  the  originals  were  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  French  ambassador,  and  written  on 
the  paper  of  the  French  Embassy.  This  cruel  blow  put 
the  French  Government  into  an  awkward  position,  from 
which  Benedetti  in  a  circular  of  29th  July,  and  the  Due  de 
Gramont  on  3rd  August,  sought  to  extricate  themselves 
by  declaring  that  precisely  the  reverse  was  the  case  ; 
that  it  was  not  Benedetti  who  proposed  to  Bismarck  but 
Bismarck  who  had  proposed  to  Benedetti,  to  seize 
Belgium  with  the  aid  of  Prussia  ;  that  he  was  taken  by 
the  proposal,  and  at  Bismarck's  dictation  wrote  the 
projected  treaty  ;  that  Bismarck  retained  it  in  order  to 
lay  it  before  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  rejected  the 
proposals.  The  excuse  was  certainly  very  lame,  and 
seemed  to  secure  credence  from  few,  indeed  the  French 
themselves  did  not  appear  to  believe  it,  whilst  the  Ger- 
man press  characterized  the  statements  as  clumsy  lies 
(plumpe  Lugen).  It  must  be  confessed  the  evidence 
was  strongly  against  the  French  diplomatists,  who  had 
not  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  to  offer  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  whilst  Bismarck  had  his  proof  in  black  on 
white,  and  certainly,  if  the  singular  explanation  had  any 
truth  in  it,  it  only  showed  that  Benedetti  was  a  poor 

ipleton  in  the  hands  of  his  astute  opponent.     How- 
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ever  weak  this  ill-starred  Frenchman  may  have  been,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  fallen  so  far  in  simplicity ; 
but  a  further  indirect  proof  was  not  wanting.  It  was 
known  that  in  1855  Napoleon  had  informed  Prince 
Albert  that  the  possession  of  Belgium  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  w^ere  indispensable  for  securing  the  continu- 
ance of  his  dynasty  ;  but  the  British  Government  having 
so  often  characterized  the  protection  of  Belgium  and  its 
integrity  as  a  neutral  State,  as  one  of  the  most  cogent 
duties  of  its  policy,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia  and 
France  that  the  integrity  of  Belgium  should  be  guaran- 
teed during  the  continuance  of  the  Crimean  War, 
according  to  treaty  of  19th  April,  1839.  Bismarck 
followed  up  this  exposure  by  a  circular,  dated  29th 
July,  1870,  to  the  North  German  Bund  representatives, 
setting  forth  at  length  the  various  offers  that  had  been 
made  to  them  before  the  war  of  1866,  adding : 

"  The  impossibility  of  accepting  any  proposals  of  that 
kind  was  for  me  never  in  doubt.  I  thought  it,  however, 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  leave  the  French 
statesmen  in  their  extraordinary  illusion  as  long  as  this 
was  possible  without  giving  them  a  promise  of  any 
description,  even  a  verbal  one.  I  feared  that  the 
destruction  of  French  hopes  might  endanger  peace,  the 
keeping  of  which  was  in  the  interests  of  Germany  and 
Europe.  I  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  these  politicians 
who  advised,  to  avoid  war  by  every  means,  because 
it  was  unavoidable.  No  man  can  look  with  much 
certainty  through  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  with 
regard  to  the  future,  and  I  regard  even  a  victorious  war 
as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  which  the  States  executive  must 
do  its  best  to  spare  the  people.  I  could  .not  reckon 
without  the  possibility  that  changes  could  take  place  in 
the  French  constitution  and  policy,  which  might  carry 
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both  the  great  neighbouring  people  beyond  the  necessity 
( >f  \var,  a  hope  which  was  helped  by  every  postponement 
of  the  war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  kept  silent  as 
to  the  proposals  made  to  us,  and  dealt  with  so  much 
diLitoriness  with  them,  without  ever  having  on  my  part 
made  even  a  single  promise. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  preparations  for  the  Belgian 
Railway  negotiations  in  March,  1868,  it  was  suggested 
to  me  by  an  exalted  personage  (Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon),  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  former 
negotiations,  it  was  suggested  to  me  with  regard  to 
these  former  negotiations,  that  in  the  event  of  an 
occupation  in  Belgium,  'Nous  trouverions  bien  notre 
Belgique  ailleurs!  It  was  likewise  given  to  me  to 
consider  with  regard  to  the  former  incidents  that 
France,  on  the  settling  of  the  Eastern  question,  could 
not  seek  her  compensation  in  the  far  East,  but  only 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  frontier.  I  have 
the  impression  that  it  was  only  the  definite  conviction 
that  he  could  obtain  no  extension  of  frontier  with  us 
which  brought  about  the  Emperor's  resolve  to  try  and 
take  it  in  spite  of  us.  I  have,  indeed,  ground  for  believing 
that  had  these  exposures  not  been  made,  that  after  the 
completion  of  the  French  armament  and  ours,  France 
would  have  suggested  to  us,  being  jointly  at  the  head  of 
a  million  armed  warriors  against  an  unarmed  Europe,  to 
carry  out  the  proposals  formerly  made  to  us,  that  is  to 
say,  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  first  battle 

make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Benedetti  proposals 
the  exact  cost  of  Belgium." 

we  have  seen,  Bismarck  had  already  disclosed  these 

posals  of  France,  in  order  to  show  the  southern 
States  her  faithlessness  and  the  danger  of  remaining 
neutral  instead  of  joining  with  Prussia.  The  Democrats 
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in  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Clericals  of  Bavaria  strained 
every  nerve  to  reduce  the  Alliance  Treaty  to  worthless- 
ness,  but  these  efforts  were  rendered  vain  by  the  fidelity 
of  the  southern  Governments  to  their  treaties,  and  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  these  new  "July  days"  had 
enkindled.  The  Governments  voted  the  necessary  war 
budgets,  and  the  South  German  military  contingents 
cordially  joined  their  northern  German  comrades  and 
crossed  the  Ehine. 

Here  Napoleon  had  made  another  miscalculation. 
Already,  whilst  the  incidents  in  Ems  were  taking  place, 
all  available  battalions  were  sent  to  the  eastern  frontier, 
provided  with  maps  of  the  foreign  districts,  the  plan 
being  to  force  their  way  across  the  Ehine,  and  push 
themselves  between  the  North  and  South  German 
States.  The  chief  force,  which  received  the  popular 
name  of  the  Rhine  army,  was  deputed  for  this  task, 
but  it,  as  well  as  the  fleet,  in  the  task  assigned  to  it, 
failed  in  their  mission,  so  that  even  von  Beust,1  still, 
.as  hitherto,  bitterly  opposed  to  Prussia,  wTas  obliged  to 
telegraph  to  Paris  :  "  France  will  commit  a  great  error 
if  she  reckons  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  southern 
German  States  "  ;  and  though  bound  by  secret  treaty  to 
Napoleon,  he  was  obliged  to  declare,  "  not  without 
regret,"  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  for  the  German 
portion  of  the  population  sympathized  too  strongly 
with  their  brothers-in-arms  in  the  German  host,  whilst 
the  treaties  made  with  Italy  between  1868  and  1870 
were  wrecked  upon  Napoleon's  refusal  to  secure  Rome 
for  Italy. 

France  calculated  on  the  probability  of  the  assistance 
of  Italy  and  Austria  and  of  the  Danish  Government. 
Germany  relied  on  her  own  strength  and  national 

formerly  Minister  for  Saxony,  now  Prime  Minister  of  Austria. 
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feeling,  and  this  strong  national  feeling  of  the  whole 
of  Germany,  united  against  a  common  foe,  upset  the 
calculations  of  the  French  Emperor.  It  was  not 
diplomatic  considerations  which  ranged  the  soldiers  of 
the  south  alongside  the  armies  of  the  north,  but 
Bismarck's  honourable  and  generous  treatment  of  them, 
to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  and  the  influence  of 
his  straightforward  and  strong  policy,  or  at  least  what 
seemed  to  them  straightforward,  as  compared  with  the 
treacherous  proposals  of  the  French,  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  had  become  persuaded.  This  aroused  the 
warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  north  as 
well  as  south.  The  memories  of  old  wrongs  were  again 
revived,  and  this  new  and  discreditable  breach  of  peace 
made  the  soldiers  of  North  and  South  Prussia,  as  well 
as  of  Bavaria,  spring  to  arms  with  wild  acclaim,  their 
patriotic  songs  ringing  to  their  armed  march,  amongst 
which  many  emphasized  the  power  obtained  by  their 
unity  : 

"  <2cfytt>aben  unb  ^renffen,  $anb  in  |)anb, 

$)er  9?orb,  ber  @itb—  em  <peer  ! 
Sag  fft  beg  £>entjcfyen  $ater(anb  ? 

Sir  fragen'g  je^t  ntcfyt  mef)r  ! 
(SHn  ($etft,  ein  ton,  etn  ein^ger  £eib, 

<£in  Sifle  finb  unr  fjeut'  ! 
§wrra  !  ®ermania,  ftoljeg  SBetb, 

£nrra  !  2)u  groffe 


1  This  may  be  freely  translated  thus  : 

"  Swabian  and  Prussian  hand  in  hand, 

The  north,  the  south  —  one  host. 
What  is  the  German  Fatherland  ? 

We  cry  without  a  boast, 
One  body,  one  soul,  one  arm  we  have, 

One  will  is  ours  to-day. 
Hurrah  !  Germania,  woman  brave, 

For  thee  !  great  time,  Hurrah  !  " 
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Again  the  genius  of  the  impassive  Moltke  burst  forth. 
With  a  precision  and  fatality  which  seemed  almost 
incredible,  his  plan  of  campaign  was  carried  out.  He 
had  not  waited  until  the  complications  with  France 
had  arisen,  but  already,  in  1868  to  1870,  had  completed 
the  plan  which  at  Bismarck's  desire  he  had  prepared 
in  1866.  This  plan  of  campaign  was  not  prepared 
upon  the  French  hypothetical  mode  of  possible  or 
probable  alliances,  but  prescribed  with  minutest  details. 
The  chief  command  of  the  army  was  undertaken  by 
the  King  himself,  who,  Schlosser,1  the  great  historian, 
says,  commanded  not  in  name  only,  but  was  incom- 
parable in  his  knowledge  of  the  business  and  of  the 
service  in  its  minutest  details,  and  in  hard  work, 
simple  soldierly  manners,  and  capacity  to  bear  exertion, 
was,  as  in  1866,  a  pattern  alike  to  officers  and  privates. 

The  great  host  was  divided  into  three  armies  :  First, 
that  constituting  the  right  was  under  General  Steinmetz 
concentrating  on  Coblenz  ;  the  second  army  of  the 
centre,  under  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  (the  Red  Prince), 
assembled  at  Mayence  and  Bingen ;  whilst  the  third,  or 
left  wing,  was  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
marching  by  Mannheim  and  Maxau,  their  officers  being 
generally  the  same  as  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  such  a  brilliant  manner  in  the  previous 
campaign. 

Acquainted  with  the  plan  of  operations,  their  simple 
instructions  were  to  find  out  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy, 
and,  when  found,  at  once  to  attack  it.  The  King  set 
out  on  the  31st  July  to  take  the  chief  command;  the 
headquarters  being  at  Mayence.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Moltke,  Roon,  and  Bismarck,  with  an  imposing 

1To  whom  I  owe  a  great  obligation  for  the  reliable  data  in  his 
famous  Welt  Geschickte. 
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staff;  Legation  Councillor  Keudell,  Count 
Hatzfeld,  Bismarck-Bohlen,  Abeken,  and  later  by 
Burlier,  with  secretaries,  telegraphists,  etc.,  innumerable. 

As  this  is  the  life  of  Bismarck,  and  not  a  history  of 
tin's  eventful  struggle,  I  cannot  afford  the  space,  nor 
would  it  be  pardonable  to  describe  at  length  the  various 
battles.  I  desire  to  confine  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
matters  in  which  Bismarck  himself  bore  a  part.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  give  in  a  few  lines  a  short 
narrative,  or  at  least  the  names  of  the  battles  as  they 
occurred,  so  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  war 
until  the  decisive  day  of  Sedan. 

The  German  army,  according  to  the  plan  of  campaign, 
assembled  in  their  positions,  sending  out  only  foreposts 
in  advance.  In  Saarbriick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saar,  lay  some  companies  of  Fusileers  and  Uhlans,  who 
behaved  so  boldly,  that  they  were  attacked  on  the 
-nd  August  by  the  French,  under  General  Frossard, 
who  thought  he  had  to  cope  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
German  army.  After  contesting  the  ground  stubbornly, 
the  handful  of  Germans  retired,  and  Frossard  was 
naturally  much  chagrined  when  on  entering  the  village 
he  was  assured  by  the  Mayor  that  there  had,  in  reality, 
been  only  three  companies  opposed  to  him.  This 
\\a>  the  first  encounter,  the  first,  and  also  the  last, 
French  victory.  That  it  was  a  small  affair  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  loss  on  both  sides  was  only 
some  70  men.  It  was  from  this  field  that  Napoleon 
telegraphed  to  the  Empress  that  Louis  had  received  his 
baptism  of  fire,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Paris,  as  to 
having  been  the  first  to  attack,  and  that  the  troops  were 
now  encamped  upon  the  conquered  battlefield.  The 
justifiable  enthusiasm  which  spread  amongst  the  army 
and  the  patriotic  excitement  in  Paris  were  shortlived. 
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They  naturally  could  not  know  from  the  telegram  how 
insignificant  the  affair  had  been. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  issued  a  stirring 
address,  greeting  the  troops  composed  of  Prussians, 
Badeners,  Wiirtembergers,  and  Bavarians  (the  Southern 
soldiers).  "  It  fills  me  with  joy  and  pride,"  he  said,  uat 
the  head  of  the  united  sons  from  every  district  of  the 
German  Fatherland,  to  march  to  battle  for  a  common 
national  concern,  for  German  right,  and  for  German 
honour.  We  go  to  encounter  a  great  and  heavy  struggle, 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  our  good  rights,  and  with 
reliance  upon  your  bravery,  endurance,  and  discipline ; 
in  this  way  we  will  continue  in  a  true  armed  brother- 
hood, and  with  God's  assistance  unfurl  our  flags  to 
victory,  for  the  fame  and  peace  of  united  Germany." 
On  the  3rd  August  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  had  the- 
honour  of  delivering  the  first  battle  on  French  ter- 
ritory, and,  on  the  following  day,  won  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Weissenburg  over  the  French,  under  General 
Douay.  The  magic  spell  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
French  was  broken,  and  over  1000  un wounded  prisoners, 
some  baggage  and  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  army.  Two  days  later,  6th  August,  the  armies 
of  MacMahon  and  the  Crown  Prince  met  at  Worth, 
when,  after  a  desperate  battle,  the  French  were  com- 
pletely overthrown,  leaving  8000  dead  and  wounded  om 
the  field,  9000  prisoners,  including  260  officers,  1  eagle, 
4  banners,  28  pieces  of  artillery,  and  5  mitrailleuses, 
the  dreaded  battle  weapon  of  France,  in  the  hands  oi 
the  victorious  Crown  Prince.  The  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  being  almost  annihilated,  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  retreated  in  considerable  disorder  by 
Hagenau,  and  thence  towards  Strassburg.  But  these 
battles  had  cost  Germany  dear.  At  Weissenburg, 
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1  f><;0  men  and  90  officers  fell,  whilst  at  Worth,  10,153 
men.  and  489  officers,  much  more  than  the  whole  loss  at 
Konii^Tiitz,  bore  fatal  testimony  to  the  valour  and 
endurance  of  the  French  army,  and  to  the  deadly  power 
<»f  their  chassepots  and  mitrailleuses. 

The  third  battle  was  fought  at  Spichern  on  the  same 
derisive  day.  The  conquerors  of  Saarbrtick  were  met 
at  Spichern  by  the  Germans  under  General  von  Stein- 
metz  and  Prince  Friedrich  Carl.  It  is  said  the  French 
General  Frossard,  who  was  sitting  by  his  champagne  at 
lunch  at  Forbach,  when  informed  that  the  Prussians  were 
about  to  attack  them,  evidently  ignorant  of  Weissen- 
burn1,  contemptuously  replied,  "  Les  pauvres  Prussiens." 
After  a  furious  encounter  which  lasted  into  the  night,  the 
French  retired  towards  Saargemlind,  and,  hidden  by 
tin-  .sheltering  darkness,  conducted  their  retreat  in  good 
order.  This  third  disaster  to  the  French  arms,  when  it 
became  known  that  Worth  had  also  been  won  by  the 
Germans  on  the  same  day,  had  a  deep  influence  for 
encouragement  and  joy  for  the  one  side,  and  depression 
and  grief  for  the  other.  With  MacMahon  overthrown  and 
retreating  to  Chalons  in  order  to  recruit  his  shattered 
forces,  the  Germans,  true  to  Moltke's  order  "to  seek  the 
chief  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once  to  attack  it," 
now  turned  their  concentrated  attention  to  the  second 
French  army,  the  "  Ehine  army,"  under  Bazaine. 

Bazaine,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  adventure,  was 
confidently  expected  to  carry  off  the  victories  which 
MacMahon  had  failed  to  achieve.  Secure  in  the  fortress 
of  Metz,  he  resolved  to  leave  a  garrison  there,  and 
inarch  to  join  MacMahon.  The  want  of  a  proper 
general  leadership  had  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent in  the  French  army.  MacMahon  was  only  a 
lew  miles  distant  when  Weissenburg  was  won,  and  on 
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several  occasions  the  sounds  of  battle  under  proper 
study  and  knowledge  would  have  brought  assistance 
had  there  been  a  command  centred  in  one  head.  Now 
the  Emperor,  who  had  been  with  the  Rhine  army 
suffering  from  an  irritating  illness  affecting  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  recognized  his  inability  to 
conduct  the  movements  of  a  large  army,  and  yielded 
the  supreme  command  to  Bazaine.  The  fate  of  this 
army  was  decided  in  three  stern  encounters  which  took 
place  under  the  walls  of  Metz  on  the  14th,  16th,  and 
18th  August. 

Meantime  the  Prussian  King  and  his  staff  having 
crossed  into  French  territory,  intimated  by  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  naturally  hostile  inhabitants  that  he 
waged  war  against  French  soldiers,  not  against  the 
inhabitants  of  France.  He  was  also  marching  in  the 
direction  of  Metz.  On  the  14th,  Bazaine  endeavoured  to 
retreat  from  Metz,  but  was  observed  by  the  ever 
watchful  German  foreposts,  and  completely  defeated 
after  a  stubborn  fight,  called  by  the  Germans  the  battle 
of  Colombey-Neuilly,  and  by  the  French  the  battle  of 
Borny.  In  this  sharp  encounter  the  Germans  suffered 
most  severely,  losing  4600  men,  against  not  more  than 
3400  of  their  foes;  but  the  French  loss  was  irreparable, 
The  retreat  from  Metz  had  been  prevented. 

On  the  15th  Bazaine  reorganized  his  shattered  forces, 
and  again  attempted  his  retreat  westward,  but  his 
object  was  so  well  understood,  that  all  possible  plans 
were  taken  by  his  adversaries  to  prevent  him.  He 
seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his  action,  or  possibly 
wished  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  foe  until  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial  had  escaped,  which 
they  did  in  the  early  morning.  When  the  army 
appeared,  120,000  strong,  they  were  opposed  by  the 
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(Jennan  might,  composed  of  some  60,000  men,  and  the 
Moodiest  of  all  the  battles  was  now  fought  at  Vionville- 
Mars  la,  Tour.  Once  and  again  victory  seemed  to  hover 
over  the  French  eagles,  whilst  their  bravest  generals — 
Ha /a  i  lie  himself,  Leboeuf,  and  1'Admirault — were  at 
the  head  of  their  impassioned  warriors  ;  again  and  again 
it  was  snatched  by  the  mad  and  reckless  valour  of  the 
(Jerman  Dragoon  Guards.  "Who  could  have  believed," 
said  General  Henri,  chief  of  'Carirobert's  staff,  "  who 
could  have  believed  that  two  regiments  could  be  so 
insane  as  to  ride  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  without 
having  strong  support  behind  them!!"  These  brilliant 
and  repeated  gallant  charges  may,  indeed,  well  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Gradually  new  German  battal- 
ions arrived  :  men  and  officers  at  full  gallop  from  their 
posts,  miles  distant,  amongst  them  Prince  Friedrich 
( 'arl,  who  had  ridden  from  Pont  a  Mousson.  The  battle 
only  closed  with  the  darkness  at  six  o'clock,  after  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  of  the  fiercest  character  lasting 
twelve  hours,  the  loss  being  15,000  Germans  against 
U),000  French,  Which  was  somewhat  surprising  in  view 
of  the  reckless  daring  of  the  German  cuirassiers.  It  was 
in  this  fight  that  Bismarck's  sons  first  appeared  in  the 
war,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  action  in 
the  field,  Herbert  paying  the  penalty  by  a  severe 
wound  in  the  thigh  in  the  fierce  attack  referred  to; 
whilst  under  William,  the  "Bill"  of  his  father's  letters, 
his  charger  fell,  pierced  through  by  some  half  a  dozen 
bullets.  The  rider  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment  on  an  old  hack  he  managed  to 
secure  on  the  battlefield. 

Both  armies  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle.     The 
French,  after  so  many  crushing  disasters,  very  naturally 
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claimed  a  victory.  One  journalist  actually  announced 
the  impending  submission  of  the  German  army.  Alas 
for  the  illusions  of  human  life,  national  as  personal ! 
All  the  ways  of  retreat  were  occupied  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  battle  (16th)  by  the  German  army,  and 
the  way  towards  Chalons  and  Paris,  which  had  been 
the  crowning  object  of  the  struggle,  effectually  barred. 
The  King  and  his  staff,  who  at  Pont  a  Mousson  had 
heard  the  din  of  battle  of  the  previous  day,  but  were 
unaware  of  its  final  results,  arrived  on  the  battlefield 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  His  Majesty  assumed 
active  supreme  command  of  the  army.  The  King,  in 
company  with  Moltke,  Prince  Friedrich  Carl,  the  con- 
queror of  Mars  la  Tour  on  the  previous  day,  and  a 
number  of  the  staff,  at  once  ascended  the  heights  of 
Flavigny  to  make  dispositions  for  the  third  conflict, 
which  it  wras  decided  must  take  place  on  the  morning. 

Bismarck,  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  both 
his  sons  had  taken-  part  in  the  bold  attack  by  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  but  ignorant  of  their  fate,  took 
advantage  of  the  time  to  ride  slowly  over  the  field 
covered  with  dead,  in  search  of  them. 

His  feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described, 
as  he  passed  corpse  after  corpse  of  men  who  only  a  few 
hours  before  had  left  him  full  of  life  and  military  ardour. 
He  sought  the  tent  and  found  the  commander  of  his 
sons'  regiment,  von  Auerswald,  as  well  as  the  chief  of 
the  squadron,  Count  Westarp,  both  mortally  wounded, 
and  heard  a  list  of  many  officers  slain.  At  last  lie 
inquired  for  his  sons,  and  to  his  relief  was  informed  of 
their  safety.  After  the  almost  miraculous  escape,  his  son 
William  had  gone  to  the  hospital  at  Mariaville  to  visit 
his  brother  Herbert,  who,  as  we  saw,  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  the  fray.  Thither  rode  the  Chancellor,  and 
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was  naturally  strongly  moved  to  find  his  sons  so  well 
and  hearty — for  Herbert's  wound,  though  severe,  was 
not  serious — after  such  a  bloody  fray,  which  had  cost 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  their  comrades.  Perhaps  it  may 
l»e  here  mentioned  that  both  sons  were  soon  advanced 
to  officer's  rank,  and  so  distinguished  themselves  that 
both  received  the  iron  cross — Herbert  for  his  share  in 
tlu'  famous  charge  of  the  dragoons  at  Mars  la  Tour,  and 
William  for  his  conspicuous  services  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hallue,  on  the  25th  December,  when  he  acted  as 
ordnance  chief  for  General  von  Manteuffel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Marshal  Bazaine  took 
up  strong  positions,  to  clear  if  possible  the  way  to  Paris, 
with  his  back  to  Germany  and  his  face  to  the  French 
capital,  whilst  his  foemen  had  their  backs  to  Paris  and 
their  front  to  Germany.  Marching  and  counter- 
inarching  lasted  from  early  morning  until  near  noon, 
when  this  fight,  one  of  the  most  desperate  in  all  this 
fierce  campaign,  began.  Attack  after  attack  was  made 
by  the  French,  with  all  the  dauntless  courage  and  fierce 
<'lnn,  which  characterize  the  historic  soldiers  of  France, 
but  every  attack -was  turned  by  the  rock-like  firmness  of 
the  German  troops.  I  had  personal  friends  on  both 
-ides  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  of  that  fatal  day. 
One  German  told  me,  that  in  the  part  of  the  battlefield 
where  he  was  posted,  the  Gravelotte  passage  (Bazaine's 
army  stretched  from  Gravelotte  on  the  south  to  St. 
Privat  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  some  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles),  there  was  a  gently  sloping  valley  between 
the  combatants,  and  down  this  valley  the  fiercest  of  the 
French  attacks  were  made,  it  being  Bazaine's  chief  effort 
to  clear  the  road  by  Gravelotte ;  at  first,  my  friend  said, 
comparatively  raw  recruits  were  sent,  some  of  whom 
swerved  before  the  withering  fire,  which  mercilessly 
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rained  upon  them  like  a  storm  of  hail,  and  prevented 
them  coming  to  close  quarters  ;  at  last  some  black  masses 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  French  ranks  and  moving 
towards  their  foes.  These  were  the  French  veterans  ; 
volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  them  by  the 
German  gunners,  decimating  their  ranks,  but  each 
stepped  "  where  his  comrade  stood  the  instant  that  he 
fell."  On  they  came,  as  steadily  as  if  marching  on  the 
parade  ground  at  Versailles,  until  the  conflict  closed  in 
hand  to  hand  struggles.  To  use  the  graphic  words  of  my 
informant,1  "It  was  indeed  a  very  shame  to  see  such 
mankind  die,"  but  all  the  brave  attempts  were  vain,  and 
Bazaine  was  driven  back  into  Metz,  so  that  the  whole 
great  French  Rhine  army  was  locked  up  in  Metz, 
imprisoned  by  a  German  one,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
this  portion  of  the  second  German  army  was  set  free  to 
overtake  and  attack  MacMahon,  and  eventually  make 
for  Paris. 

This  great  result  was  bought  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  ;  no 
fewer  than  20,000  men  of  the  German  army  lay  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  wrhilst  12,000  Frenchmen  were  also 
sacrificed,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  French 
being  no  doubt  due  to  the  sheltering  and  protecting 
walls  of  Metz.  Bismarck,  as  usual,  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  King  during  all  this  frightful  day,  and  at  night,  by 
the  dimly  burning*  light  of  a  watch  fire,  dictated  the 
telegram  of  victory  to  Queen  Augusta  in  Berlin :  | 
"Attacked  the  French  in  a  very  strong  position  west 
of  Metz;  after  a  battle  of  nine  hours  they  are  completely 
routed,  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  Paris, 
and  driven  back  into  Metz." 

Bismarck's  life  here  was  not  that  of  one  fed  in  the 

1  u  Es  war  wirklich  erne  Schande   solche  Menschenkmder  sterben  zu 
sehen." 
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la])  of  luxury;  provisions  were  scanty;  during  the  whole 
of  that  eventful  day  he  had  eaten  nothing  but  some 
commissariat  bread  and  bacon,  and  in  the  evening  he 
succeeded  in  getting  two  eggs  which  he  broke  with  the 
top  of  his  sword  and  swallowed  raw.  Late  in  the  night, 
after  much  search,  a  room  with  three  beds  was  discovered 
in  a  somewhat  distant  house.  Here  he  spent  the  night 
with  his  old  companion  in  war  troubles,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  with  Sheridan  the  famous 
American  general.  The  next  morning  General  von 
Goben  gave  him  some  pea  soup,  the  first  warm  food  he 
had  tasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  which  he  enjoyed 
amazingly. 

Thus    in    those   eventful    days   lived    the   man  who 
was  all  the  time  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  German 
tion,  and  indirectly  affecting  the  policy  of  the  whole 
Europe.     In  fourteen  days  after  Gravelotte,  Bismarck 
od  between  the  King  and  Moltke  watching  the  battle 
of  Sedan. 

The  French  Emperor  had  been  deprived  of  the  chief 
command,  which  had  now  been  transferred  to  MacMahon, 
but  was  forced  to  remain  with  the  army  an  involuntary 
volunteer,  looking  now  almost  like  the  ghost  of  his 
former  self.  MacMahon,  who  had  received  orders  from 
Paris  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhine  army  at  Metz, 
instead  of  retiring  upon  Paris,  found  this  impossible 
without  risking  a  battle  with  the  Germans  which  he 
wished  to  avoid,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Montmedy 
in  the  north,  but  eventually  took  up  his  position  on  the 
ain  and  small  fortress  of  Sedan,  hoping  to  gain  some 
pose  to  strengthen  his  army,  but  he  was  at  once  sur- 
unded  by  the  watchful  and  unwearied  foe.  Those 
have  seen  Sedan  will  remember  how  the  plain  is 
unded  by  various  hills,  arid  already  on  the  31st 
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August  the  several  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man troops — surrounded  thus  by  a  close  ring  of  iron, 
the  fate  of  the  French  army  was  sealed.  The  struggle, 
hopeless  from  first  to  last,  showed  the  leaders  the 
terrible  state  of  things,  and  by  the  blaze  from  a  straw 
magazine,  set  on  fire  by  the  last  shot,  they  also  dis- 
cerned the  white  flag  which  Napoleon  with  a  despairing 
heart  had  hoisted ;  the  Emperor  then  sent  General 
Keille  Avith  the  following  letter  to  the  Prussian  King : 

"  Sire  my  brother, — Not  having  been  able  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  my  troops,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to 
surrender  my  swrord  into  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,— 

I  am  your  Majesty's  good  brother, 

"  NAPOLEON. 

"SEDAN,  1st  September,  1870."  1 

To  which  the  King,  after  consulting  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke,  replied  : 

"  My  Brother, — Whilst  regretting  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  meet,  I  accept  your  Majesty's  sword,  and 
request  that  you  will  appoint  one  of  your  officers  and 
that  you  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  powers  to 
treat  for  the  capitulation  of  the  army  which  has  fought 
so  bravely  under  your  command.  I,  on  my  part,  have 
appointed  General  von  Moltke  for  this  duty. — Your 
loving  brother, 

"WlLHELM." 

Various  versions  are  given  of  the  negotiations  for 
this  historic  surrender.  Briefly  told,  matters  went 
thus.  The  King  instructed  Bismarck  to  take  part  in 

1<c  Monsieur  mon  frere,— N'ayant  pas  pu  mourir  an  milieu  de  mes 
troupes  il  ne  me  reste  qu'a  remettre  mon  epee  entre  les  mains  de  votre 

Majeste.— Je  suis  de  votre  Majeste,  le  bon  frere, 

"  NAPOLEON. 

"SEDAN,  le  !»  septernbre,  1870." 
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the  negotiations  in  case  any  political  question  should 
l>r  raised.  On  their  way  from  Frenois  to  Donchery, 
where  the  meeting  for  negotiations  with  the  French 
General  had  been  fixed  for  ten  o'clock,  Bismarck  and 


THE  CAPITULATION  OF  SEDAN. 


Moltke  are  said  to  have  discussed  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  surrender  should  take  place.  There  were 
two  plans  which  presented  themselves  to  the  two  con- 
luerors :  first,  whether  they  should  be  magnanimous 
id  send  the  army  home  or  to  Algeria,  or  allow  them 
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to  march  to  the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium ;  or 
whether  they  should  disregard  all  idea  of  magnanimity  •• 
and  send  the  whole  army  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
Germany.  However  their  personal  feelings  might  sug-- 
gest,  their  judgment  was  clear  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  send  this  army  to  a  district  which  might 
not  prevent  them  becoming  in  any  way  dangerous  in 
case  of  the  campaign  being  further  continued,  and  so 
they  resolved  upon  making  them  prisoners  of  war. 
With  this  firm  decision  they,  with  Generals  Podbielsky 
and  Blumenthal  and  a  few  adjutants,  met  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  General  Count  Wimpifen,  with 
Generals  Faure  and  Castelnau  and  a  few  other  French 
officers,  at  Donchery.  A  Prussian  captain  took  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  shorthand,  whilst  Captain 
cV  Greet  of  the  Cuirassiers  took  notes  for  the  French. 
Calm  and  impassive  as  ever,  Moltke  kept  a  rigid 
silence,  and  Wimpifen  inquired  at  last  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  King  of  Prussia  imposed.  Moltke 
briefly  replied  that  they  were  "  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  French  army,  the  officers  to  retain  their  swords, 
but  that  they  like  the  soldiers  should  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war." 

Wimpffen  on  his  part  demanded  that  the  army  should 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  with  arms,  colours,  and  equip- 
ments, on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  the  war,  as 
such  conditions  were  calculated  to  lead  to  an  early  and 
lasting  peace,  otherwise  the  national  feeling  would  be 
severely  wounded  by  the  German  conditions.  Bismarck 
replied  that  the  safest  guarantees  for  an  early  and 
lasting  peace  were  that  the  best  army  which  France  then 
possessed  was  taken  from  her,  and,  as  from  absolutely 
no  cause  but  from  pure  ambition  and  desire  for  glory 
France  had  on  this  occasion  waged  war,  as  she  had  done 
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for  centuries,  that  frontiers  would  be  established  between 
France  and  Germany  which  would  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  again  attacked.  Gratitude  on  the  part  of 
•the  French  nation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  the 
Fivnch  had  not  pardoned  Prussia  for  Sadowa,  how  would 
they  pardon  her  for  Sedan  ?  Besides  in  France  neither 
throne  nor  form  of  government  was  assured.  The 
Emperor  might  be  overthrown  in  a  night,  and  a 
Government  emerge  which  would  hold  itself  bound 
neither  by  treaty  nor  by  word  of  honour,  and  with 
all  sympathy  for  the  personal  position  of  General 
Wimpffen,  and  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of 
the  bravery  of  his  army,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  his  wishes  and  modify  the  con- 
ditions imposed.  Moltke  was  equally  immovable,  upon 
which  the  French  general  threatened  to  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  heroism  of  his  army  to  cut  its  way  out  of 
Sedan,  or  defend  it  to  the  last.  Moltke  curtly  pointed 
out  that  either  course  was  fatal,  arid  explaining  in 
detail  how  this  was  so,  offered  to  send  one  of  the  French 
officers  round  the  German  positions  to  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  French  situation. 

At  this  point  General  Castelnau  explained,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  that  it  was  only  in  the  hope  of  an 
honourable  capitulation  that  Napoleon  had  surrendered 
his  sword  to  the  King ;  upon  which  Bismarck  inquired, 
"Whose  sword  was  it?  the  sword  of  France  or  the  sword 
of  the  Emperor  ?  "  and  at  the  reply,  the  sword  of  the 
Emperor,  Moltke  broke  in,  evidently  relieved,  "  Then 
tin-re  can  be  no  talk  of  other  conditions."  Wimpffen  here 
exclaimed  that  he  could  not  sign  such  a  capitulation, 
and  would  renew  the  combat,  to  which  Moltke  quietly 
and  curtly  replied  that  he  would  again  open  fire  pre- 
cisely at  four  in  the  morning.  The  French  officers 
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ordered   their   horses,    not    a    word    was    spoken,    and 
according   to   the    French    reporter,    "  Le  silence   etait 
glacial!'     Here  Bismarck,  watchful  as  ever  for  a  satis- 
factory peace,  urged  the  French  general  not  to  allow  "  a 
momentary    feeling   to    break    off  their    negotiations." 
Wimpffen  asked  for  a  further  armistice  of  twenty-four 
hours,  in  order  to  hold  a  council  of  war ;  but  this  Moltke 
firmly  refused,  and  only  at  Bismarck's  warm  advocacy 
yielded  to  postpone  the  renewal  of  hostilities  until  nine- 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon  which  the  French  generals 
rode  back   to    Sedan    at    one    o'clock    in    the   morning 
without    any  result    to    their   mission.     Bismarck   and 
Moltke  withdrew  to  their   quarters  in    the  village    of 
Donchery.     Scarcely  had  Bismarck  been  two  hours  in 
bed  w^hen  he   was   awakened    by   General   Reille,    who 
informed  him  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  speak  with 
him,   and  that   he  already  awaited  him    on    the    road 
between    Donchery   and    Sedan.       The    unhappy   and 
suffering  monarch  had  left  Sedan  at  four  in  the  morning 
in  the  hopes  by  a  personal  appeal  to  obtain  more  favour- 
able terms  for  his  army  from   "  monsieur  mon  frere" 
the  Prussian  King,  but  Bismarck  and  Moltke  had  taken 
care    to    provide  that   no    meeting   should   take    place 
between  the  two  sovereigns  until  the  capitulation  had 
been  signed,  an  arrangement  which  was  thoroughly  in 
accord   with    the    feelings    of  the    Prussian    monarch. 
Bismarck  sent  word  that  he  would  at  once  start  to  meet 
him.    I  refrain  from  giving  a  description  of  the  meeting, 
as  it  is  best  described  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  on 
the  following  day  (3rd  of  September)  from  Vendresse, 
which  letter,  by  the  way,  was  captured  with  the  whole 
mail   by   Franc-Tireurs,   and  published  in   the  French 
newspaper  Figaro.     It  reads  :  "  My  dear  heart, — The 
day  before  yesterday,  by  daybreak,  I  left  my  quarters 
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here,  returning  to-day,  and  have  in  the  meantime,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  gone  through  the  great  battle  of  Sedan,  in 
which  we  took  about  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  com- 
pelling the  remnant  of  the  French  army  which  we  had 
pursued  from  Bar-le-Duc  into  the  fortress,  along  with 
the  Emperor  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  Yester- 
day morning,  about  5  o'clock,  after  negotiating  till 
1  A.M.  with  Moltke  and  the  French  generals  with 
regard  to  the  capitulation  about  to  be  concluded, 
General  Reille,  whom  I  know,  awoke  me  to  say  that 
Napoleon  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  rode  off  unwashed 
and  without  breakfast  towards  Sedan,  and  found  the 
Emperor  in  an  open  carriage  with  three  adjutants,  and 
others  on  horseback  beside  him.  I  dismounted  and 
saluted  him,  just  as  courteously  as  I  had  done  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  asked  for  his  commands.  He  wished  to 
see  the  King.  I  told  him  the  truth,  that  His  Majesty 
had  his  quarters  about  three  miles  distant  at  the  very 
place  where  I  am  now  writing.  In  answer  to  Napoleon's 
inquiry  where  he  should  betake  himself,  I  offered  him, 
as  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  countryside,  my  own 
quarters  at  Dorichery,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, close  to  Sedan.  He  accepted,  and  drove  through 
the  morning  solitude  towards  our  quarters,  accompanied 
by  his  six  Frenchmen,  by  myself  and  Karl,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  joined  me.  Just  outside  the  village 
lie  regretted  having  accepted,  as  there  might  be  a  crowd, 
and  he  asked  me  if  he  might  dismount  at  a  lonely  work- 
man's house  on  the  roadside.  I  had  sent  Karl  to  inspect 
it,  and  he  reported  that  it  was  poor-looking  and  dirty. 
"  N"importe"  said  Napoleon,  and  I  went  with  him 
up  a  rickety  narrow  staircase.  In  a  small  room  of 
ten  feet  square,  with  a  pine  table  and  two  cane  chairs, 
we  sat  for  an  hour,  the  others  being  downstairs.  A 
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tremendous  contrast  to  our  last  interview  in  the  year 
1867,  in  the  Tuileries.  Our  intercourse  was  difficult,  as 
I  could  not  touch  upon  things  which  could  only  pain- 
fully affect  the  man  prostrated  by  God's  hand.  Through 
Karl  I  brought  officers  from  the  town  and  asked  Moltke 
to  come.  .  Then  we  sent  one  of  the  officers  to  reconnoitre, 
and  discovered  at  Frenois  a  small  castle  with  a  park, 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  Thither  I  accompanied  him 
with  an  escort,  summoned  in  the  meantime  from  the 
Guard  Cuirassiers  regiment,  and  there  we  concluded 
with  the  French  General-in-chief,  Wimpffen,  the  capitu- 
lation, stipulating  that  40  to  60,000  men — I  cannot 
yet  say  precisely  how  many — with  all  they  had,  should 
become  our  prisoners.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before 
cost  France  about  100,000  men  and  an  Emperor.  This 
morning  the  latter  left  with  all  his  courtiers,  horses  and 
carriages,  for  Wilhelmshohe  near  Cassel.  It  is  a  world 
historical  event,  a  victory  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
God  our  Lord  with  humility,  and  which  decides  the  war, 
even  if  we  have  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  France 
without  her  Emperor.  I  must  close.  With  sincere  joy 
I  saw  from  yours  and  Maria's  letters,  Herbert's  arrival 
with  you.  I  spoke  to  Bill  yesterday  as  already  tele- 
graphed, and  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  embraced 
him,  bending  down  from  the  saddle,  whilst  he  stood 
straight  in  the  rank.  He  is  well,  and  in  good  spirits. 
I  saw  Hans  and  Fritz  Carl,  the  two  Billows  of  the 
second  Guard  Dragoons  are  well  and  hearty.  Farewell, 
my  heart.  Kiss  the  children. — Yours, 

"  VON  BISMARCK." 

I  may  add  that  the  Emperor  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  French  army  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to 
Belgium.  Moltke  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  called  by 
Bismarck  to  the  negotiations,  was  about  to  leave  for 
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Vcndresse  to  lay  before  the  King  the  conditions  which 
he  had  proposed  to  Wimpffen  and  promised  to  submit 
Napoleon's  desire,  but  did  not  conceal  from  the  Em- 
peror that  he  would  oppose  it.  After  his  departure 
Napoleon  and  Bismarck  sat  outside  the  cottage,  when  the 
Kmperor  again  pressed  the  question  of  retiring  over  the 
Belgian  frontier.  Bismarck  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  a  military  point  which  could  only  be  decided  by 
Moltke.  Napoleon  praised  the  German  army,  and 
Bismarck  repaid  this  by  a  compliment  to  the  bravery  of 
the  French  troops.  Meanwhile  Bellevue  Castle  was  re- 
ported ready,  and  Bismarck,  having  dressed  and  changed 
his  armour,  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  horseback, 
who  had  been  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  cuirassiers,  and 
within  an  hour  after  their  arrival  the  capitulation  was 
signed.  King  William  with  his  son  had  been  awaiting 
at  Frenois  news  of  the  definite  signing  of  the  capitula- 
tion, and  thereafter  at  once  rode  to  Bellevue,  where  the 
meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  took  place  and  which 
lasted  only  twenty  minutes.  Several  accounts  have 
been  given  of  this  strange  meeting,  but  as  it  was  held 
in  absolute  privacy  nothing  really  authentic  is  known. 

|  The  French  were  disarmed  on  the  same  day  and  sent 
t<  >  Germany ;  the  Emperor  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Wilhelmshohe, — and  the  Germans  proceeded  on  their 
inarch  to  Paris.  The  Empress  Eugenie  was,  a  few 

'  hours  later,  a  fugitive  from  Paris.  She  had  received  a 
terribly  too  early  answer  to  the  question  which  she  had 
kept  addressing  to  her  ministers  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  "  Quand  aurai-je  ma  petite  guerre?"  and  by 
which  she  helped  to  launch  the  ailing  and  hesitating 
Emperor  into  a  conflict  between  two  nations  each  of 
forty  millions  inhabitants.  She  had  got  her  "little  war" 
and  its  fearful  punishment. 
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On  the  evening  of  that  eventful  3rd  of  September 
the  King  invited  the  chiefs  to  dinner,  and  proposed 
the  following  historical  toast : 

"  We  must  to-day  with  gratitude  drink  the  health  of 
my  brave  army.  You,  Minister  of  War,  von  Roon,  have 
sharpened  our  sword ;  you,  General  von  Moltke,  have 
guided  it ;  and  you,  Count  von  Bismarck,  for  years  by 
your  management  of  politics,  have  brought  Prussia  to 
her  present  eminence.  Let  us  drink  to  our  army,  to  the 
three  heroes  named  by  me,  and  to  all  present,  who, 
according  to  their  powers,  have  assisted  in  bringing 
about  our  recent  successes." 

Onward,  towards  Paris,  rolled  the  German  might, 
with  that  regularity  and  overwhelming  precision  which 
had  characterized  all  its  movements.  On  the  15th 
September  the  first  horseman  appeared  before  the 
French  capital,  and  by  the  19th  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  the  German  host. 

Bismarck's  individual  labours  were  again  enormous. 
The  sword  had  done  its  work  so  completely  that  the 
pen  must  come  to  its  assistance  from  early  to  late.  The 
Chancellor  was  chained  to  his  desk,  dictating  despatches, 
outlining  articles  to  the  newspapers,  and  generally  pre- 
paring France  and  Europe  for  the  claims  he  had  formerly 
foreshadowed,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of 
Southern  Germany  by  the  acquisition  of  Strassburg  and 
Metz,  with  the  territory  necessary  to  transform  these 
frontiers  from  being  points  of  attack  to  become  bulwarks 
of  protection.  Thus,  in  a  long  circular  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  German  Bund  to  foreign  courts, 
he  wrote  from  Rheims  on  the  13th  of  September, 
saying : 

"The  guarantees  which  were  sought  in  1815  against 
the  same  French  cupidity,  and  in  favour  of  European 
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peace  through  the  holy  alliance  and  other  arrangements, 
made  in  the  interests  of  Europe,  have  in  the  course  of 
time  lost  their  influence  and  meaning,  so  that  at  last 
Germany  has  been  compelled  to  defend  herself  alone 
against  France."  Then  explaining  that  for  the  safety 
of  Germany  against  France,  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  he  must  have  substantial  guarantees,  the 
circular  concluded  with  the  words  : 

"  On  that  account  we  must  formulate  our  demands 
for  peace  exclusively  in  this  direction,  to  make  the  next 
attack  of  France  upon  German  frontiers,  and  especially 
on  the  hitherto  defenceless  South  German  frontiers,  as 
difficult  as  possible,  by  pushing  back  these  frontiers, 
and  therewith  the  points  of  aggression,  and  take  care 
to  change  the  fortresses  from  which  France  always 
threatened  us  into  defensive  bulwarks  for  the  strength 
of  Germany." 

To  those  who  urged  upon  King  William  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  conciliate  France  by  magnanimity,  Bismarck 
explained  : 

"It  is  the  surrender  itself:  it  is  our  victorious 
overthrow  of  their  outrageous  attack  upon  us,  which 
the  French  nation  will  never  pardon.  If  we  now  left 
France  without  any  cession  of  territory,  without  any 
compensation,  without  gaining  any  other  advantage 
from  France  than  the  fame  of  our  arms,  there  would 
still  remain  with  the  French  nation  the  same  hate,  the 
same  desire  of  vengeance  for  their  offended  vanity  and 
love  of  power,  and  they  would  only  wait  the  day  when 
they  might  expect  to  bring  with  success  those  feelings 
into  action."  And,  as  if  these  words  were  not  strong 
enough,  he  wrote  again  to  the  representatives  three 
days  later  from  Meaux,  16th  September: 

"  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  Governments 
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and  of  the  German  people  demands  that  Germany  shall 
be  protected  by  better  frontiers  than  hitherto  against 
the  threatenings  and  violence,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  practised  against  us  by  all  French  Governments. 
So  long  as  France  remains  in  the  possession  of  Strass- 
burg  and  Metz,  her  strategical  means  of  offence  are 
stronger  than  our  means  of  defence,  as  regards  the 
whole  of  the  South  and  the  left  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
North  of  Germany.  Strassburg  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  is  always  an  open  door  of  aggression  against 
South  Germany.  In  the  possession  of  the  Germans, 
however,  Strassburg  and  Metz  acquire  a  defensive 
character.  In  more  than  twenty  wars  we  have  never 
been  the  aggressors  against  France,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  require  from  this  power  but  to  possess  that  safety 
in  our  own  land  which  they  have  so  often  endangered." 

Then  referring  to  the  peace  which  it  was  hoped  might 
soon  be  concluded,  he  proceeded  :  "  Any  disturbance  of 
European  peace  by  Germany  is  not  to  be  feared.  After 
the  wa*r  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  for  four 
years  by  caution  and  by  the  control  of  our  national 
feeling,  but  which  France,  without  intermission,  sought 
to  challenge;  in  spite  of  our  love  of  peace,  a  war  was 
forced  upon  us.  We  will  now  secure  future  safety  as 
the  reward  of  the  enormous  exertions  which  we  have 
had  to  put  forth  in  our  defence.  No  one  can  reproach 
us  with  a  want  of  moderation  in  insisting  upon  this  just 
and  moderate  demand." 

On    the    4th    September    the    French    Empire    had 
already  come  to  an  end,  the  Republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Government  of  national  defence  had 
been  instituted.     Jules  Favre  was  Minister  of  Foreigt 
Affairs,     and     despatched     a     circular    to    the    repre- 

itatives    of   France    at   foreign    courts,  in   which    he 
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stated  that  the  new  Government  desired  nothing  but 
peace  ;  but  that  if  the  war  were  continued  she  would 
know  hoAv  to  do  her  duty  to  the  last,  and  that  "not 
an  inch  of  our  land,  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses  would 
be  ceded."  It  was  to  this  circular,  and  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  Monsieur  Thiers'  mission  to  the  courts 
of  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence  that 
Bismarck  had  issued  the  declaration  above  quoted, 
setting  forth  the  position  of  affairs,  the  fixed  intentions 
of  Germany,  and  her  resolve  to  maintain  them.  Seeing 
the  neutral  Powers  had  stood  by  and  allowed  the  two 
combatants  to  fight  out  the  quarrel,  it  was  unlikely 
they  would  now  interfere ;  nor  did  they.  On  the 
day,  however,  when  Paris  was  encircled  by  the  ring 
of  iron,  19th  September,  Jules  Favre  appeared  at  the 
German  headquarters  to  have  a  conference  with 
Bismarck,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  British  Government.  Jules  Favre 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  meeting.1  After 
telling  how  he  missed  Bismarck  on  the  road,  and  had  to 
return  the  way  he  went,  he  relates  the  opening  of  their 
conversation,  the  tone  of  which  was  far  from  promising. 
I  now  quote  Favre  : 

"  '  I  regret,'  I  began,  '  being  unable  to  receive  your 
Excellency  in  a  worthier  place,  but  still  these  ruins  are 
perhaps  not  without  the  scope  of  the  interview  to  which 
I  had  the  'honour  to  ask  you.  They  are  eloquent 
witnesses  of  the  ills  to  which  I  wish  to  put  a  limit ;  if 
your  Excellency  is  agreeable,  we  will  begin  our  con- 
versation here.'  '  No,'  said  Bismarck,  '  there  is  no 
doubt  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  more  suitable  for 
our  consultation.'  The  castle  of  La  Haute  Maison  was 
found,  and  there  the  interview  took  place." 

1  Histoire  du  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale. 
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'  This  little  place/  observed  the  Count,  '  appears 
to  me  as  if  made  for  the  Franc-Tireurs,  of  whom  the 
country  here  is  so  full.  We  chase  them  mercilessly,  for 
they  are  not  soldiers  ;  we  treat  them  as  cut-throats.' 
'But/  complained  I,  'they  are  still  Frenchmen,  who 
defend  their  land,  their  hearth,  and  their  home  ;  they 
strike  against  your  invasion,  and  are  certainly  in  their 
right ;  but  you  ignore  the  law  of  war,  seeing  you  do 
not  practise  it  towards  these  people.'  '  We  only  know 
soldiers  who  are  subject  to  regular  discipline/  replied 
the  Count ;  '  the  others  are  outside  of  the  law.'  I 
reminded  him  of  the  Prussian  proclamation  of  1813, 
and  of  the  crusade  they  preached  against  the  French. 
'  Eight/  said  Count  Bismarck,  '  but  our  trees  still 
show  the  traces  of  these  inhabitants  whom  vour 

v 

generals  hanged.' ' 

The  more  serious  negotiations  were  proceeded  with, 
and  renewed  at  two  further  interviews  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Favre's  chief  object  was  to  secure  an 
armistice  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days  in  order  to 
summon  a  parliament  to  Paris  or  Tours  by  a  ne,w 
election,  with  tne  object  of  settling  a  fixed  form  of 
government  to  negotiate  with  the  German  leaders. 
Bismarck  explained  that  such  a  step  would  be  of 
great  disadvantage  to  the  German  army  and  a  great 
advantage  to  the  French,  by  giving  time  to  reorganize 
their  forces  and  better  arrange  the  defence  of  Paris. 
This  step  could  only  be  taken  against  a  military 
equivalent,  and  after  long  discussion  he  stated  the 
terms  upon  which  the  armistice  could  be  granted. 

1st.  The  military  status  quo  round  Paris  to  be 
maintained. 

2nd.  Hostilities  to  be  continued  round  Metz  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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3rd.  The  fortresses  of  Strassburg,-  Toul,  and  Bitsch 
to  be  surrendered  ;  the  garrison  of  Strassburg  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  those  of  Toul  and  Bitsch  to  be 
allowed  freely  to  withdraw. 

Bismarck  stipulated  also  that  should  the  parliament 
meet  in  Paris  and  free  communication  with  the  pro- 
vinces be  allowed  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
provisioning  the  capital,  then,  as  an  equivalent,  there 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Germans  Mont  St. 
Valerien  or  some  other  commanding  fort  of  the  capital. 

In  spite  of  Favre's  strong  protests,  Bismarck  remained ' 
firm.  He  had  consulted  with  the  King  during  the 
interview.  The  two  were  at  one  on  the  main  points. 
When  proceeding  to  discuss  the  outlines  of  a  peace, 
Favre  was  appalled  when  Bismarck  at  the  outset 
bluntly  said,  "  Strassburg  is  the  key  of  our  house 
and  we  will  have  it."  Proceeding  at  Favre's  request 
to  define  his  wishes  more  precisely,  Bismarck  explained 
they  wTould  require  the  departments  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Ehine,  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
with  Saarburg,  Saargemtind,  Metz,  and  Thionville. 
In  vain  Favre  urged  the  substitution  of  a  money 
indemnity,  in  vain  he  refused  to  entertain  the  ceding 
of  territory,  and  equally  in  vain  he  protested  against 
the  "  humiliation,"  indeed  the  "  degradation  "  of  France. 
Bismarck  was  immovable,  and  calmly  reminded  him 
that  France  claimed  Savoy  and  Nice  from  Italy 
without  ever  having  been  at  war,  and  that  France 
had  annexed  German  territory  after  every  victorious 
war,  and  added  that  the  honour  of  France  consisted 
of  no  other  quality  than  that  of  other  lands.  Favre 
promised  to  lay  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  before 
the  Government,  and  left  that  evening  for  Paris, 
saying  to  Bismarck  on  taking  his  leave,  "  If  my 
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(Government  thinks  that  anything  can  be  done  in  the 
interests  of  peace  under  the  conditions  which  you 
have  imposed,  I  will  overcome  my  aversion  and 
return  to-morrow.  If  otherwise,  I  shall  write  to  you. 
I  am  very  unhappy,  but  not  without  hope." 

The  Government  of  the  national  defence  on  the  20th 
September  issued  a  proclamation,  and  referring  to  cer- 
tain reports  as  to  its  policy,  closed  by  saying  that  their 
policy  was  expressed  in  the  following  words,  "  Neither 
an  inch  of  our  Fatherland,  nor  a  stone  of  our  fortresses," 
whilst  the  Government  of  the  exterior,  assembled  at 
Tours,  issued  on  the  24th  September  a  proclamation 
with  regard  to  the  report  of  Jules  Favre.  "Prussia 
wishes  to  continue  the  war  and  reduce  France  to 
the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power.  Prussia  demands 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  right  of  conquest ;  for  the 
granting  of  an  armistice  Prussia  dares  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Strassburg,  of  Toul,  and  of  Mont  Valerien 
—the  strongest  fort  of  Paris  ;  embittered  Paris  would 
rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins.  To  such  shameless 
demands  the  only  reply  is  war  to  the  death.  France 
takes  up  the  war,'  and  counts  upon  her  children." 

Bismarck  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  Favre,  who  says  :  "  I  found  in  him  a  political  man 
of  business  far  beyond  anything  one  can  imagine  in  this 
I  respect.  He  seems  to  take  into  account  what  really 
exists,  and  directs  his  attention  to  practical  and  positive 
situations,  indifferent  to  everything  that  does  not  lead 
to  a  practical  end."  Yes,  and  this  quality  was  seldom 
shown  more  than  in  his  insistence  on  a  condition 
which  Favre  scouted,  the  surrender  of  Strassburg 
and  Toul,  for  the  latter  fortress  was  secured  within 
three  days  and  the  former  within  seven  days  of  the 
famous  interview  described  above,  viz.  on  the  23rd  and 
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27th  September  respectively,  and  on  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Bismarck.  Metz  followed  their  example 
in  a  month,  and  capitulated  on  the  27th  October. 

On  the  1st  October  Bismarck,  who  allowed  nothing 
to  be  uncontroverted,  replied  to  the  proclamation  of 
24th  September  by  pointing  out  that  France  without 
Algeria  had  38  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  Algeria, 
which  supplied  so  many  of  her  soldiers,  four  millions 
more,  so  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  being  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power  by  losing  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  was  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  cession  of  the  countries  demanded 
by  Germany,  and  three  days  later  refused  all  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  German  leaders  for  famine 
or  other  catastrophes  which  might  occur  in  Paris, 
protesting  that  the  French  by  their  refusal  of  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice  were  alone  responsible  for  all 
consequences  which  might  still  take  place  if  matters 
were  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Favre  desired  to  send 
a  weekly  courier  from  the  members  of  the  Government 
who  had  remained  in  Paris  to  the  assembly  at  Tours, 
but  the  ever  watchful  Bismarck  replied  to  this  request 
that  for  military  reasons  only  open  despatches  could  be 
sent. 

On  the  5th  October  the  German  headquarters  were 
removed  from  Ferrieres  to  Versailles.  Here  Bismarck 
took  up  his  residence  in  No.  12  Eue  de  Provence, 
belonging  to  Madame  de  Jesse,  who  had  fled  before 
the  city  was  invested.  It  had,  which  always  attracted 
Bismarck,  a  large  garden,  and  for  his  own  use  he,  as 
usual,  with  his  simple  habits,  only  appropriated  one 
room,  the  billiard  room  being  arranged  as  an  office. 
This  house  soon  became  the  focus  of  European  politics, 
the  stage  of  war  policy  and  negotiations  for  peace. 
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Here,  amongst  others,  General  Boyer  arrived  from  Metz 
as  ambassador  from  Marshal  Bazaine  to  endeavour  to 
arrange  with  Bismarck  the  capitulation  of  that  army 
under  condition  of  a  free  withdrawal ;  his  mission  was 
fruitless.  Here  also  Thiers,  on  the  advice  of  the  neutral 
Powers,  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor.  This 
patriotic  Frenchman  had  received  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  during  his  mission,  but  no  substantial  aid. 

I  Great  hopes  were  entertained  from  Thiers'  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles. A  great  historian  and  an  experienced  statesman, 
ho  possessed  most  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  country- 
men. Besides  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  war,  and  in 
the  legislative  assembly  in  June,  1870,  had  referred  to 
Bismarck  as  not  only  a  powerful  and  successful  states- 
man, but  also  as  wise,  moderate;  and  without  doubt 
peace-loving.  In  this  w^ay  Thiers  was  somewhat  of  a 
IK't'sona  grata,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
if  not  indeed  at  his  desire,  Bismarck  stretched  to  the 
utmost  possible  the  conditions  for  an  armistice  of  25 
to  .58  days,  in  order  to  enable  the  French  leaders  to 

I  call  by  an  election  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Bismarck  imposed  only  that  the  status 
quo  of  the  armies  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
negotiations  seemed  as  if  they  would  result  favourably; 
but  on  Thiers  requiring  that  Paris  should  be  allowed 
to  obtain  ample  provisions,  Bismarck  at  once  inquired 
as  to  the  military  equivalent,  and  on  Thiers  replying 
that  he  was  not  empowered  to  grant  any  equivalent, 
the  negotiations  were  at  once  broken  off. 

Thiers,  who  had  been  warned  by  Bismarck  of  the  risk 
of  returning  to  Paris,  left  in  the  direction  of  the  city, 
and  met  Jules  Favre  at  a  place  previously  arranged  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  riot  had  already  broken  out  in 
Paris,  and  the  ministers  were  almost  powerless  ;  and 
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Thiers  says  in  his  report,  "With  a  sorrowful  heart  I  left 
Monsieur  Jules  Favre  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and 
returned  to  Versailles,  when,  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  6th  November,  I  received  definite  instructions 
to  break  off  the  negotiations,  to  leave  the  German  headf 
quarters  immediately  and  proceed  to  Tours,  and  remain 
there  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  In  deep 
distress  I  took  leave  of  Monsieur  de  Bismarck." 

On  the  8th  November  another  peace  negotiator 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Archbishop  Ledochowski  of 
Posen,  who,  it  is  said,  offered  the  good  offices  of  the 
Pope  to  secure  peace,  in  consideration  of  his  being  freed 
from  his  captivity.  It  is  said  the  Chancellor  looked  upon 
this,  remembering  the  action  of  the  Ultramontanes  before 
and  during  the  war,  too  much  like  "  La  moutarde  apres 
le  diner"  that  the  price  of  the  intervention  had  too 
worldly  an  odour  to  permit  any  faith  in  the  proposed 
negotiations,  so  the  messenger  left  the  headquarters 
without  even  a  serious  discussion. 

About  this  time  Bismarck  received  a  more  pleasant 
visitor.  Herr  Jolly,  the  minister  of  Baden,  brought 
him  a  pen  from  a  manufacturer,  Herr  Bessinger,  of 
Pforzheim,  with  the  desire  that  he  would  sign  with  it 
the  "  Third  Treaty  of  Paris,"  to  whom  Bismarck  said  : 

"I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty  how  to  express  my 
thanks.  At  a  time  when  the  sword  of  the  German 
nation  has  accomplished  such  glorious  deeds,  it  is 
paying  too  high  an  honour  to  the  pen  to  form  it  in 
such  a  costly  manner.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  use  to 
which  this  pen  is  intended  in  the  service  of  the  Father- 
land may  secure  for  her  a  lasting  prosperity  in  a  happy 
peace,  and  I  may  promise,  with  God's  help,  that  in  my 
hand  it  shall  sign  nothing  that  is  not  worthy  of  German 
sentiment  or  of  the  German  sword." 
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But  the  days  of  peace  were  still  far  distant.  Bismarck 
had  not  confined  his  labours  merely  to  negotiating  peace 
\\ith  the  different  visitors  and  deputations,  but  had 
lieen  steadily  advancing  his  great  work,  the  aim  of  all 
his  wishes  and  of  all  his  efforts  :  the  unity  of  Germany 
under  Prussia's  leadership.  He  had,  by  his  consummate 
tact,  gained  more  and  more  the  confidence,  if  not 
the  esteem,  of  the  southern  States.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  proof  of  his  transcendent  genius  more  convincing 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  converted  the  hostile 
southern  States  into  such  warm  allies  that  they  already 
took  the  initiative,  through  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  finally  proposing  the 
(u-nnan  Empire. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  Bismarck  was  firm  in  his 
former  position  to  exercise  no  pressure  on  the  southern 
States,  and  it  was  at  their  initiative,  and  after  petitions 
from  some  of  the  large  cities,  that  he  sent  Minister 
Delbriick,  President  of  the  Reichs  Chancellor's  office,  to 
Munich,  to  confer  with  the  Bavarian  minister,  von 
Mittnacht  the  Wurtemberg  minister  being  also  at  the 

:  meeting. 

The  desire  of  the  four  States  to  enter   the  North 

j  German  Bund  was  so  strong  that  Bismarck  invited 
th<>  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  to  a  confer- 

jence  at  Versailles.  After  arranging  and  cbnfirming 
the  principles  upon  which  the  union  should  be  carried 
out,  he  left  the  further  negotiations  to  the  faithful 
Delbriick,  with  Koon  to  advise  on  military  points,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  the  four  southern  Powers. 
With  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  the  negotiations  were 
not  so  smooth,  as  one  or  two  special  points  were 
raised.  These  however  were  eventually  settled,  and  the 
treaties  were  finally  signed,  first  with  Baden  and 
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Hesse,1  on  the  15th  November,  with  Wurtemberg  on  the 
25th  November,  after  the  treaty  with  Bavaria  had  been 
signed  late  in  the  night  of  the  23rd.  "  It  is  an  event," 
calmly  remarked  Bismarck  to  his  companions  ;  and,  after 
some  reflection,  "  The  press  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  he 
who  eventually  writes  history  in  the  usual  style  may 
blame  our  arrangement.  He  may  say  the  stupid  fellow 
ought  to  have  asked  more,  he  would  have  obtained  it,  they 
would  have  been  obliged ;  and  he  may  be  right  with  his 
obliged.  It  was  more  important  to  me  that  the  people 
should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  matter ;  and  I 
know  they  departed  quite  overjoyed.  I  would  not  press  • 
them.  I  would  not  turn  the  situation  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  treaty  has  its  defects,  but  it  is  all 
the  stronger.  I  reckon  it  the  most  important  of  that 
which  we  have  accomplished  in  recent  years."  Beust, 
formerly  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Bismarck's  policy, 
referred  to  the  unity  of  Germany  under  Prussia's  leader- 
ship as  an  act  of  historical  portent,  an  event  of  the  first 
rank  in  modern  development  of  Europe. 

The  treaties  were  successively  confirmed  by  the 
North  German  Bund,  by  the  Bund  Council,  and  by 
the  respective  provincial  parliaments.  Thus  was  com- 
pleted the  great  edifice  which  Bismarck  had  been  rearing 
with  such  tenacity  of  purpose  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  in  a  few  \veeks  was  to  receive  its  final 
adornment  in  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Crown.  During 
the  discussion  on  the  treaties  in  the  Reichstag,  Minister 
Delbruck  informed  the  Assembly  that  King  Ludwig  II. 
of  Bavaria  had  proffered  a  request  to  the  King  of  i 
Prussia  to  assume  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
and  that  the  new  Bund  should  be  named  the  German 

1  That  part  of  Hesse  south  of  the  Maine,  the  district  north  of  the  Maine 
being  already,  as  we  have  seen,  a  member  of  the  Bund. 
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Kmpire.  The  Reichstag,  on'  the  9th  December,  re- 
solved to  send  a  deputation  to  the  King  at  Versailles 
asking  him.  by  accepting  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  to 
down  the  great  work  of  Union. 

King  William  received  the  deputation  in  the  recep- 
tion-room of  the  prefecture  on  Sunday,  18th  Dec.,  after 
morning  service,  surrounded  by  the  Chancellor'  and 
all  the  Princes  and  important  personages  then  at 
Versailles.  The  King  took  up  his  position  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  deputation 
entered,  led  by  Dr.  Simson,  President  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. In  a  short  but  impressive  speech  he  explained 
the  object  and  the  purpose  of  the  deputation.  He 

\  reminded  the  monarch  of  the  hostile  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed,  and  the  movements  taken  against 
Prussia  from  this  city,  near  the  very  spot  on  which 
they  stood,  comparing  it  with  their  present  brilliant 
position  and  prospects,  if  God  will  give  further  help 
and  blessing.  He  then  presented  the  petition  to 
"His  most  excellent  and  mighty  King,  most  gracious 

I  King  and  Lord."  Recapitulating  how  enthusiastically 
the  people  had  risen  at  his  call,  and  the  sacrifices  they 
had  made,  he  gave  voice  to  the  firm  resolve  of  the 
nation  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  until  a  peace  was 
arranged,  which,  through  safe  frontiers,  would  serve 

|  as  a    guarantee    against  the    attacks    of  its   ambitious 

1  neighbours,  concluding  with  the  words : 

"  In  conjunction  with  the  Princes  of  Germany,  the 
North  German  Reichstag  approaches  your  Majesty 
with  the  prayer  that  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to 
consecrate  the  work  of  union  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Imperial  Crown.  The  German  Crown  on  the 
head  of  your  Majesty  will,  to  the  re-erected  empire 
of  the  German  nation,  re-open  days  of  power,  of  peace, 
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of  prosperity,  and  of  assured  liberty  under  protection  of 
the  law.  .  .  .  May  it  soon  be  granted  to  the  people 
that  the  Emperor,  crowned  with  glory,  restores  peace 
to  the  nation.  Powerful  and  victorious  in  war,  united 
Germany  has  proved  itself  under  its  noblest  commander- 
in-chief;  powerful  and  peace-loving  will  the  united 
German  Empire  prove  itself  under  its  Emperor. 
''Your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  devoted  and  faithful, 

The  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Bund." 

Bismarck  handed  the  monarch  the  reply,  which  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen, — Whilst  I  receive  you  here  on  foreign 
soil,  far  from  .the  German  frontier,  my  first  necessity  is, 
to  give  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence 
whose  wondrous  dispensation  brings  us  together  in  the 
old  French  capital.  God  has  given  us  the  victory  in  a 
measure  for  which  I  could  scarcely  have  desired  to  hope 
or  to  pray  when  in  the  summer  of  this  year  I  claimed 
your  support  in  this  heavy  war."  Then  thanking  the 
army,  and  thanking  the  deputation  for  all  their  patriotic 
utterances,  and  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  union  initiated  by  the  southern  States,  he  concluded  : 
"  The  request  addressed  to  me  by  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  as  to  re-instituting  the  imperial  dignity  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  has  filled  me  with  deep  emotion. 
You,  gentlemen,  bring  me  in  the  name  of  the  North 
German  Reichstag  the  request  not  to  decline  the  call  thus 
addressed  to  me.  I  gladly  accept  from  your  words  the 
expression  of  the  confidence  and  of  the  wishes  of  the 
North  German  Reichstag.  But  you  know  that  this 
question  touching  such  important  interests  and  such 
great  remembrances  of  the  German  nation  cannot  be 
decided  by  my  own  feeling,  nor  by  my  own  judgment 
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nor  by  my  own  resolve.  Only  in  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  German  princes  and  Free  cities,  in  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  German  nation  and  of  the  representatives, 
will  I  recognize  the  call  of  Providence  which  I  dare 
follow  in  confidence  upon  God's  blessing.  It  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  you  as  it  is  to  me  that  I  have  received 
from  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  news  that 
the  agreement  of  all  German  princes  and  Free  cities  is 
assured,  and  the  official  intimation  of  this  is  about  to 
be  given." 

A  hearty  "  Hoch  "  for  King  William,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  German  army,  raised  by  Dr.  Simson,  closed 
the  audience,  which  had  lasted  but  half  an  hour.  So 
quickly  do  great  dramas  pass  over  the  stage  of  national 
as  of  personal  life.  A  month  later,  on  the  1 8th  January,1 
1871,  was  the  day  chosen  for  carrying  this  great  event 
into  full  consummation.  As  this  was  the  crowning  act 
in  the  great  work  to  which  Bismarck  had  devoted  him- 
self, I  give  it  at  some  little  length. 

This  great  assembly  met  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
in  the  very  place  in  which  so  many  attacks  had  been 
planned  against  Germany.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Versailles  will  remember  the  Mirror  Salon  and 
1  the  various  pictures  which  are  there  exhibited,  showing 
I  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  and  others, 
and  the  overthrow  and  degradation  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  powers,  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
An  altar  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  the  long 
side  walls  were  lined  with  representatives  of  the  troops 
who  had  brought  their  banners  to  Versailles,  and  which 
hung  from  the  walls  in  honour  of  this  great  event.  At 
noon  the  King  entered  the  salon  followed  by  the 

*A  historical  day  in  Prussia,  as  on  it  many  crowning  events  in  her 
history  had  taken  place. 

2A 
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princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  the  various  princes  then 
at  Versailles.  The  King  took  his  place  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  assembly  before  the  altar.  At  his  side  stood 
the  generals  and  ministers,  and  at  the  head  of  the  left 
wing  the  Chancellor,  Count  Bismarck.  After  singing 
"  Be  praise  and  honour  to  God  in  the  highest,"  the 
Crown  Prince  gave  the  command  "  Helmets  off  for 
prayer,"  when  the  pastor  Rogge,  in  an  eloquent  prayer, 
implored  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  their  great 
work;  then  taking  for  his  text  the  21st  Psalm,  "The 
king  shall  joy  in  thy  strength,  0  Lord,  ...  for  Thou 
preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness  :  Thou 
set  Lest  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his  head."  In  an 
eloquent  address  he  said,  "  These  places  speak  to  us 
how  a  haughty  spirit  comes  before  a  fall,"  and  dwelling 
on  that  thought,  and  on  the  various  attacks  that  had 
been  made  upon  Germany  from  that  place  he  said, 
"The  man  who  built  his  throne  upon  the  masses,  and 
upon  the  majority  of  votes,  and  who,  struck  with  blind- 
ness, began  this  war,  has  been  hardly  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  God.  Wherever  we  look  in  this  room  the 
*  mene,  mene,  tekel '  stands  in  burning  letters  on  the 
walls.  To  God  in  the  heights  alone  be  the  glory. 
The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  wonderful.  .  .  .  What 
our  fathers  longed  for  in  vain  in  prosecuting  former 
sturdy  wars  against  the  same  enemy,  what  the  youths 
in  their  enthusiasm  aspired  after,  what  the  poets  in 
those  days  sang  in  clearest  tones,  what  the  songs  of 
our  people  proclaimed  to  us  as  a  distant  dream,  we 
see  to-day  become  a  reality.  We  see  the  German  j 
Empire  again  erected,  united  in  all  its  families,  and 
its  Emperor  again  restored  to  the  Empire.  'Lord, 
how  unsearchable  are  thy  judgments,  and  thy  ways 
past  finding  out.' ' 
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After  another  hymn,  "Now  thank  we  all  our  God," 
and  the  blessing  having  been  pronounced,  the  King 
inarched  through  the  assembly,  and,  ascending  the 
banner-decked  stage  with  the  Crown  Prince  on  his 
ri^lit  and  his  faithful  Chancellor  on  his  left,  addressed 
the  "most  excellent  princes  and  co-members  of  the 
Bund"  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Thanking  them 
for  conferring  upon  him  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Germany,  and  saying  that  he  had  already 
expressed  to  them  in  writing  his  resolution  to  accept 
it,  he  concluded  as  follows  : 

'  This  resolution  I  have  taken  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  succeed,  with  God's  assistance,  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  connected  with  the  Imperial  dignity  for  the 
blessing  of  Germany.  To  the  German  people  I  com- 
municate my  resolve  by  a  proclamation  which  I 
publish  to-day,  and  which  I  now  request  my  Chancellor 
to  read." 

Bismarck  then  read  the  proclamation,  formally 
confirming  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  closing  with  the  following  words : 

'  We  accept  the  Imperial  dignity  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  duty  to  protect  with  German  fidelity  the 
!  rights  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  members  to  preserve 
.peace,  and  to  defend  the  independence  of  Germany 
supported  by  the  united  power  of  the  people.  We 
accept  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  granted  to  the 
German  people  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  severe 
and  self-denying  battles  by  a  lasting  peace,  and  within 
the  boundaries  which  will  guarantee  to  the  Fatherland 
that  safety  against  renewed  attacks  by  France,  of 
which  for  centuries  they  have  been  deprived.  May 
God  help  us  and  our  successors  to  the  Imperial  crown 
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to  become  protectors  of  the  German  Empire,  not  by 
warlike  conquest,  but  in  the  goods  and  gifts  of  peace, 
in  the  fields  of  national  progress,  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  Chancellor  retired,  when  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  raised 
his  helmet,  and  in  a  loud  voice  called,  "Long  live  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  William."  The  great  assembly 
joined  in  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  with  the  sounds  of 
the  people's  hymn,  "  Hail  to  thee  with  victory 
crowned,"  the  great  convention  closed,  having  lasted 
only  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Thus  was  Bismarck's  great  life-work  finished  in  spite 
of  opposition  and  obstacles  which  might  have  appalled 
the  bravest,  and  in  the  proud  words  of  Coriolanus, 
he  might  have  written  over  it,  "Alone  I  did  it." 

He  was  now  naturally  desirous  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
The  French  made  a  desperate  sally  by  Mont  Valerien 
the  very  day  after  the  Emperor's  proclamation,  but : 
were  driven  back  with  such  slaughter  as  gave  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fruitlessness  of  continuing  the 
struggle,  in  addition  to  which  food  was  becoming 
scarce,  and  the  tempers  of  the  people  such  that 
scenes  of  bloodshed  were  not  infrequent. 

Jules  Favre  therefore  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  secure  from  Bismarck  an  armistice  to  elect 
a  Government,  and  also  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for 
peace.  With  this  object,  on  22nd  January  he  wrote  to 
Bismarck,  and  entrusted  the  despatch  to  Captain  Count  | 
d'Hdrisson,  who  in  his  well-known  book,  Journal 
dun  officier  d'ordonnance,  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  those  terrible  days,  and  of  the  painful  negotiations 
with  the  Chancellor.  With  great  difficulty  this  clis- 
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tinguished  officer  succeeded  in  delivering  the  despatch 
the  next  day  as  desired,  and  brought  back  the  reply 
that  Bismarck  was  ready  to  receive  the  French  states- 
man either  that  evening  or  the  following  morning. 
Favre  decided  to  lose  no  time,  and  at  once  started 
for  Versailles,  when  by  the  tact  and  courage  of 
tin-  gallant  captain  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
French  lines,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Prussian  chief.  A 
great  many  accounts  are  given  of  these  famous  negoti- 
ations, but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  succinct 
narration  of  their  course. 

After  the  first  civilities  had  been  expressed,  Favre 
having  said  he  came  to  re-open  the  negotiations  of 
Ferrieres,  Bismarck  bluntly  replied  that  the  situation 
was  no  longer  the  same,  adding,  "  and  if  you  still  hold 
to  the  same  principle  as  then,  '  Not  an  inch  of  our  terri- 
tory, not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,'  then  it  is  needless 
to  talk  further.  My  time  is  precious ;  so  is  yours.  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  wasting  it."  He  also 
pointed  to  the  chances  of  negotiating  with  Napo- 
leon III.,  with  whom  he  hoped  he  could  soon  come  to 
terms,  and  that  in  making  terms  with  the  republic 
lit1  was  acknowledging  a  legality  it  did  not  possess, 
land  that  Napoleon  if  he  returned  might  shoot  them 
*  as  rebels.  "If  he  returns,"  exclaimed  Favre,  "  there 
will  be  civil  war  ;  we  will  have  anarchy."  "  Are  you  so 
certain  of  that  ? "  calmly  asked  Bismarck,  adding, 
"besides,  I  do  not  see  how  a  civil  war  could  harm  us 
Germans."  Bismarck  then  proceeded  to  obtain  from 
Favre  the  acknowledgment  of  the  chief  conditions  of 
peace,  without  which  further  negotiations  would  be 
useless,  viz.  a  cession  of  territory,  and  a  war  indemnity. 
This  done,  they  proceeded  to  settle  the  terms  for  an 
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armistice.       Bismarck     stated    briefly     the    conditions 
which  were 

(1)  The  surrender  of  the  French  garrison,  consisting 
of   450,000    men    with   their   arms   and    colours,    who 
would  remain    prisoners   of  war  in   Paris,   the  officers 
only  retaining  their  swords. 

(2)  The  disarming  of  the  National  Guard. 

(3)  The  surrender  of  the  forts,  and  that  the  German 
army    should    march    through    Paris — which    he    was 
willing  to  restrict  to  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  surrender  of  the  garrison,  and  the  march 
through  Paris  called  forth  the  greatest  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Favre.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
Bismarck  was  immovable  ;  as  to  the  second  he  said  : 
"  Personally  I  would  give  way  to  you  as  to  not 
marching  into  Paris,  but  the  King  and  the  military 
insist  on  it.  It  is  a  reward  for  our  army.  If,  after 
my  return  home,  I  were  to  meet  some  poor  devil 
with  a  wooden  leg — he  would  say  :  '  The  leg  which 
I  left  by  the  walls  of  Paris  gave  me  the  right  to 
complete  my  conquests.  This  diplomatist,  who  is  in 
possession  of  his  sound  limbs,  prevented  me.'  I  must 
not  offend  natural  public  opinion  in  this  matter." 
The  interview  lasted  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  was  resumed  the  next  morning.  We  can  well 
believe  Captain  d'Herisson  when  he  says  that  Favre, 
when  he  met  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
exclaimed :  "  How  I  suffer ;  my  God,  how  I  suffer. 
Oh  my  head,  my  head  ! " 

Eventually  Bismarck  yielded  as  to  the  marching  into 
Paris,  intimating  that  the  condition  would  likely  be 
re-inserted  when  negotiating  for  peace.  He  also  yielded 
at  Favre's  request  to  the  National  Guard  retaining  their 
arms,  but  added  the  prophetic  words  :  "Be  it  so,  you 
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a  ic  making  a  blunder,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  have 
to  reckon  with  the  arms  which  you"  have  the  imprud- 
ence to  leave  with  these  favoured  ones." 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Favre  and  Bismarck  were 
a o- reed  upon  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  were 
those  at  first  recapitulated  by  the  Chancellor  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  concessions  just  mentioned,  and 
which  were  approved  by  Favre's  colleagues,  and  finally 
signed,  on  the  28th. 

o 

Favre  relates  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  on  accompanying  him 
to  his  carriage,  Bismarck  said  :  "  'As  we  have  got  so  far 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  breaking  off  is  possible  ;  if  you 
are  of  this  opinion  we  will  stop  the  firing  to-night' ;  £to 
which,'"  says  Favre,  "I  replied,  deeply  moved:  'I 
would  have  prayed  for  this  yesterday,  but  as  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  represent  conquered  Paris,  I  would  not 
ask  a  favour ;  I  gladly  accept  your  after  offer,  it  is  the 
first  consolation  I  have  found  in  our  misfortune.  The 
thought  to  me  was  unbearable  that  unnecessary  blood 
was  being  shed  whilst  we  were  negotiating  the  con- 
ditions of  an  armistice.'  '  Well  then,'  said  the  Chan- 
I  cellor,  '  it  is  agreed  on  both  sides,  orders  will  be  given 
that  firing  ceases  at  midnight.  See  to  it  that  your 
orders  are  strictly  carried  out ! '  'I  promised  this,  but 
asked  him  for  the  permission  that  the  last  shot  should 
fall  from  our  lines.' '  Oh,  vanity  !  !  Favre  after  relating 
how  grenades  fell  near  him  on  his  return  journey  from 
Versailles,  thus  describes  the  close.  "  At  a  quarter  to 
twelve  I  stood  on  the  stone  balcony  of  the  office  for 
foreign  affairs  which  overlooked  the  Seine,  the  artillery 
from  our  forts  and  that  of  the  German  army  gave 
proof  of  the  fearful  thunderbolts.  Midnight  struck,  one 
last  shot  pealed  forth,  sending  its  echoes  far  and  wide, 
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which  repeated  themselves  again  and  again,  becoming 
weaker,  and  gradually  dying  away.  Then  silence 
reigned  around.  This  was  the  first  repose  for  many 
weeks."  The  armistice  expired  on  the  19th  February, 
but  Bismarck  afterwards  willingly  extended  it  to  the 
26th,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  negotiating 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Meantime  the  national 
assembly  had  met  at  Bordeaux,  confirmed  the  armistice, 
and  appointed  Adolph  Thiers  chief  of  the  executive, 
and  empowered  him  and  Jules  Favre  (who  continued 
to  be  foreign  minister),  with  a  commission  consisting 
of  fifteen  members,  to  negotiate  peace  at  the  Ger- 
man head-quarters.  On  the  24th  February  the 
Due  de  Broglie  desired  Lord  Granville  to  try  to 
procure  a  further  prolongation  of  the  armistice, 
so  that  the  negotiations  should  not  be  unknown  to 
Europe,  and  also  to  propose  arbitration  upon  the 
amount  of  the  war  indemnity.  The  first  the  British 
Government  declined  to  do,  feeling  that  such  a  pro- 
longation would  not  be  granted,  but  decided  to  make 
representations  to  Germany  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
war  indemnity,  and  to  offer  her  good  offices  to  both 
parties  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Lord  Odo  Russell,  then  at 
the  German  head-quarters  at  Versailles,  was  instructed 
accordingly,  but  Bismarck  wanted  no  interference,  so 
Lord  Odo  Russell  made  the  same  experience  at  Versailles 
as  Benedetti  had  made  at  Nikolsburg.  The  Chancellor 
could  not  find  time  to  receive  him  until  he  had  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  France, 
so  the  British  diplomatist  was  obliged  to  report  to 
London  that  the  German  Chancellor  was  so  much 
engaged  with  the  French  negotiations  that  he  was 
unable  to  receive  any  one  else. 

Thus  at  Versailles,  as  at  Nikolsburg,  he  was  left  alone 
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with  the  opposed  negotiators.  He  stated  the  con- 
ditions shortly  but  calmly.  The  cession  of  Alsace  with 
Belfort,  of  German  Lorraine  with  Metz,  and  the 
payment  of  six  milliards  francs,  which  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  five  milliards.  When  Thiers  insisted  that 
two  milliards  was  ample  for  indemnification,  Bismarck, 
with  that  mastery  of  detail  which  so  characterized  him, 
pointed  out  the  expense  on  the  war  treasury  alone 
exceeded  two  milliards.  He  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  sums  that  would  be  required  for  replacing  the 
material  .wasted  in  the  war,  for  the  support  of  the 
wounded,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  and  intimated  that 
the  sum  of  five  milliards  could  on  no  account  be  reduced. 
The  French  negotiators,  though  now  absolutely 
defenceless  from  a  military  point,  fought  this  battle 
with  courage,  earnestness,  and  ability,  and  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  Chancellor  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  place  to  several  scenes.  One  especially  is  well 
known.  When  Bismarck  named  the  war  indemnity, 
Thiers  sprang  from  his  chair  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
almost  choking  with  indignation,  "  Ah,  this  is  a  veritable 
spoliation  ;  it  '  is  an  indignity  ! "  upon  which 
Bismarck  ceased  speaking  French  and  spoke  in  German; 
upon  which  Thiers  complained,  "  But,  Monsieur  the 
Count,  you  know  well  that  I  do  not  know  German  at 
all."  To  which  Bismarck  very  quickly  replied  that 
he  regretted  to  find  from  Thiers'  expression  that  he, 
Bismarck,  did  not  know  French  sufficiently  well  to 
understand  the  reference  to  Findigniti,  that  for  the 
future  on  such  an  important  matter  they  would  speak 
German,  when  he  would  be  sure  both  of  what  he  said 

1 "  Ah,  c'est  une  spoliation  veritable  ;  c'est  une  indignite." 
2 "  Mais,  Monsieur  le  comte,  vous  savez  bien  que   je  ne   sais   point 
llallemand." 
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and  heard ;  adding,  "  I  know  no  reason  why  we  did 
not  do  this  from  the  first."  He  then  repeated  the 
conditions  in  German,  and  the  description  he  gave 
later  of  the  effect  of  this  stroke  is  most  interesting. 
"These  tactics  had  a  strange  effect.  Jules  Favre 
stretched  his  arms  towards  heaven,  his  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  hurried 
into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  pressed  his  head  against 
the  wall,  as  if  he  would  not  be  witness  to  the  humilia- 
tion offered  to  the  representatives  of  France  in  being 
forced  to  continue  the  negotiations  in  German.  Thiers 
looked  away  over  his  spectacles  with  an  angry  manner, 
then  hurried  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  let 
the  pen  run  feverishly  over  the  paper.  His  eyes  flamed 
behind  his  glasses,  his  mouth  was  distorted  with  rage, 
with  a  hasty  movement  he  reached  me  the  paper,  saying 
with  a  hoarse  almost  harsh  voice,  "  Is  it  that  which 
you  wish?"  Bismarck  replied  with  a  smile  that  on 
that  basis  the  negotiations  could  be  continued  in 
French.  I  have  again  recourse  to  Favre's  report,  who 
says,  "  We  emphasized  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
we  were  capable  the  consideration  of  the  misfortune 
to  Metz  accruing  from  German  annexation ;  our  exer- 
tions were  in  vain,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  the  same  with  Belfort,  had  Thiers 
not  been  able  by  his  courage,  patriotism,  grief,  and 
matchless  eloquence  to  move  Count  Bismarck.  After 
pointing  out  that  Belfort  had  always  been  French, 
what  tender  ties  bound  it  to  France,  and  feeling  that 
Bismarck  remained  inflexible,  he  exclaimed,  "Well 
then,  be  it  as  you  wish,  Sir  Count ;  these  negotiations 
are  only  a  pretext,  we  have  the  appearance  of  consulting 
with  you,  but  must  come  under  your  yoke.  We  ask 
for  a  purely  French  town,  you  refuse  to  give  it  to  us; 
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that  is  tantamount  to  confessing  that  you  have  resolved 
on  a  war  of  annihilation  against  us.  Carry  it  out, 
rob  us  of  our  provinces,  burn  down  our  houses,  murder 
our  peaceful  inhabitants ;  in  a  word,  finish  your  work, 
we  will  resist  you  to  our  last  breath.  We  may  perhaps 
be  destroyed,  but  not  dishonoured." 

Favre  says,  "  Bismarck  was  evidently  moved  by  the 
deep  emotion  of  Thiers";  it  may  well  be  believed,  but  he 
also  knew  that  there  was  a  feeling  among  all  the  great 
European  Powers  and  even  in  America  that  some  reason- 
able conditions  of  peace  should  be  proposed,  and  that 
any  actual  interference  would  be  unpleasant.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  Bismarck  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with 
him,  saying  he  would  only  be  too  glad  if  he  could  meet 
his  wishes,  but  that  he  would  perform  an  ill  office  to 
promise  what  he  could  not  perform.  That  he  must  obey 
the  King's  command,  who  alone  had  the  power  to 
modify  the  conditions,  but  that  he  would  like  to  con- 
sult Count  Moltke,  as  with  his  help  he  might  be 
stronger  in  his  representation  to  the  King.  After 
consultation  with  Moltke,  Bismarck  said  they  would 
give  up  the  march  through  Paris,  if  the  French  repre- 
sentatives would  consent  to  cede  Belfort ;  to  which 
Thiers  replied,  they  preferred  to  retain  Belfort,  that 
however  much  they  shrank  from  opening  the  gates  of 
"  undesecrated  Paris "  to  the  foeman,  they  would  con- 
sider the  mourning  of  Paris  as  the  redemption  mourning 
for  Belfort.  The  King  agreed  to  abandon  the  claim  to 
Belfort,  and  with  this  modification  and  the  reduction  of 
the  original  claim  for  money  compensation  from  six 
to  five  milliard  francs,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
agreed  to  on  the  evening  of  25th  February,  and  on 
the  following  day  were  signed  by  Bismarck,  Favre, 
and  Thiers,  and  confirmed  on  the  part  of  Bavaria, 
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Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  by  a  supplementary  clause, 
explaining  the  altered  condition  of  these  States  since  the 
Treaty  of  Prague.  Bismarck  used,  as  he  had  promised, 
the  Pforzheim  pen,  and  after  all  had  signed  he  shool 
Thiers  by  the  hand,  saying,  "You  are  the  last  mi 
upon  whom  France  should  have  laid  this  painful  task, 
for,  of  all  Frenchmen,  you  have  the  least  deserved  it." 

Bismarck,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  had  evidently  a  deep 
regard  for  Thiers,  of  whom  he  once  said,  "  The  Frencl 
have  not  been  just  towards  poor  Thiers.     He  was  the 
inost  distinctive  personality  in  France  at  that  time 
have  found  in  those  with  whom  I  had  intercourse, 
was    overtaken  by    sympathy    for  the  little,  old   rm 
who  here  arid  there  crossed  the  lines  which  divided  us 
from  Paris,  anxious  to  make  peace,  but  tormented  b] 
the.  demands  of  those  who   remained  behind   in  Paris 
Thiers  fought  like  a  beau  diable ;    Favre  wept,  threi 
himself  into    tragical    attitudes/and    matters  did  not 
make  progress." 

The  treaty  was   confirmed    by  the    Government 
Bordeaux,  a   few   days   longer   armistice    having   beei 
granted  for  that  purpose.     On  the  1st  March  the  Kinj 
reviewed  the  troops  at  Long  Champs,  and  from  this 
portion  of  the  army,  some  30,000  men,  marched  in1 
Paris,  through  the   Champs  Elysees,  to  the  Tuileries 
Bismarck  rode  with  the  troops  as  far  as  the  Arc 
Triomphe    and    was    the    object    of    much    attention, 
Accoutred   in    his    cuirassier    uniform    and   helmet,    oi 
which  the  Frenchmen  had  so  often  heard,  the  cry  wi 
raised  ever  and  anon,  "  Voila  Bismarck  !  "    There  seeme 
more   of  curiosit}^  than  of  hostility,   only  at  the  Ai 
de    Triomphe,    as   he   stopped    a   moment,    an  ill-ch 
wild-looking    Frenchman    pushed    through    the    crow< 
and  with  a  threatening  manner   pressed  close   to  th< 
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Chancellor's  horse.  Bismarck,  with  easy  grace,  took  a 
ci.^ar,  and  asked  the  Frenchman  for  a  light,  who,  with 
the  courtesy  of  his  nation,  at  once  gave  it,  when 
Bismarck  calmly  lighted  his  cigar,  thanked  the  man, 
and  rode  quietly  back  to  Versailles.1 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  headquarters  at  Versailles 
were  broken  up,  and  Bismarck  started  on  his  homeward 
journey  on  the  following  day.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  and  Germany,  even  through  wider 
domains,  many  a  heart  with  joy  and  thankfulness 
breathed  from  its  inward  emotion  the  well-known  words 
of  Schiller:  "  Vorbei,  geendet  ist  der  Krieg." 

Bismarck  travelled  by  Lagny,  Metz,  Saarbrlick,  Kreuz- 
nach,  Mayence,  and  Frankfurt,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  March  arrived  at  Potsdam  railway  station  at 
Berlin.  Everywhere  he  had  been  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  nothing  could  touch  his  heart 
so  keenly  as  the  sight  of  two  ladies  with  a  sturdy 
dragoon  officer  wearing  the  iron  cross  on  his  breast,  who 
threw  their  greeting  to  him  in  the  carriage  as  the  train 
drew  up.  These  were  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son.  The 
feelings  called  'forth  by  a  reunion  after  seven  such 
dangerous  and  eventful  months,  belong  to  that  mysteri- 
ous affinity  which  words  cannot  express,  and  which  were 
keenly  felt,  as  with  the  cheering  words,  "De  habt  Ihr 
Euern  Ollen  weder,"  3  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his  bosom. 

1  Some  authorities  say  the  man  used  some  strong  expressions  against 
Bismarck,  who  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  calmly  lit  his  cigar.  I  prefer 
the  light-asking  version,  it  has  a  strong  air  of  probability,  and  shows 
again  how  adroitly  the  Chancellor  could  make  such  important  use  of  even 
a  cigar.  Besides,  Bismarck  himself  is  reported  by  various  members  of 
his  entourage  to  have  told  the  story  in  this  way.  One  account  says  the 
wrathful  Frenchman  gave  him  his  clay  pipe,  not  a  match,  with  which  to 
light  the  cigar. 

2 "  Tis  past,  the  war  is  ended,"  Der  Ring  des  Polykrates  (Schiller). 

3 "There  you  have  your  old  man  again." 


CHAPTER  XL 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR,  1871,   TO 
BISMARCK'S  DISMISSAL,   1890. 

WITH  the  crowning  events  of  1871,  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  the  victorious  ending  of  the 
French  war,  the  interests  which  Bismarck's  marvellous 
and  brilliant  career  had  called  forth  seemed  to  culminate,  j 
Though,  I  dare  say,  few  British  readers  will  care  to 
follow  him  in  the  domain  of  peace,  which  is  said  to  have 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,  I  shall  give 
in  the  remaining  chapters  a  rapid  sketch  of  that  strong 
power  and  influence  which  to  the  very  last  he  continued 
to  exercise,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  acceptable 
to  the  reader,  and  enable  him  to  have  before  him  the 
colossal  figure  of  the  great  Chancellor  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life  to  its  close.  Many  arduous  tasks  lay 
before  him  ;  even  the  peace  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  had  not  been  formally  signed,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress at  Brussels,  met  for  that  purpose,  difficulties  were 
raised  by  the  French,  whilst  the  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mune in  Paris  had  changed  the  state  of  things  entirely, 
and  the  conference  came  to  a  deadlock.  Bismarck  felt 
it  necessary  again  to  put  into  use  his  inflexible  states- 
manship. He  informed  the  French  Government  that 
if  such  violation  of  the  treaty  as  was  taking  place  were 
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persisted  in,  he  would  require  further  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  conditions.  Jules  Favre  was  deputed 
to  meet  Bismarck  at  Frankfurt,  and  after  discussing  the 
points  in  dispute,  the  Chancellor  presented  an  ultimatum 
that  unless  the  treaty  was  at  once  signed,  Germany 
would  proceed  to  take  steps  against  the  state  of  things 
in  Paris,  so  as  to  have  further  securities  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty.  This  threat  had  its  effect,  and  the 
treaty  was  definitely  signed  at  Frankfurt  on  10th  May, 
1871.  Here  Bismarck  was  also  received  with  marks 
of  enthusiastic  devotion  which  raised  strange  memories 
of  former  days. 

The  first  Reichstag  of  united  Germany,  a  united 
Germany  for  which  the  nation  had  longed  and  hoped 
for  many  a  century,  was  summoned  from  Versailles  on 
the  3rd  March,  and  assembled  at  Berlin  on  the  21st 
March,  1871,  when  it  was  addressed  by  its  victorious 
ruler  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  We  have  secured  for  Germany  that  for  which  we 
have  striven  from  the  time  of  our  fathers — her  unity 
and  organic  reform,  the  safety  of  our  boundaries,  and 
the  independence  of  the  development  of  our  national 
rights.  New  Germany,  as  she  comes  forth  out  of  the 
fiery  trial  of  the  war,  will  be  a  reliable  pledge  for 
European  peace,  as  she  is  strong  enough  and  sufficiently 
self-conscious  to  protect  the  management  of  her  own 
affairs,  as  her  exclusive,  but  also  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory inheritance."  And  he  closed  with  the  words : 
"  May  Germany's  imperial  war,  which  we  waged  so 
famously,  be  followed  by  a  not  less  glorious  imperial 
peace,  and  may  the  task  of  the  German  people  for  the 
future  be  confirmed  in  this,  to  prove  itself  as  conqueror 
in  emulation  for  the  blessings  of  peace.  May  God 
direct  it  so." 
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On  the  previous  day  (22nd  March),  being  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  Bismarck  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Prince.  A  week  later  he  was  appointed  Reichs-Kanzler 
(Chancellor  of  the  Empire),  and  received  a  gift  of 
the  spacious  domain  of  Friedrichsruh  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  enormous  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  which  had  been  crowned 
with  such  splendid  success. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  how  the  new  parlia- 
ment was  divided  as  to  parties,  as  these  several  parties 
were  guided  by  leaders  some  of  whose  names  still  appear 
in  the  politics  of  the  present  time.  At  the  election  for 
this  Reichstag,  the  religious  question  had  been  forced 
into  the  foreground,  and  the  Ultramontanes,  with  their 
unrivalled  organization,  left  no  means  untried  to  secure 
the  return  of  their  candidates,  not  only  pledged  but 
enthusiastic  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  influence  of  the  Ultramontanes  was  para- 
mount in  Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  especially  in 
the  Rhine  district,  and  though  strange  to  say  unsuccess- 
ful in  Catholic  Bavaria  and  in  the  south  generally,  they 
succeeded  in  securing  a  party  consisting  of  no  fewer 
than  sixty-three  members,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Germany  there  was  formed  a  party  which 
put  another  interest  above  that  of  their  country — the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Curia.  They  were  known  as 
the  Party  of  the  Centre  (Partei  des  Centrums),  and 
were  lead  by  a  sharp  and  ready  debater,  the  former 
minister  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  an  active  Guelph 
agitator,  Windthorst,  soon  to  become  one  of  Bismarck's 
strongest  adversaries,  and  of  whom  the  Chancellor  once 
said,  "  He  takes  a  large  share  in  the  debates,  but  the  oil 
of  his  words  is  not  of  that  kind  which  heals  wounds, 
but  of  that  which  feeds  flames — the  flames  of  anger." 
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To  the  left  of  the  centre  sat  the  party  of  the 
Free-minded  (Freisinnige).  This  party  consisted  of 
Liberals  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  from  the  moderate 
National  Liberals,  to  the  wildest  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. The  National  Liberals,  who  sat  next  the  centre, 
constituted  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  Chamber, 
and  were  led  by  men  like  Rudolf  von  Bennigsen, 
Miquel,  and  by  Lasker,  who  so  often  charmed  the 
House  by  his  eloquence.  They  were  Bismarck's  firm 
opponents,  but  having  secured  what  they  wanted  in 
foreign  politics,  though  by  means  different  from 
those  they  had  advocated,  were  prepared  to  support 
the  Chancellor  in  his  foreign  policy.  Next  to  the 
National  Liberals  sat  the  Progressive  Party,  led  by 
Eugen  Richter,  one  of  the  most  captivating  speakers 
in  the  House.  The  members  of  this  party  were 
Bismarck's  irreconcilable  foes.  They  stood  by  the 
revolutionary  claims  of  1848,  and  opposed,  as  a  simple 
policy,  everything  proposed  by  the  Government,  "as 
being  contrary  to  his  high  will  whom  we  resist."  Then 
came  the  Social  Democrats.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
what  they  advocated,  or  what  they  opposed,  and  their 
opposition  was  directed  against  everything  as  then 
existing. 

Then,  leaving  the  left,  we  find  on  the  right  of  the 
tribune  the  Conservatives  also  of  various  shades  of 
politics,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Old  Conservatives, 
and  the  Free  Conservatives  or  German  Imperial  party. 
Upon  this  latter  party  the  Government  could  usually 
rely  for  unswerving  support,  but  the  Old  Conservatives, 
Bismarck's  old  associates  and  supporters  in  the  Landtag, 
had  lost  their  sphere  of  activity.  "  Othello's  occupation  " 
was  gone.  They  could  not  realize  that  a  new  spirit  had 
arisen  in  Germany.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
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from  bringing  in  here  a  splendid  word-picture,  drawn 
by  a  well-known  German  author  : 

"On  this  side  of  the  House  stands  by  his  seat  an 
earnest  elderly  man,  with  finely  chiselled  features, 
thoughtful  bearing,  and  firmly  compressed  lips,  his 
hands  generally  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  black 
military  undress  coat.  He  keeps  silence  oftener  than 
he  speaks,  but  when  he  does  indicate  his  intention  to 
speak,  then  every  one  else  is  silent  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  his  may  be  lost.  That  is  Moltke,  whose 
personality  and  name  awaken  in  the  souls  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  Reichstag,  memories  of  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  the  Germans  during  the  recent  wars,  an  ad- 
,te  ready  and  eloquent  not  only  to  defend  the  great 

rs  of  German  unity  and  freedom,  but  also  the  means 
which  those  sublime  ends  were  achieved,  above  all 
defensive  power  of  the  German  people,  upon  which 

ted  the  might  and  dignity  of  the  German  Empire."1 

Germany  "  had  been  set  into  the  saddle."  An 
impulse  towards  progress  had  been  instilled  into  her, 
No  Government  could  now  control  her  on  the  old 
lines.  A  true  Government  must  guide  and  direct  her 
on  the  lines  of  progress  and  development.  Bismarck, 
who,  whilst  teaching  Germany,  had  been  himself  an 
apt  scholar,  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  With  the  same  tact  with  which  he  had 
formerly  engaged  the  influence  and  votes  of  the  Con- 
servatives, he,  now  that  they  had  fallen  behind, 
utilized  the  support  of  the  other  factions  of  the  House 
to  which  we  have  referred.  I  am  aware  that  he  is 
often  blamed  for  having  at  this  time  changed  his 
political  principles,  but  this  can  only  be  the  result  of 

superficial    observation.       He    did    not    change    his 

1  Fedor  von  Kb'ppen,  Furst  Otto  von  Bismarck. 
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political  principles  as  did  Disraeli,  from  Liberal  to 
Conservative,  or  as  did  Gladstone,  from  being  "  the 
rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories,"  to 
becoming  the  most  pronounced  Eadical  leader  of  the 
century.  The  truth  is  he  had  no  political  principles 
so  far  as  party  ties  are  concerned.  His  one  political 
principle  was  the  advancement  of  Germany  under 
Prussia's  leadership,  and  he  utilized  the  various 
political  parties  of  the  country,  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  carry  out  this,  the  only  political 
principle  which  he  professed. 

It  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
work,  and  be  of  little  interest  to  the  average  British 
reader,  to  follow  the  debates  which  now  took  place 
on  purely  German  domestic  matters.  On  the  debate, 
"  Empire  or  Federation  "  Bismarck  showed  his  wondrous 
power  of  discussing  the  bearing  of  words,  and  explained 
the  different  functions  of  Reichstag  or  Bund  (Empire 
or  Federation).  "  The  Bund  Council  is  not  even  an 
executive  board  of  the  Empire.  It  does  not  represent 
the  Empire  as  such.  The  Empire  will  be  represented 
abroad  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  people  in 
general  will  be  represented  by  the  Reichstag."  In 
several  debates  on  the  incorporation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  he  showed  his  old  mastery  of  details,  the 
shrewdness  and  enormous  common-sense  which  so 
distinguished  him. 

In  1874  the  representatives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
Alsace  clericals  demanded  that  the  unlimited!  dictator- 
ship of  the  Chancellor  should  cease,  to  wKich  on  the 
3rd  of  March  he  replied  : 

"After  I  have  made  a  closer  acquaintance  of  the 
gentlemen  here,  I  must  say  to  them  that  under  no 
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condition  can  I  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
which  is  laid  upon  me  without  the  absolute  power 
which  has  hitherto  been  exercised.  You  are  in  no 
way  innocent  of  the  past.  If  you  wished  to  protest, 
\<>u  ought  to  have  protested  against  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  on  many  other  occasions." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  spoke  very  plainly 
to  the  representatives  who  still  pursued  an  irritating 
o{ (position  with  regard  to  the  land  committee.  He  said 
lie  had  formerly  sanguine  views  as  to  the  possibility 
of  very  soon  creating  a  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
life  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  "  But,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"after  we  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  the  chosen 
representatives  for  Alsace-Lorraine  deal  with  imperial 
politics  and  imperial  interests,  I  have  indeed  felt  a 
certain  fear  and  trembling  if  I  dare  suggest  such  a 
>trp  to  the  Empire,  as  it  can  lead  us  to  this,  that  we 
would  create  a  parliamentary  institution  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  whose  majority  or  community  might  be  of 
the  thought  and  conception  of  the  deputies,  Simonis 
and  Winterer.  I  believe  that  such  a  parliament  would 
hide  a  great  danger  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  A 
parliament  which  would  take  its  inspiration  chiefly 
fioin  French  and  Roman  interests  could  not  exist  with- 
out a  lasting  conflict  between  such  a  parliament 
and  the  Imperial  Government.  It  would  call  forth 
considerable  excitement  in  the  temper  of  the  French, 
perhaps  in  the  temper  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
I  consider  it  very  difficult,  with  a  parliamentary 
assembly  whose  majority  would  hold  the  views  held 
here  by  the  Alsace  representatives,  to  reckon  upon 
European  peace,  with  the  same  probability  for  a  year 
or  longer  as  is  at  present  the  case." 

How  strongly  he  felt  the  harm  likely  to  arise  from 
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such  a  movement,  is  found  in  a  remark  he  is  reported 
to  have  made  privately  on  this  occasion :  "If  only 
people  like  Simonis  came  into  the  land  commission,, 
we  would  have  war  with  France  within  a  year." 

This  debate  was  followed  by  the  project  of  a  Govern- 
ment for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  new  constitution 
was  introduced  into  these  provinces  on  1st  of  October, 
1879,  and  Field-Marshal  von  Manteuffel  was  appointed 
governor. 

Endless  other  questions  were  conducted  by  him 
with  the  same  marked  ability,  from  the  policy  of 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  Paris 
under  the  Commune  down  to  the  smallest  points  of 
internal  affairs,  such  as  the  building  of  a  new  parliament 
house,  etc.  But  the  great  struggle  which  had  to  test 
all  his  strength  was  that  which  Dr.  Virchow  christened 
the  "  Cultur  Kampf"  (the  education  war).  This  was 
the  open  hostility  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  which 
Bismarck  now  was  determined  to  overcome.  We  have 
seen  how  the  hostility  of  this  party  had  been  shown 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  at  Koniggratz, 
that  it  became  more  and  more  pronounced  before  the 
war  with  France,  and  many  ascribed  to  the  fanatical 
incitements  of  the  priests  some  of  the  least  creditable 
episodes  in  the  uglier  events  of  that  wTar.  The 
Ultramontane  party,  as  we  have  seen,  were  determined 
to  have  the  spiritual  power  placed  above  the  temporal 
power,  to  restore  the  days  of  Gregory  and  Innocent, 
and  make  the  voice  of  the  Pope  supreme  in  the  world. 
The  hand  of  fate  was  against  them  ;  their  dearest 
expectations  were  overthrown,  first  by  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  Austria,  then  by  the  more  crushingly  un- 
expected overthrow  of  France  ;  and  lastly  the  loss  of 
the  Papal  States  which  were  incorporated  in  the  king- 
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<lom  of  Italy  on  9th  October,  1870.  By  none  of  these 
things  were  they  dismayed,  but  even  before  the  signing 
of  peace  in  Versailles,  in  addition  to  the  ventures  we 
have  seen,  a  deputation  of  fifty-six  members  of  parlia- 
ment arrived  at  Versailles  to  petition  the  King  in 
favour  of  the  supremacy  of  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
The  King  very  naturally  refused  the  petition,  and  the  / 
war  against  the  new  State  by  the  clerical  power  was 
resolved  upon. 

Now  that  peace  was  restored  to  Germany  and  her 
unity  accomplished,  the  struggle  was  renewed  on  both 
sides  with  unflinching  vigour.  The  recalcitrant  bishops, 
preferring  to  yield  rather  than  to  cause  a  schism  in 
the  church,  had  practically  withdrawn  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  and  returned 
to  their  loyalty  to  the  decrees  of  the  church. 
They  were  commanded  to  teach  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  to  their  congregations  and  to  their  scholars 
as  an  indispensable  doctrine  of  their  faith.  The  clergy 
and  teachers  who  were  unprepared  to  acquiesce  in 
this  dogma  were  deposed.  The  professors  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  for  instance,  were  directed  to 
|  teach  the  new  doctrine,  and,  on  declining,  were  put 
under  the  small  bann  (in  den  kleineren  Bann  gethari), 
and  the  bishop  addressed  himself  to  the  students, 
prohibiting  them  from  attending  the  classes  of  these 
excommunicated  teachers.  This  naturally  led  to  a 
conflict  with  the  German  States,  because  the  Protestant 
Government  of  Prussia  could  not  accept  the  dogma  of 
the  infallibility,  nor  allow  the  pretensions  of  the 
••K'l-gy  and  teachers,  as  being  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tional law  of  Prussia. 

Proceedings   were  taken    by   Bismarck    against    the^ 
bishops     upon     the     plea    that     according  to    law   no 
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one  is  allowed  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  bread- 
winning  (Brod-Erwerb)  of  any  other  German  subject : 
not  only  so,  but  he  required  of  them  the  same 
subjection  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  those  who,  from  their  acceptance  of 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  and  the  laws  of  the 
church,  were  unable  to  comply,  were  treated  by 
the  State  as  rebels.  The  party  of  the  Centre  was 
supported  by  all  the  malcontents  and  opponents  of 
the  Government,  and  reports  were  sent  to  Bismarck 
that  France  was  already  and  had  ever  since  the 
peace  been  preparing  for  a  war  of  revenge,  and  he 
suspected  that  if  it  came  at  all  it  would  take  the 
form  of  a  religious  war,  and  in  this  he  was  more 
than  justified.  From  one  of  their  German  represent- 
atives abroad  it  was  reported  to  him  that  influential 
sections  of  the  clergy,  guided  and  led  from  Borne, 
would  be  serviceable  to  French  politics  in  order  in 
this  way  again  to  secure  the  Papal  States  in  Italy. 
They  were  confident  that  France,  under  whatever  form 
of  government,  would  strike  so  soon  as  "Kevenge 
against  Germany "  was  inscribed  on  their  banner ; 
that,  in  short,  Germany  should  be  paralyzed  by  clerical 
emissaries  from  Paris,  Rome,  and  Brussels,  and  that 
the  overthrow  of  German  unity  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Papal  States  could  in  this  manner  be  secured  at 
the  same  time.  The  bearing  of  the  Prussian  bishops, 
unfriendly  to  the  Government,  seemed  to  confirm 
these  reports,  and  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the 
clerical  party  was  taken  up  with  the  promptness  and 
grip  which  characterized  the  actions  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  State  for  protecting  it  from  such  attacks.  It 
was  felt  that  the  minister  of  education,  von  Miihler, 
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was  not  strong  enough  for  the  position  which  the 
duties  of  this  office  imposed.  He  was  too  apt  to 
yield  to  the  claims  of  the  clerical  party,  and  so  he 
tendered  his  resignation  on  12th  January,  1872.  Dr. 
Fa  Ik,  hitherto  privy  chief-justice,  succeeded  to  the 
otlice.  He  was  a  man  who  had  gained  a  great  reputa- 

i  tion  as  a  legislator,  free  from  anything  in  the  shape 
of  party  prejudice,  and  by  his  splendid  character  com- 
manded universal  respect.  Falk's  policy  was  defined  in 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Deputies  on  January  30: 
"  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  principles  that  the  church 
and  the  church  communities  preserve  their  freedom 
and  perfectly  free  movement.  .  .  .  But,  gentlemen, 
when  the  right  of  the  State  is  in  question,  and  rights 
which  the  State  must  protect  against  every  one,  even 
against  church  communities,  then  indeed  you  will  find 
me  as  Jurist."  And  this  policy  Bismarck  warmly 
approved  on  the  same  day. 

In  March  a  bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Falk  into  the 
Landtag  was  passed,  transferring  the  control  of 
the.  people's  schools  from  the  power  of  the 
with  whom  it  'had  hitherto  been,  into  the  power 
of  the  State.  This  step  created  a  most  favourable 

;  impression  over  the  whole  empire,  and  thousands 
of  telegrams  and  congratulations  were  received  by 
the  Chancellor.  This  law  was  carried  out  in  the 
most  lenient  manner,  but  the  bishops  continued  to 
excommunicate  all  who  refused  to  teach  the  dogma  of 
infallibility,  and  against  them  Falk  took  the  strongest 
measures.  The  conflict  was  embittered  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Pope  to  receive  Cardinal  Prince  Hohenlohe  as 
German  ambassador  to  Rome,  whom  the  King,  at 
Bismarck's  suggestion,  had  appointed  as  a  token  of  a 
desire  for  reconciliation.  As  this  matter  was  brought 
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before  the  Reichstag  in  May,  1872,  some  of  the  deputies 
wished  to  discontinue  the  representation  at  Rome  alto- 
gether. Bismarck,  however,  advocated  its  continuance, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  one  acceptable  to  both 
the  powers.  He  had  explained  his  views  that  an 
arrangement  with  Rome  could  only  be  attained  by 
diplomatic  action,  and  in  this  speech  employed  one  of 
his  many  famous  sentences,  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  we  go 
to  Canossa  neither  bodily  nor  spiritually."1  This  speech 
made  a  great  impression,  and  was  the  last  which 
Bismarck  made  for  some  time.  His  health,  greatly 
shattered,  had  now  completely  broken  down,  and  he 
went  to  Varzin  to  recruit,  and  was  therefore  absent 
when  the  most  important  measure  in  this  educational 
war  was  discussed.  This  was  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  in  January,  1872,  according  to  which  the 
orders  of  the  Jesuits,  and  all  orders  connected  with 
them,  should  be  banished  from  Germany.  This  decree 
naturally  raised  the  most  intense  indignation  in  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  did  not  fail  to  give  it  expression  in 
the  allocutions  of  December,  1872.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Bismarck  withdrew  the  German  ambassador, 
Stumm,  from  Rome,  and  Germany  for  many  years 
remained  unrepresented  in  the  holy  city. 

In  May  of  the  following  year  four  famous  or  noto- 
rious laws,  ever  since  known  as  the  "May  Laws,"  were 
passed.  They  were  : 

1st.  A  law  to  limit  the  right  of  the  church  in  the 
use  of  the  means  of  punishment  and  correction. 

2nd.  A  law  affecting  preparatory  education  and 
appointment  of  the  clergy. 

3rd.   A  law  dealing  with  Church  disciplinary  power. 

1  Eeferring  to  the  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
at  Canossa  in  1077. 
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The   erection   of  a  royal  Court  of  Justice  for  church 
matters. 

4th.    A  law  relating  to  leaving  the  church. 

The  result  was  that  the  various  bishops  met  in 
Fulda,  and  declared  a  non  possumus,  sending  an 
address  to  the  Government  renouncing  their  obedience, 
to  which  the  latter  did  not  reply.  The  Pope  addressed 
himself  to  the  Emperor,  which  led,  however,  to  no 
result,  his  Majesty  having  insisted  upon  the  equal  right 
of  every  man  to  his  own  religion,  and  the  duty  of 
every  subject  to  obey  the  State,  whatever  might  be 
his  religious  belief.  In  referring  to  certain  phases  in 
the  dispute,  he  said,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  truth, 
"  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  testify  to  your  ( 
Holiness  before  God,  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
intrigues."  This  correspondence  created  a  deep  im- 
pression, not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  Protestant 
countries.  Earl  Russell  called  a  monster  meeting  to 
express  admiration  for  the  German  Emperor,  and 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  struggle  against  Rome,  but 
this  expression  of  sympathy  and  admiration  confined 
itself  thereto,  and  Mr.  Punch  (undoubtedly  the  best 
historian  of  the  world),  on  31st  January,  1874,  gave  a 
pretty  correct  expression  to  the  feeling  created  by 
Earl  Russell's  action  in  the  Cartoon  here  reproduced. 

The  above  events  led  to  the  feeling  that  the  strife 
would  soon  be  closed,  but  the  elections  which  took 
place  for  the  Landtag  on  4th  November,  1873,  and  for 
the  Reichstag  on  10th  January,  1874,  showed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  influence  had  increased,  as  the  members 
of  the  party  of  the  Catholics  had  increased  in  the 
Landtag  by  twenty,  and  in  the  Reichstag  by  thirty-two. 
Bismarck,  who,  since  the  end  of  1872,  had  transferred 
the  office  of  minister-president  to  his  friend  and  col- 
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league  von  Roon,  now,  in  November,  1873,  again 
became  the  head  of  the  ministry,  as  the  duties  of  the 
office  had  worn  out  the  old  soldier. 

Falk  introduced  further  reform  laws,  but  the  most 
important  matter  was  the  question  of  civil  marriage, 
which  was  brought  before  the  Reichstag  on  17th 
December,  1873.  Bismarck,  adhering  to  his  former 
declaration,  explained  that  he  unwillingly  entered  into 
this  great  struggle,  but  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  State  was  forced,  by  the  attitude  of  the  revolu- 
tionary bishops,  to  issue  these  laws.  The  irritating 
debates  which  had  arisen  on  the  church  laws,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  Bismarck  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  conflict,  brought  him  again  into  the  position  of 
the  most  powerful  personality  in  the  struggle,  and  as 
in  1866,  when  the  political  fanatic,  Blind,  made  the  , 
notorious  attempt  on  his  life  unter  den  Linden,  so  now 
a  clerical  fanatic,  Kullmann,  made  a  similar  attempt  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  July,  1874.  The  Chancellor,^' 
who,  on  account  of  his  shattered  nerves,  had  gone  to  . 
Kissingen  to  take  the  waters,  was  driving  slowly  from 
his  residence  to  the  well.  A  Roman  Catholic  country 
clergyman  stood  in  the  track  and  refused  to  move, 
when  suddenly  a  pistol  shot  was  fired  close  to  the 
Prince.  He  had  just  raised  his  hand  to  salute  the 
cheering  multitude  as  the  shot  was  fired.  This  move- 
ment saved  his  life,  as  the  bullet  was  in  this  way 
directed  from  his  head.  The  coachman  struck  the 
would-be  assassin,  who  tried  to  burst  into  the  crowd, 
across  the  face,  and  this  stopped  his  career,  for  he 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  hundred  hands,  and 
would  have  received  summary  punishment  had  not 
Bismarck  himself,  who  had  never  lost  his  marvellous 
presence  of  mind,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  with 
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the  words,  "  We  must  leave  the  creature  to  the  law," 
and  he  was  at  once  conveyed  to  prison.  Bismarck 
then  walked  through  the  excited  multitudes  to  his 
home,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  waiting  in 
agony,  and  gratefully  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  deliverance.  This  attempt  was  ascribed  to 
"  hounding  on "  papers,  and  exciting  speeches  of  the 
-clerical  party.  A  few  hours  later  Bismarck  visited  his 
would-be  murderer  in  jail,  to  ask  some  questions  as  to 
his  contemplated  crime.  To  his  question,  "Why  did  you 
wish  to  murder  me  ? "  Kullmann  replied,  "  On  account  \ 
of  the  church  laws  in  Germany,  because  the  bishops 
were  in  prison,  and  you  have  insulted  my  party." 
Which  is  your  party  ? "  inquired  the  Chancellor, 
he  Centrum  faction  in  the  Reichstag." 
On  the  evening  of  the  attempt,  the  inhabitants  and 
itors  in  Kissingen  formed  a  torch-light  procession, 
and  as  their  enthusiastic  cheering  swelled  up,  Bismarck 
appeared  on  the  balcony  and  made  a  short  speech, 
saying  that  the  shot  was  not  aimed  at  him  as  an 
individual,  but  at  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life — the  unity,  independence,  and  freedom  of 
Germany,  and  closed  by  calling  for  cheers  for  the 
united  German  people  and  their  federated  princes. 
The  greatest  sympathy  was  shown  to  the  illustrious 
statesman.  The  Emperor  and  all  the  Kings  and  Princes 
<>f  Germany  sent  their  congratulations.  Over  2000 
messages  came  from  Europe  alone,  in  addition  to  those 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  America.  Indeed,  the 
whole  civilized  world  sent  their  jubilations  at  the 
escape  of  the  Chancellor. 

Bismarck  used  on  4th  December,  1874,  the  above 
confession  in  a  stormy  debate  with  the  members  of  the 
•Centrum  faction,  who  denied  all  connection  with  the 
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.  contemplated  murder :  "  You  may  disassociate  your- 
selves from  this  murderer  as  you  like,  but  he  is  hanging 
on  your  coat  tails,  and  he  calls  you  his  faction." 

On  the  following  day,  5th  December,  on  discussing 
the  question  of  a  legation  at  Rome,  Bismarck  threw  pfie 
assembly  into  a  state  of  consternation  by  communicating 
an  utterance  of  the  former  papal  Nuncio  Meglia  in 
Munich:  "We  can  no  longer  consider  compromises'; 
x  nothing  can  help  us  but  a  revolution."  This  was  con- 
firmed by  Freiherr  von  Varnbtiler,  formerly  Wlirtemberg 
foreign  minister,  who  added  that  the  Nuncio  Meglia  in 
a  conversation  as  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  Catholic* 
church  in  Europe,  had  said :  "  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  only  obtains  her  rights  in  America,  somewhat  in 
England  and  in  Belgium — only  a  revolution  can  help 
the  church  here." 

The  bishops  continued  to  treat  the  May  laws  witl^ 
scornful  indifference,  and  the  Pope,  imitating  the 
unbending  policy  of  the  great  Gregory,  issued  an  en- 
cyclical on  5th  February,  1875,  to  the  Prussian  bishops, 
declaring  the  May  laws  illegal,  excommunicating  all  who 
obeyed  them,  including  in  this  excommunication  all 
the  "old  Catholics."  To  this,  the  executive,  feeling  it 
inconsistent  that  priests  who  were  paid  by  the  State 
should  defy  its  laws,  passed  on  the  22nd  April,  1875,. 
a  bill  stopping  the  payment  by  the  State  to  such 

•f  as  refused  to  give  a  written  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  State  laws,  and  on  20th  June  another  bill 
was  passed  dissolving  the  convents  and  Roman  Catholic 
orders. 

Speaking  on  16th  March  in  the  debate  on  the  first 
of  these  laws,  Bismarck  said  with  regard  to  the  false 
interpretation  of  the  sentence,  correct  in  itself,  "  One 
should  obey  God,  rather  than  man,"  and  applying  it 
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to  the  present  circumstances,  that  he  believed  he  was 
obeying  God  in  serving  his  King,  who  represented  a 
great  State  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  its  liberties 
against  foreign  spiritual  oppression,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  his  people  against  Romish  sway.  "  The 
question  here  is,"  he  continued,  "  a  very  simple  one.  It 
i*  whether  one  should  obey  the  Pope  rather  than  the 
King,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  Pope  and  God." 

In  all  seven  laws  were  passed  in  order  to  defend  the 
State  from  the  claims  of  the  church.  It  was  felt  that 
whoever  might  be  to  blame  for  this  war,  the  task  of 
statesmanship  was  to  bring  about  peace,  and  so  we  find 
Bismarck  looking  upon  these  laws  as  a  filling  up  of  the 
breaches  which  in  recent  times  had  been  made  by 
attacks  upon  the  walls  of  the  State,  "As  soon  as 
these  breaches  have  been  filled,"  he  said  on  6th  April, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  "I  will  have  no  more 
zealous  endeavours  than  to  find  peace  with  the  Centrum, 
especially  with  the  more  reasonable  minded  Romish 
••hair."  He  felt  this  all  the  more  as  the  National  Liberals 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  struggle,  had  obtained 
inure  power  than  was  agreeable  to  him,  and  on  some 
ther  important  questions  had  occasionally  failed  him. 
But  other  weighty  matters  called  for  the  close  and 
[serious  attention  of  the  wary  Chancellor.  The  attitude  of 
the  Social  Democrats  was  even  more  alarming  than  the 
hostility  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  we  must  turn  our 
attention  for  a  moment  to  this,  before  pursuing  further 
the  clerical  struggle.  The  industrial  development,  to 
which  we  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  referred, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  relationship  be- 

i'^n  employer  and  employed,  rich  and  poor,  capital  and 
ur,  between  the  "haves  and  the  have-nots"  was  daily 
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becoming  more  acute.  This  movement  had  been  begun 
by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  well-known  socialist,  early  in 
1860,  and  its  aims  and  ends  had  been  clearly  defined 
by  him.  Bismarck  did  not  entirely  oppose  this  move- 
ment, but  tried  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  justified  and 
sought  to  guide  it  on  to  sound  lines ;  the  movement 
became  all  the  more  dangerous,  as,  since  the  war,  men 
of  democratic,  indeed  of  communistic  opinions  had 
assumed  the  leadership  and  endeavoured,  by  the  assistance 
of  this  industrial  restlessness,  to  overthrow  the  existing 
states  organization.  As  we  have  seen,  they  were  not 
\f  clear  as  to  what  they  really  wanted,  or  did  not  exactly 
express  it,  but  their  new  apostle  Bebel  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  object.  For  already  in  the  Reichstag,  on 
25th  May,  1871,  in  replying  to  a  remark  of  Bismarck's 
as  to  the  Paris  Commune,  he  said  :  "  The  Paris  Com- 
munists did  not  think  of  municipal  organizations  and 
any  such  rubbish,  but  their  battle-cry  was,  "  War 
against  the  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,"  and  added 
that  within  ten  years  this  would  be  the  battle-cry  of  i 
the  whole  world.  Such  language  was  enthusiastically 
reproduced  by  the  socialist  papers  and  pamphlets,  and 
the  workmen  eagerly  listened  to  it  in  their  work- 
shops and  places  of  resort.  Under  this  influence  strikes  I 
of  masses  of  men  increased,  and  on  these  lines  the 
leaders  sought  to  form  their  army  for  a  conflict  of 
which  Bebel  had  said  the  revolt  of  the  Paris  Commune 
was  but  a  preliminary  skirmish.  Bismarck  said  that 
the  danger  lay  in  press  laws  and  the  laws  of  workmen's  j 
associations,  and  proposed  in  the  Reichstag  in  1875  I 
a  few  alterations  of  the. laws  dealing  with  these  matters, 
which,  however,  failed  to  secure  acceptance.  - 

Under  such  circumstances  Bismarck   concluded  that 
the   position   could  only  be  met  by  permanent  social- 
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political  legislation,  by  which  food  would  be  provided 
for  the  starving  poor,  and  by  which  home  industries 
would  be  protected  against  foreign  competition.  He 
tlu-iefore  proposed  indirect  instead  of  direct  taxation 
upon  a  few  indispensable  articles  of  use,  and  to  those 
thoughts  he  gave  expression  in  the  Keichstag  on  26th 
November,  1875.  In  a  debate  upon  a  tax  on  brewers 
he  said,  "  One  speaks  with  a  certain  compassion  about  the 
poor  man's  pipe,  about  the  poor  man's  light,  but  the  same 
poor  man  is  taxed  for  his  life's  breath,  because  he  must 
pay  the  direct  taxes  so  long  as  he  breathes.  He  is  only 
free  from  them  at  death.  By  direct  taxation  no  inquiry 
is  made  if  he  can  dispense  with  his  glass  of  beer.  Can 
he  smoke  less  ;  can  he  do  with  less  light  at  night  ?  He 
simply  must  pay  them  whether  he  has  money  or  not, 
whether  he  is  in  debt  or  riot,  and,  worst  of  all,  non- 
payment is  followed  by  execution,  and  nothing  is  more 
irritating  than  tax  sequestration  for  a  few  pence.  To 
those  who  for  the  moment  are  unable  to  pay,  a  penny 
is  a  million  to  them  who  have  not  got  it  ...  who  say 
to  themselves  'so  much  goes  for  these  officials'  salaries, 
so  much  seems '  unnecessary  expenses,  and  we  are 
sequestrated  for  a  few  pence.'  Such  misery  comes  from 
1  direct  taxation." 

From  a  politico-economical  point  of  view,  this  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  illogical  speeches  the 
Chancellor  ever  delivered.  Its  object,  however,  was 
clear  to  him — to  obtain  the  support  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  working  classes  and  to  conciliate  the  Social 
i  Democrats,  as  a  set  otf  against  the  failing  loyalty  of 
the  National' Liberals.  These  ideas,  however,  found  no 
acceptance  by  the  large  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 

With  regard  to  the  church  dispute,  the  State  had 
erected  a  bulwark  which  defended  it  from  all  offensive 
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attacks  of  the  Ultramontanes,  but  their  passive  resist- 
ance was  all  the  more  powerful,  as  "the  bishops  in 
their  address  to  the  monarch  defied  the  church  laws, 
declaring  they  would  obey  God  rather  than  man,  i.e. 
the  Pope  rather  than  the  Emperor.  So  hundreds  of 
priests  and  thousands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
took  up  the  same  position.  The  recalcitrant  bishops 
were  arrested  and  deposed  ;  the  recalcitrant  priests  were 
refused  their  salary  by  the  Government,  and  received 
no  appointments.  The  masses  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
deprived  of  their  religious  ordinances  easily  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  socialistic  party.  Over  a  thousand 
parishes  were  without  a  spiritual  head  ;  Roman  Catholic 
instruction  in  many  schools  could  not  be  taught,  and 
the  academical  chairs  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  ''•• 
halls  were  unoccupied.  This  was  such  an  evil  state 
of  things,  that  an  end  was  desired  on  all  sides. 

But  whilst  these  two  great  conflicts  had  been  pro- 
ceeding, the  constitution  of  the  parties  in  the  Reichstag 
had  become  materially  changed.  The  party  of  the 
Centre  had  received  such  an  addition  by  the  two 
previous  elections,  that  it  now  contained  a  quarter  of 
the  members  of  the  House.  This  faction  voted  in  all 
cases  solidly  against  all  measures  of  the  Government, 
financial,  military,  or  otherwise.  The  Conservatives 
had  become  divided  into  the  German  and  Liberal  Con- 
servatives— about  a  hundred  and  ten  members  in  all. 
On  the  Liberal  Conservatives,  as  also  on  the  German 
section,  the  Government  could  generally  reckon,  but 
with  the  latter,  never  on  church  questions. 
National  Liberals  had  become  entirely  unreliable  as  to 
the  proposals  of -the  Government,  because  they  sought 
again,  as  before  the  wars,  to  impress  their  more  advanced 
ideas  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country,  forgetting 
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that  a  constitution  of  only  a  few  years'  existence  should 
endeavour  to  acquire,  in  the  first  place,  unity  and 
solidity,  rather  than  that  each  party  should  push  its 
own  policy  for  the  extension  of  freedom. 

These  great  tasks  Bismarck  had  sought  to  accomplish 
with  all  his  energy,  although  now  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  but  when,  after  all  his  efforts 
in  the  above  direction,  he  found  he  was  denied  the 
support  of  the  Reichstag  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  experienced  irritating  interference  from  members 
of  the  Court,  he  seemed  to  doubt  if,  with  his  now 
shattered  health,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  them  to  a 
successful  termination,  all  the  more  as  the  great 
thoughts  which  guided  him  were,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  not  realized  and  appreciated  by  the  nation. 
These  irritating  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  Court, 
and  which  he  could  not  openly  assail,  awakened  in 
him  the  desire  to  be  delivered  from  the  oppressive 
burden  of  State  responsibility  and  care,  and  the  long- 
ing to  close  the  evening  of  life  calmly  and  peacefully 
amidst  his  beloved  country  surroundings. 

He  therefore  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor 
The  news  of  his  retirement  aroused  the  whole   nationA 
who  felt  he  had  been  their  leader  in  so  many  sturdy  \ 
fights ;  and  so  from   all  sides,  cities  who  claimed  him  \ 
as  honorary  citizen,  chambers  of  commerce,  adherents    j 
of  the  most  opposed  political  parties,   all  hastened  to   / 
beg  and  adjure  Bismarck  to  withdraw  his  resignation./ 
He  remained   obdurate,   calmly   awaiting  the    decisio] 
of  his  monarch.      Once  again   the   Emperor  Willij 
to  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  spoke   the  right  woi-d. 
It  was  again  manifest  how  thoroughly  Bismarck  canned 
out  the  policy  of  the  Empire  in  accordance   with /his 
monarch's  approval.      He  wrote  on    the    edge    of  his 
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Chancellor's  request  for  retirement  the  one  decisive 
word,  "  Never "  (Niemals).  How  greatly  Bismarck 
appreciated  this  high  compliment  of  his  master  is 
best  described  in  a  reply.,  dated  12th  April,  1877,  to  an 
address  by  the  Bremen  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "  After 
His  Majesty  himself  has  refused  this  request,  and  has 
granted  me  leave  of  absence  for  regaining  my  health,  I 
hold  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Father- 
land so  long  as  the  hope  remains  that  I  shall  regain  the 
strength  which  this  service  requires.  I  feel  encouraged 
by  the  expression  of  confidence  and  generous  sympathy 
which  I  have  received." 

Bismarck  utilized  the  unlimited  leave  granted  by 
His  Majesty  in  the  quietude  of  Varzin,  arid  later  in 
Friedrichsruh,  to  survey  the  field  of  his  further  political 
activity,  and  thoroughly  to  mature  his  plans.  It  shows 
the  complete  change  in  the  character  of  German 
political  management  that  Camphausen,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  appointed  during  Bismarck's  absence 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  von  Billow,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Bismarck's  leave  extended  to  about  ten  months. 
During  this  time  he  invited  Benningsen,  the  National 
Liberal  leader,  to  Varzin,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrange 
a  modus  vivendi  with  that  party.  Benningsen  was 
offered  a  high  place  in  the  Government,  but  his  con- 
ditions were  such  as  could  not  be  entertained,  and  the 
scheme  came  to  nothing. 

The  church  dispute  entered  into  a  new  phase.  It 
was  clear  that  it  could  only  be  settled  by  a  compromise, 
but  such  was  impossible  so  long  as  Pius  IX.  was  in  the 
papal  chair,  as  he  was  completely  under  the  power  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  with  all  the  memories  of  the  struggle 
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ever  present  to  him,  was  full  of  bitterness  against  the 
(Jcnuaii  Government.     Pius  died  on  the  7th  February, 

!  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who 
;i|)[)ointed  as  State  Secretary,  Cardinal  Franchi,  a  man 
of  moderate  views,  and  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  new  Pope  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
an  entente  cordiale  with  Germany,  and  on  the  20th 
February  wrote  to  the  Emperor  announcing  his  election 
to  the  papal  chair,  referred  to  the  mutually  friendly 
relations  of  former  times,  and  assured  the  Emperor  of 
the  willingness  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  show 
him  their  loyalty  and  obedience.  The  King's  answer, 

i  countersigned  by  Bismarck,  who  had  returned  from 
his  leave  of  absence  on  18th  February,  was  sent 
on  24th  March,  1878.  It  specially  emphasized  that 
tor  centuries  continual  peace  had  been  undisturbed, 
that  the  Catholic  subjects  also  obeyed  the  laws, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pope,  through 
his  powerful  influence,  would  induce  those  priests 
who  still  persisted  in  their  disobedience  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  his  reply  of  17th  April, 
the  Pope  again '  expressed  the  hope  that  the  former 
cordial  relations  might  be  restored,  and  pointed  out 
the  means  to  attain  this  end  some  alterations 
and  modifications  in  the  German  laws.  The  Crown 
Prince,  who  for  the  time  represented  his  father,  in 
thanking  the  Pope  for  his  sympathy  with  his  escape 
from  the  attempt  made  on  the  Emperor's  life  on  llth 
May,  to  which  we  will  presently  refer,  expressed  in 
his  letter  of  10th  June  his  regret  that  his  Holiness  was 
not  inclined  to  counsel  the  Catholic  priests  of  Prussia 
to  obey  the  laws,  adding,  "  No  Prussian  monarch  will 
comply  with  the  desire  expressed  in  your  letter  of 
17th  April,  that  the  constitution  and  law  of  Prussia 
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should  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  because  the  independence  of 
the  monarchy  would  suffer  if  the  free  movement  of  its 
legislature  were  subjected  to  the  interference  of  any 
power  outside  its  own  borders."  This  communication 
was  also  countersigned  by  Bismarck.  Cardinal  Franchi, 
with  the  laudable  desire  for  a  peaceable  settlement, 
sent  the  Nuncio  Masilla  on  29th  July  to  Kissingen  to 
confer  with  Bismarck  with  whom  he  had  many  inter- 
views, and  there  was  undoubtedly  an  earnest  desire  on 
both  sides  to  re-establish  peace ;  but  unfortunately  this 
enlightened  cardinal  died  suddenly  on  the  1st  August, 
and  being  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Nina,  who  avoided 
in  his  long  documents  giving  the  one  promise,  that 
the  priests  should  obey  the  German  law,  which  could 
alone  secure  a  reconcilement,  the  negotiations  again 
ended  without  any  practical  results. 

Whilst  the  dispute  with  the  church  was  thus  still 
dragging  its  weary  length  along,  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  had  assumed  large  and  threatening  dimen- 
sions. Though  this  party  could  not  achieve  much 
success  in  the  Chamber  itself  owing  to  the  majority 
of  those  who,  under  various  names,  were  still  guided 
by  a  feeling  of  unswerving  patriotism,  yet  outside 
the  Chamber  they  sought,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
foster  and  develop  their  theories.  They  formed  associa- 
tions writh  hidden  secret  ramifications.  They  founded 
newspapers,  the  most  powerful  of  which  was  the 
Vorwdrts  (Forward),  and  sought  by  these  means  to 
eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  the  German  working 
class  not  only  the  love  of  country  but  also  respect 
for  religion,  and  held  up  to  disgusting  ridicule  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  duty  and  love  for  parents. 
Patriotism  was  referred  to  as  "  a  concealing  veil  for 
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robbery  and  murder";  religion  as  "  empty  humbug, 
unveiled  by  deceivers  with  which  to  beguile  fools," 
and  filial  love  was  referred  to  as 


"  $)er  groffe  (£jel  ber  micfy  ergeugt, 

©r  war  t)om  beutfcfyen  ©tantnte, 
SKit  beutjrf;er  (SfefS  3WUe$  gefifogt 
micfy  Me  Gutter,  bte  2lmme."  x 


Their  readiness  for  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  form 

of    an    army    order,    as    follows:    "  Cameraden  !    Was 

niitzt  es    Euch,   dass    Ihr   eine    Kraft    anhauft,    wenn 

|   diese  Kraft  sich  nicht  in  Thaten  aussert  ?     Vorwarts, 

Vorwarts,"  and  so  on.2 

These  incitements  and  promptings  to  revolution 
found  their  natural  practical  result  in  two  attempts 
nn  the  life  of  the  King  himself.  The  first  was  made 
by  a  youth  named  Max  Hodel,  who  on  the  llth 
May,  1878,  fired  two  revolver  shots  at  the  Emperor 
as  he  drove  unter  den  Linden  in  an  open  carriage, 
but  both  fortunately  missed  their  object  though 
fired  at  only  a  few  feet  distant.  The  second  attempt 
was  made  within  three  weeks,  on  2nd  June,  also 
as  he  drove  unter  den  Linden,  by  Karl  Nobiling,  a 
doctor  of  philosophy.  This  miscreant's  act  was  more 
successful.  He  fired  twice  with  small  shot,  and 
wounded  his  royal  victim  in  the  head,  annj  and 
back.  As  it  was  clearly  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  these  attempts  were  made  on  the  part  oV  the 
Social  Democrats,  the  greatest  indignation  was  excited 

1  "  The  loutish  ass  who  me  begat 

Of  German  blood  was  he, 
The  Mother,  with  German  donkey's  blood, 
As  nurse,  has  suckled  me." 

t  Comrades,  of  what  use  is  it  to  you,  that  you  have  gathered  power, 
is  power  is  not  asserted  in  action  ?    Forward,  Forward." 
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through  the  whole  world,  whilst  in  Germany  it  was 
beyond  all  bounds. .  Bismarck,  who  himself  lay  ill  at 
Varzin,  when  informed  of  the  first  attempt  on  the 
Emperor's  life,  sent  the  draft  of  a  bill  framed  against 
these  social  democratic  excesses,  and  prohibiting  the 
meeting  or  publication  of  the  newspapers  of  the  social 
democratic  factions.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  251 
votes  against  57,  the  Conservatives  alone  voting  for  it. 

On  the  second  attempt,  although  he  had  been  so 
ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Reichstag  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  on  the  above  bill,  Bismarck  now 
lost  not  a  moment  in  proceeding  to  the  bedside  of  his 
beloved  and  wounded  master.  Looking  upon  these 
attempts  as  a  plain  indication  of  the  lawless  feeling 
amongst  the  Social  Democrats,  he  saw  clearly  the 
precipice  on  whose  brink  Germany  was  standing,  and 
resolved  to  take  energetic  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  condition  of  matters. 

From  his  experience  of  the  treatment  of  his  bill 
just  introduced  in  this  direction,  he  knew  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  in  the  shape  of  support  from  the 
present  Reichstag,  so  he  advised  the  King  to  dissolve 
the  assembly,  which  was  done  on  llth  June.  The 
new  election  took  place  on  30th  June,  and  resulted 
in  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Conservative  party. 
The  new  parliament  met  on  9th  September,  1878. 
The  bill  against  the  Social  Democrats,  which  was  now 
introduced,  was  formed  with  somewhat  more  precision 
than  the  first,  and  was  limited  in  its  operation  until 
the  31st  March,  1881.  In  the  stormy  debate  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  Bismarck  created  a  powerful 
impression  by  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced 
the  bill,  through  the  deep  tone  of  morality  which  per- 
vaded its  every  sentence. 
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In  speaking  of  the  agitation  of  the  social  democracy 
IK-  said,  "  If  they  make  brilliant  promises  to  people 
who,  although  they  can  read,  cannot  judge  of  what 
tli<-y  do  read,  and  in  this  way  represent  in  scoffing 
derision,  in  word  and  picture,  all  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  sacred  to  them,  as  an  absurdity  and  a 
lie.  represent  all  that  which  guided  and  inspired  our 
forefathers  and  ourselves  with  the  motto,  'With  God 
for  King  and  Fatherland/  as  a  hollow  form  of  speech, 
as  a  swindle,  robbing  them  of  their  faith  in  God,  belief 
in  our  loyalty,  devotion  to  the  Fatherland,  faith  in 
family  ties,  in  their  possessions,  and  in  the  transmission 
of  what  they  have  acquired  for  their  children  ;  then  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  lead  a  man  of  inferior  education 
to  exclaim  at  last  with  Faust,  '  Fluch  sei  der  Hoffnung, 
Fluch  dem  Glauben  und  Fluch  vor  Allem  der  Geduld!'1 
For  a  man  so  impoverished  mentally,  and  so  naked 
in  his  education,  what  remains  other  than  a  wild 
chase  after  sensual  enjoyments  which  alone  can  recon- 
cile him  to  this  life  ?  Had  I  come  to  the  unbelief 
which  is  pressed  upon  these  people — Yes,  gentlemen, 
I  live  in  a  full'  activity,  in  a  wealthy  situation,  but 
even  all  that  could  not  raise  in  me  the  desire  to  live 
one  day  longer  if  I  did  not  possess  what  the  poet 
calls,  '  An  Gott  und  bessere  Zukunft  glauben/ 2  If  you 
rob  the  poor  man  of  this,  and  for  this  you  can  give 
him  no  compensation,  you  prepare  him  only  for  that 
disgust  with  life  which  expresses  itself  in  acts  such  as 
we  have  just  experienced/'  The  bill  was  finally  passed 
on  18th  October  by  221  votes  against  149. 

But    Bismarck    was    too    clear-sighted    to    trust    to 

Iressive  measures  for  healing  this  sore  evil,  and 
Cursed  be  Hope,  cursed  be  Faith,  and  cursed  above  all  be  Patience. 
?o  believe  in  God  and  a  better  future. 
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therefore  continued  the  efforts  which  he  had  formerly 
begun  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  amongst  the 
working  classes,  and  personally  undertook  the  further 
duties  of  minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  He 
recognized  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  labour  (he 
called  him— dan  kleinen  Mann — the  little  man),  and 
that  labour  to  be  protected  by  the  State,  and  thinking 
that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  he  laid  heavy  duties  on 
all  foreign  articles  of  industry. 

In  carrying  out  this  change  of  recent  policy  and 
reverting  to  the  one  formerly  begun,  Bismarck  felt 
that  he  could  only  rely  upon  the  Conservative  party 
for  unfailing  support,  and  knowing  that  he  would 
require  the  assistance  also  of  one  of  the  other  great 
parties,  considered  which  of  the  two,  that  of  the 
National  Liberals  or  that  of  the  Centre  party,  could 
be  most  easily  and  most  firmly  secured.  He  soon 
found  that  any  arrangement  with  the  former  would  be 
practically  impossible,  owing  to  internal  discord,  and  set 
himself  to  secure  the  support  of  the  latter,  his  hitherto 
bitterest  opponents,  the  Centre  faction.  The  press 
was  ready  with  its  criticism  as  to  a  change  of.  policy, 
to  which  Bismarck  replied,  that  in  carrying  out  his 
programme  he  must  take  his  support  where  he  could 
most  readily  find  it.  So,  to  the  general  surprise  of 
the  community,  the  leader  of  the  Centre,  Deputy 
Windthorst,  was  seen  entering  the  ministerial  chambers, 
the  steps  of  which  he  had  not  crossed  for  eleven  years, 
and  was  afforded  at  his  request  an  audience  with  the 
Chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  not  exchanged  a  word 
in  private  for  the  same  space  of  time.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  interview  was  a  pension  for  the  widowed 
Queen  of  the  ex-King  of  Hanover.  This  was  arranged 
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without  the  slightest  difficulty,  but  it  was  shrewdly 
inirssed  that  other  matters  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Chancellor  and  his  quondam  opponent,  and  this 
impression  was  more  than  confirmed  when  Windthorst 
appeared  at  the  reception  and  dinner  given  by  the 
Chancellor  to  his  adherents  on  3rd  May,  1879. 

The  Centre  party  were  now  all  the  more  ready 
to  support  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  as  their 
chief  adherents  were  the  workmen  in  industrial  centres 
such  as  Westphalia,  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  These  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
advantage  to  them  of  this  new  policy,  whilst  their 
leaders  felt  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  of  the  church  question  might  be  more 
easily  removed  if  they  afforded  Bismarck  their  support 
on  his  fiscal  proposals.  On  the  12th  February  the 
Reichstag  was  opened  and  the  new  customs  tariff  at 
once  introduced.  The  general  debate  was  opened  by 
the  Chancellor  in  a  speech  delivered  on  2nd  May,  1879, 
in  which  he  defended  this  change  of  policy,  and  from 
which  I  give  an  extract,  supplementary  to  his  fiscal 
address  already  noticed,  as  follows  : 

"  The  abstract  teaching  of  theoretical  science  leaves 
me  perfectly  cold.  I  must  judge  by  the  experiment 
we  are  making.  I  see  that  lands  which  are  pro- 
tectionist prosper,  and  lands  that  are  free  traders 
go  back,  and  great  and  mighty  England — the  strong 
champion,  who,  after  he  had  developed  his  muscles, 
stepped  upon  the  market  and  said,  '  Who  will  strive 
with  me  ?  I  am  ready  for  any  one ' — even  he  is 
gradually  going  back  to  protection,  and  will  have 
returned  to  it  in  a  few  years,  in  order  at  all  events 
to  retain  the  English  market,"  .  .  .  and  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  he  added:  "The  question  that  lies  before 
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us  is  no  political  but  a  purely  fiscal  one.  We  wish 
to  see  how  we  can  again  bring  blood  into  the  German 
body,  and  restore  the  power  of  its  circulation,  but 
my  most  earnest  request  is  to  keep  all  questions  of 
political  partizanship,  all  questions  of  faction  tactics 
free  from  this  general  question  of  purely  German 
interests." 

As  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  Conservative  and 
the  Centre  party  were  in  thorough  accord,  the 
battle  was  as  good  as  won.  Later  in  the  debate 
on  9th  July,  Bismarck  said  he  would  most  certainly 
pursue  the  course  which  he  held  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Fatherland,  "whether  I  earn  hate  or 
love  by  it,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference,"  On 
12th  July  the  Tariff  Act  was  carried  by  217  against 
117  votes. 

This  was  Bismarck's  first  success  with  his  new 
fiscal  and  industrial  policy.  It  was,  however,  only  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  measures  by  which  he  sought  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  principle  of  stable  government 
as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  phantoms  of  the  socialistic 
/  party,  and  so  he  erected  a  Trades  and  Agricultural 
Y  Council  (Volkswirtschaftsrat),  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and  other 
trades,  who  should  as  practical  experts  consider  and 
approve  all  measures  of  political  economy  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  Keichstag  and  Landtag.  He 
himself  opened  this  council  on  the  27th  January,  1881, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  raising  the  council  to  the 
position  of  an  imperial  institution.  The  first  bills  sent 
by  this  council  to  the  Reichstag  were  the  Accident 
Insurance  and  Guild  Laws.  By  the  first  it  was  provided 
that  all  workmen  in  mines,  workshops,  etc.,  with  less 
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than  £100  per  annum,  should  be  insured  by  the  State 
against  accidents.  The  enormous  advantage  which  this 
legislation  brought  to  the  working  classes  was  evident, 
and  showed  how  completely  successful  was  Bismarck's 
competition  with  the  socialists. 

The  Progressives  taunted  the  Government  with 
practising  State  socialism  and  communistic  theories  < 
of  the  worst  kind,  to  which  Bismarck  replied  in 
the  general  debate  of  2nd  April:  "After  what  the 
socialists  have  put  forward  in  their  programme, 
the  word  '  socialist '  is  an  expression  in  public 
opinion  almost  synonymous  with  criminal.  The 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  treat  the  workman 
injured  by  accident  better,  especially  in  a  more  be- 
coming manner,  in  the  future  than  hitherto,  and  not  to 
give  to  his  still  sound  companions  the  example  of  an 
old  man  slowly  dying  of  hunger  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
no  one  can  describe  in  the  socialistic  sense  in  which 
these  pandering  bands  have  been  recently  represented 
to  us,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  cheap  play  with  the  shadow 
on  the  wall  when  socialism  is  cried  over  it.  If  any 
one  will  find  a  name  for  our  efforts  which  I  am  willing 
to  accept,  it  is  that  of  practical  Christianity,  but  sans 
phrase,  by  which  we  do  not  pay  the  people  with 
empty  words  and  forms  of  speech,  but  really  afford 
them  something  substantial ;  but  '  nothing  for  nothing,' 
(aber  umsonst  ist  der  Tod).''  He  further  expressed 
his  hope  of  extending  the  law  to  agricultural  workers. 

Bismarck  had  already  made  his  personal  position 
clear  by  a  speech,  from  which  I  quote  at  some  length, 
as  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  meeting  the  accusations 
of  change  of  policy  which  are  so  often  made  against 
him,  as  if  this  were  a  crime.  This  speech  is  as  invalu- 
able as  it  is  a  crowning  defence.  On  the  24th  of 
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February,  1881,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  by  the  leader 
of  the  Progressive  party,  Kichter,  that  the  Chancellor 
governed  like  a  dictator,  and  prophesied  ruin  to  him 
and  them  if  the  course  adopted  were  pursued,  Bismarck 
said  : 

"  I  have  not  been  a  doctrinaire  all  my  life.  All 
systems  according  to  which  parties  are  separated  or 
bound  together  are  to  me  matters  of  secondary  rank, 
/t  lr  In  the  first  rank  stands  the  nation,  her  position  abroad, 
her  self-reliance,  her  organization  so  perfected  that  we 
as  a  great  nation  can  breathe  freely  in  the  world.  There 
are  times  when  one  must  govern  on  liberal  lines,  there 
are  times  when  one  must  govern  as  dictator.  Every- 
thing changes,  but  I  desire  from  the  edifice  of  the 
German  Empire,  from  the  unity  of  the  German  nation, 
that  they  stand  firm  and  unassailable  and  have  not 
merely  temporary  field  works  on  certain  sides.  I  have 
devoted  my  whole  political  activity  to  her  creation 
and  consolidation  from  the  first  moment  since  it  began, 
and  if  you  can  point  out  to  me  a  single  moment  when 
I  have  not  steered  true  to  this  magnet,  then  you  may 
prove  to  me  that  I  have  been  wrong,  but  not  that  I 
have  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  national  goal^' 

The  bill  had  a  somewhat  hard  experience,  being  pre- 
sented every  year,  until  at  last  it  was  passed  on  the 
27th  June,  1884.  A  supplement  to  this  Act  and  to 
the  Sickness  Fund  Law,  of  31st  May,  1883,  was  passed 
in  1885,  by  which  other  trades  were  included  in  these 
two  laws.  It  would  lead  to  too  great  length  to  recite 
the  details  and  provisions  of  these  laws,  but  their 
tendency  and  effect  was  to  bring  the  proletariat  and 
the  governing  bodies  closer  together  than  had  ever 
before  been  dreamed  of  in  Germany. 

Meantime  the  desirability  for  some  arrangement  in 
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the  Cultur  Kumpf  was  felt  on  all  sides,  and  on  17th 
March,  1880,  the  Prussian  ministry  laid  before  the 
Landtag  proposals  which  would  give  them  discre- 
tionary power  to  deal  with  the  Church  laws,  either  in 
the  way  of  modifying  or  annulling  specially  severe 
clauses,  so  as  to  help  in  removing  the  deadlock  in 
the  Church  question,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  that 
assembly. 

At  Bismarck's  official  dinner,  of  3rd  May,  1881, 
a  suggestive  incident  took  place.  Bismarck  was  in 
the  best  of  humours,  and  the  entertainment  was  of 
the  heartiest  and  liveliest  character.  Two  casks  from 
the  Franciscan  brewery  at  Munich  stood  in  a  niche 
in  a  room,  half-concealed  with  orange  trees  and  other 
shrubs.  "  Gentlemen,"  cried  Bismarck  to  those  near 
him,  "  I  recommend  this  drink  especially  to  you ;  since 
a  different  wind  is  blowing  from  Eome,  the  Franciscans 
send  me  their  best  brews." 

The  Prussian  bishops,  by  instructions  from  Eome, 
gradually  assumed  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards 
the  law,  and  Bismarck  was  not  slow  in  responding,  by  a 
modification  of  the  application  of  the  May  laws  ;  but 
the  most  surprising  evidence  of  his  friendly  feeling  was 
given  by  his  proposing  the  Pope  as  arbitrator  in  a 
dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  as  to  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Such  a  step  by  the  greatest  Protestant  Power 
on  the  Continent  could  not  be  but  flattering  to  his 
Holiness.  Bismarck,  it  is  said,  anticipated  that  the 
decision  must  be  against  them,  and  when  the  award 
was  actually  given  in  favour  of  Spain,  he  lost  no  time 
in  declaring  that  the  Imperial  Government  accepted 
the  decision  of  his  Holiness.  The  Pope  then  conferred 
the  highest  order  in  his  power  upon  the  Chancellor, 
\vlmm  his  predecessor  Pius  IX.  had  cursed.  Bismarck 
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was  much  gratified  by  the  reception  of  the  order,  but 
more  by  the  command  given  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Pope  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  Germany,  and  especially 
to  give  written  notice  to  the  State  as  to  the  appoint - 
ment  of  priests,  which,  we  will  recollect,  was  the  main 
point  for  which  Bismarck  had  striven ;  and  as  a  sign  of 
his  desire  for  complete  reconciliation,  he  proposed  and 
carried  in  the  Landtag  (1885)  a  further  modification  of 
the  May  laws.  Bismarck  had  thus  gained  what  seemed 
to  him,  as  a  statesman,  imperative  ;  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  State  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  whilst  a  few  less  important  points,  raised  by 
the  Cultur  Kampf,  were  left  to  the  future  for  solution. 
^These  two  struggles,  the  carrying  on  of  either  of 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  man, 
were  only  a  part  of  the  great  labours  of  the  Chancellor, 
for  he  was  not  less  active  and  even  more  successful 
in  his  foreign  policy  than  in  his  great  efforts  in  home 
affairs.  The  foresight  and  forethought  which  dis- 
tinguished his  whole  career  were  now  more  shown 
than  immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  French. 
He  felt  that  to  give  Germany  an  absolutely  unassail- 
able position  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  reliable 
allies  in  her  powerful  neighbours,  and  so  he  had  applied 
all  his  tact,  as  early  as  December,  1870,  from  Versailles 
in  securing  the  friendship  of  Austria,  explaining  that 
Prussia,  having  now  attained  the  object  of  her  sacrifices 
and  struggles,  wished  to  throw  all  her  influence  on  the 
side  of  peace,  and  offered  her  friendship  to  her  southern 
neighbour.  The  offered  hand  was  cordially  accepted 
by  von  Beust,  now  Austrian  minister,  formerly  Bis- 
marck's greatest  opponent,  and  the  relations  between 
these  two  Powers  became  still  more  friendly  when 
Count  Andrassy  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Austrian 
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Chancellor,  so  that  Bismarck  could  with  justice  say  to 
the  Eeichstag,  "Our  relations  with  Austria  are  mutually 
advantageous,  full  of  frankness  and  mutual  confidence 
which  is  very  rare,  especially  after  the  events  of  a  time 
when  other  parties  in  Austria  were  more  powerful  than 
they    are    to-day,    not    only    between    monarch    and 
monarch,  not  only  between  Government  and  Govern- 
ment,  no  ;    to  my   joy,   and  to   my  honour,   I    stand 
to-day   personally   in   that   friendly   relationship    with 
Count  Andrassy,  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
put   frankly   to   me   every   question  which   he   thinks 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  Austria.     He  is  convinced 
at  I  will  reply  truthfully  to  him,  and  I  am  convinced 
at   he   will   tell    me    truthfully   what    are    Austria's 
tentions.     ...     In  former  times  it  was  otherwise, 
had  Austrian  colleagues  with  me  in   the    Bund   to 
horn  I  said,  "It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference  if 
ou  speak,  or  if  the  wind  blows  through  the  chimney. 
I  do  not  believe  a  single  word  you  say." 

The  monarchs  of  the  two  Powers,  accompanied  by 
their  ministers,  met  at  Gastein  and  Salzburg,  where 
the  reconciliation  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
•confirmed,  and  future  friendly  relationship  assured. 

Thereafter,  Bismarck,  in  further  pursuance  of  his 
policy,  set  himself  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
old  and  close  friend  of  Prussia,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
Alexander  II.,  and  their  newly-acquired  friend  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  who  had  been  estranged  since  the 
/rimean  War,  and  also  to  bind  them  both  in  a  close 
iance  with  Germany.  It  was  not  a  question  of  treaties, 
t  an  understanding  that  these  three  great  Powers 
lould  act  together  in  all  questions  affecting  -  European 
ce  and  politics.  This  was  all  the  more  important  as 
e  Eastern  question  was  again  coming  to  the  front 
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All  the  more  significant,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  the  meeting  which  took  place  at  Berlin  in  1872  (7th 
to    llth  September)  of  these  three  sovereigns,  accom- 
panied by  their  respective  chancellors,  Gortschakoff  and 
Andrassy,  with  Bismarck  guiding  the  policy.     Nothing 
authentic  was  made  known  as  to  their  proceedings,  but 
it  was  significant  of  a  new  era  that   these  reconciled 
Powers,   through    their   Emperors    and   first  -  ministers,, 
should   meet    in    friendly    conjunction,    with    Germany 
playing  the  foremost  role.     Bismarck  gave  voice  to  the 
importance  of  this   meeting  to  a  deputation  from  the 
city  of  Berlin  which  presented  him  with  a  diploma  as 
Honorary  Citizen  of  the  Capital,  as  follows  :  "After  the 
great  events  through  which  we  have  passed,  I  would  not 
object  if  the  history  of  the  world  seeme,d  fpr  a  while  to 
stand  still.     The  exalted  personages  who  have  met  here 
will    not    separate    with    any   false    expectation.      The 
meeting  has  called  forth  no  aggressive  actions  against 
any  Power.     The  friendly  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors 
will  strengthen  the  confidence  in   the   maintaining    of 
peace    amongst    our   friends,    and    make    clear   to    our 
enemies  the  difficulty  of  disturbing  it."      The  influence 
of  this  meeting  in  the  direction  of  Bismarck's  closing 
remarks  had  the   greatest  weight,   for  it  served    as  a 
warning    to    France,    who   was   again   arming   heavily, 
evidently  for  the  war  of  revenge,  whilst  Italy  also  took 
the  hint,  and  in  the  following  year  sought  an  alliance 
with  Germany,  though  her  conduct  in  1870  had  been 
more  than  suspicious. 

On  27th  April,  1873,  the  Emperor  William,  in  com- 
pany with  his  faithful  Chancellor,  returned  the  Czar's 
visit  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  17th  October  returned  Franz 
Josef's  visit  in  Vienna,  and  two  years  later,  October, 
1875,  returned  the  visit  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  Milan* 
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On  this  latter  journey,  Bismarck  could  not  accompany  his 
master  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  deputed  Secretary  of 
State  von  Btilow,  and  his  own  elder  son,  Count  Herbert. 
In  these  years,  Bismarck  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
European  politics.  Not  a  sovereign,  not  a  diplomatist 
of  any  rank  visited  Berlin,  without  proceeding  at  once 
to  secure  a  conference  with  the  great  Chancellor,  and  for 
this  purpose  many  of  the  rulers  visited  at  his  own 
residence,  and  his  fame  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
day  was  firmly  established.  It  was  recognized  that  no 
one  could  foresee  political  complications  so  clearly  as  he, 
and  no  one  was  so  able  to  suggest  the  best  solution. 

oo 

This  had  been  shown  by  the  ability  with  which  he  had 
arranged  for  the  earlier  payment  of  the  French  indem- 
nity, again  by  the  easier  evacuation  of  French  territory 
by  the  German  troops  when  many  difficult  problems 
had  presented  themselves,  and  now  again  by  a  solution 
of  the  Eastern  question. 

Before  referring  further  specially  to  the  Eastern 
question,  it  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  thoroughness 
Bismarck  protected  the  German  name  abroad.  The 
German  and  French  consuls  had  been  murdered 
1»\  Turkish  officers  in  Salonica,  'on  6th  May,  1876, 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  was  scarcely 
nominal.  Against  this  the  German  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  protested  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
'nient,  and  demanded  for  the  widow  an  indemnity 
)f  300,000  francs  (£12,000),  the  payment  of  which 
ie  Porte  as  usual  delayed,  whereupon  Bismarck 
ilegraphed  to  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Germany's  Emperor  demands  instant  satisfaction. 
Deliver  this  message  from  him ;  in  case  of  refusal 
will  know  what  measures  to  take  for  upholding 
:he  dignity  of  the  Empire."  The  money  was  paid, 
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the  murderers  were  deposed  after  many  subterfuges, 
by  the  Porte,  in  presence  of  the  German  and  French 
naval  officers  and  consuls,  and  the  flags  of  these  two- 
nations  were  honoured  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
from  the  Turkish  forts.  The  whole  of  Germany  felt 
a  lively  satisfaction  that  the  Government  took  such 
energetic  action  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Empire 
wherever  placed. 

The  Eastern  question  was  now  assuming  an  acute 
phase,  and  in  1876  threatened  to  set  Europe  into  the 
conflagration  of  an  almost  universal  war.  The  atrocities 
committed  by  Turkey  upon  her  Christian  subjects  in 
Bulgaria  and  other  parts  of  her  dominions,  which  called 
forth  general  execration  in  Europe,  gave  Russia  a 
pretext  for  renewing  her  claims  upon  Turkey,  which 
had  been  repulsed  by  Britain  and  France  in  the  Crimean 
war.  Accordingly,  restlessness  and  discontent  broke 
out  in  Herzegovina,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria, 
instigated,  it  was  said,  by  Russian  agents.  This  made 
a  war  between  these  two  Powers  inevitable.  The 
relations  between  Russia  and  Britain  were  so  strained 
that  war  seemed  almost  a  question  of  days.  The  good 
relations  which  had  been  so  recently  established  by 
Bismarck  between  Austria  and  Russia  had  been  con- 
siderably cooled,  whilst  France  was  fully  prepared, 
and  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  wage 
her  war  of  revenge  against  Germany.  The  Chancellor 
strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  allaying  these  vexed  and 
irritating  questions  by  diplomacy  and  not  by  war. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  three  great  wars  he  himself 
waged,  he  seems  ever  to  have  preferred  peaceful 
methods,  unless  he  saw  that  nothing  but  war  could 
cut  the  knot,  and  his  speech  in  18501  was  really 
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his  true  feeling  as  to  the  methods  of  international 
arrangements.  So  now  he  strained  every  nerve  to  have 
the  cordial  relations  between  Russia  arid  Austria  main- 
tained, and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Russia  and  Britain.  In  pursuance  of  these 
efforts  he  had  a  conference  with  Gortschakoff  and 
Andrassy,  10th  to  14th  May,  1876,  in  Berlin,  resulting 
in  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  which  warned  the  Porte 
that  unless  the  proposed  reforms  were  at  once  carried 
out,  measures  would  be  taken  for  their  enforcement. 
The  whole  of  this  year  was  spent  in  political  negotia- 
tions and  diplomatic  conferences.  In  vain  the  weary 
Chancellor  went  to  Kissingen  and  Wiirzburg  for  rest. 
There  he  was  followed  by  diplomatists  and  despatches, 
and  had  meetings  with  Lord  Odo  Russell,  also  with 
the  Emperor  and  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  Berlin  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all,  the  atmosphere  became  cloudier  every 
day,  and  Bismarck  seems  now  himself  to  have  despaired 
of  preventing  war,  at  least  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
though  hopeful  of  preventing  it  spreading,  and  deter- 
dned  that  Germany  would  not  be  entangled  unless 
icr  interests  were  directly  assailed.  So  we  find  him 
)ii  1st  and  2nd  December  saying  that  the  task  of 
termany  was  a  peaceful  task,  but  she  could  not  offer 
terely  academical  counsel  to  other  Powers  in  order  to 
strain  them  from  taking  steps  which  they  might  think 
lecessary  for  their  existence.  It  would,  he  thought, 
dangerous  at  that  juncture  to  give  advice  to  Russia, 
it  must  necessarily  give  offence  to  the  Russian 
lation,  which  would  be  worse  than  a  passing  difference 
ith  a  Government.  It  would  be  very  critical  if 
Austria  should  be  drawn  into  the  conflict,  and  should 
;el  her  integrity  threatened,  for  in  that  case  it  might 
Germany's  mission  to  prevent  her  dismemberment,  and 
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practically  to  defend  the  then  existing  map  of  Europe. 
On  the  5th  December  he  supplemented  those  remarks 
-by  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  said :.  u  Mean- 
time there,  is  nothing  before  us  except  the  .solemn 
assurance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  he  has  no  desire  for  conquest  or  acquisi- 
tion. Russia  desires  npthing  from  us  except  our 
co-operation  at  a  friendly  conference,  for  a  certain 
purpose,  which  is  also  our  own,  viz.  to  better  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  to  bring 
-about  such  conditions  as  would  make  a  repetition 
of  the  massacres  ia  Bulgaria  impossible  ;  in  short, 
.securing  safety  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
from  a  treatment  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
present  enlightened  state  of  things  in  Europe,  and 
upon  the  putting  down  of  which  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  united;  although  Europe  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  the  proper  form  through  which  to  make  this  unity 
practical.  Even  in  the  event  of  Russia  proceeding 
single-handed  to  wrest  from  Turkey  by  force  of  arms 
what  she  will  not  grant  peaceably,  she  demands  no 
service  from  us  other  than  our  neutrality,  which  lies 
entirely  in  our  own  interests." 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  sought  to  embroil 
Germany  and  Russia.  These  he  boldly  attacked,  saying : 

•'"  You  may  exert  yourselves  as  you  like.  I  give 
you  the  assurance  that  so  long  as  we  remain  in  this 
position  you  shall  not  succeed  in  disturbing  our  good, 
.close,  and  solid  relations  with  Russia,  or  in  making  a 
single  rent  in  our  tried  friendship  of  a  hundred  years. 
'For  that,  stronger  people  than  you  are  required, 
stronger  than  I  ;  for  that  the  Imperial  Government 
itself  is  needed,  and  it  has  no  such  intention.  The 
treaty,  which  has  united  the  three  monarchs  so  long 
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remains  in  perfect  force,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there 'is  not  even  a  cloud  over  the  relationship  between 
Russia  and  Austria,"  adding  with  regard  to  themselves, 
"  I  will  not  counsel  any  active  share  by  Germany, 
so  long  as  no  German  interest  is  threatened  in  the 
struggle,  worth  even  the  sound  bones  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  musketeer."  . 

The    war   between    Russia    and    Turkey    ultimately 
broke  out  in  1877,  and  Bismarck's  work  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  :  He  was  engaged  hard  at  work 
almost   day    and    night,    and    whether    at    his    post  in 
-Berlin,  or  staying  at  Kissingeri  or  Gastein,  his  dwelling 
was,   the    centre    of    constant   visits    and    conferences. 
The  German    ambassadors    abroad,   the   Crown  Prince 
id   the    representatives    of  many   foreign   powers,   all 
rere  there  from  time  to  time,  but  the  most  important 
onferences   were   those   which  occurred  in  September, 
i"877,    with    Andrassy,     when    the    united    policy    of 
Austria  and  Germany  was  confirmed. 

Meantime  the  war  was  proceeding  with  rapid  strides, 
and  the  complications  were  becoming  even  more  intricate. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Plevna,  notwithstand- 
ing their  brave  and  stubborn  resistance,  and  the 
subsequent  crossing  of  the  Balkans  by  the  victorious 
Russians,  Turkey  was  practically  defenceless,  and 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  at  Adrianople, 
which  contained  conditions  greatly  to  her  disadvan- 
ige.  Meantime  the  British  fleet  had  passed  the 
Dardanelles,  and  lay  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ready 
>r  any  emergency. 

At  this  point  Austria,  fearing  that  Russia,  influenced 
>r  encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  campaign,  'might 
iek    to    impose    conditions    which    would    affect    her 
iterests,    and    also    those    of    Germany,    proposed .  a 
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European  conference,  and  as  Germany  had  no  immed- 
iate interest  at  stake,  it  was  proposed  that  the  conference 
should  be  under  Germany's  guidance  and  leadership. 
Bismarck  indicated  the  leading  condition  of  a  peace, 
and  that  if  the  conference  was  held  on  German  terri- 
tory, it  must  be  under  German  presidency,  to  which 
the  various  Powers  assented.  He  refused  to  have  his 
views  pressed  upon  any  of  the  Powers,  saying  that 
Germany  could  not  act  the  part  of  an  arbiter,  but 
that  of  an  honourable  broker.  He  was  urged  by  the 
press  to  draw  up  a  programme  and  lay  it  before 
the  Powers  for  their  acceptance,  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  might  of  the  German  Empire  was  ready 
to  enforce  its  conditions.  Bismarck  was  too  astute 
a  negotiator  to  listen  to  such  counsels,  and  plainly 
declared  that  no  exaggerated  pretensions  must  be 
placed  upon  Germany's  mediation.  "  I  am,"  he  said, 
"not  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  pursue  the 
Napoleonic  course  in  order  to  play  the  role,  if  not  of 
the  arbiter,  nor  yet  even  that  of  the  schoolmaster.'" 
And  in  reply  to  those  who  urged  that  Germany 
should  try  to  enforce  concessions  from  Russia,  he 
said,  "  We  will  never  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
sacrificing  a  safe  tried  friendship  of  ages  with  a  power- 
ful neighbouring  State  to  the  desire  of  playing  the 
role  of  sole  arbiter  in  Europe." 

Early  in  March,  1878,  the  German  Government 
declared  itself  ready  to  send  out  the  invitations  to  a 
conference,  provided  the  different  Powers  were  ready 
for  the  solution.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  grave 
differences  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg.  This 
the  "honourable  broker"  managed  to  arrange,  and  a 
meeting  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Kussian  am- 
bassador, Count  Schuvaloff,  in  London,  on  30th  May, 
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resulted  in  an  agreement  upon  the  points  which  should 
be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Conference.  No  time 
was  now  lost  in  assembling  this  Congress,  which  met 
on  13th  June,  and  on  the  proposal  of  Count  Andrassy, 
Bismarck  was  elected  its  president,  and  performed  his 
duties  with  such  ability  and  tact  that  at  its  close 
"  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  assembly,  for  his  splendid 
guidance,"  were  given  to  the  Chancellor.  The  work  of 
the  Conference  was  finished  in  a  month,  and  peace 
signed  on  13th  July,  when  Bismarck  at  once  left  for 
Kissingen  and  Gasteiu  with  his  wife  and  daughter  for 
that  rest  and  recreation  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

But  one  of  the  most  perilous  incidents  of  the  time 
was  approaching,  and  the   "  rent  in  the   tried  friend  - 
ip    of  a  hundred   years"   was    made,    and    made   as 
ismarck  had  foreseen  it  could  only  be  made,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Russian  Government  itself.     There  was  a 
general  feeling  not    of    dissatisfaction   merely,   but   of 
intense  indignation  throughout  Russia  at  the  conditions 
of   the   Berlin   Treaty,  and  Bismarck  was  venomously 
attacked  by  the  Russian  papers  and  even  the  official 
•ress  as  the  author  of  the  clauses  which  had  robbed 
em  of  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  and  was  openly 
used  of  repaying  with  ingratitude  Russia's  friendly 
eutrality  during  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870.     In  vain 
ere  appeals  made  to  the  old  friendship  which  Bismarck 
1    almost    personally  created,    or    certainly   greatly 
lengthened,   and   in  vain   was  it  shown  how  justly 
ismarck  had  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance  at  the 
onference.     Russia   began  to  muster  large  bodies  of 
ps  near  the  frontiers,  and  neither  the   Czar  him- 
If  nor  his  minister,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  concealed  their 
atred  to    Germany  nor   the    desire  to  -enter  into  an 
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offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  which 
indeed  was  already  being  negotiated,  though  it  eventu- 
ally fell  through. 

But  Bismarck  was  not  the  man  to  be  caught  unpre- 
pared. He  immediately  decided  upon  securing  a 
counter  alliance,  and  as  Austria's  interests  were  likely 
to  suffer  more  than  even  those  of  Germany  in  case 
of  a  German- Kussian  war,  and  more  especially  by  a 
Russian  victorious  war,  she  gladly  entered  into  Bis- 
marck's plans,  and  signed  a  private  treaty  in  1879. 
This  treaty  was  finally  concluded  in  Vienna  between 
Bismarck  and  Aiidrassy,  Baron  von  Hay  merle,  the 
appointed  successor  to  Andrassy  who  was  about  to 
retire,  being  a  party  to  the  arrangement.  Bismarck 
at  once  returned  to  Berlin  and  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Prussian  ministry,  and  explained  to  them  the 
exigencies  of  this  important  political  step,  after  which 
the  representative  of  the  Chancellor,  Count  Stolberg, 
was  despatched  to  Baden-Baden,  where  the  German 
Emperor  was  residing,  in  order  to  obtain  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty. 

This  treaty  was  not  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the 
German  or  even  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  but  Bismarck 
accompanied  the  document  with  such  weighty- -reasons 
for  its  necessity  and  made  its  acceptance  a  condition  of 
his  remaining  in  office,  that  the  German '.  Emperor 
subordinated  Ms  personal  predilection  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty  to  the  Fatherland  and  to  the  retention 
of  his  great  minister,  arid  confirmed  the  treaty  on  15th 
October,  1879,  the  Austrian  Emperor  also  ratifying  it 
on  the  same  day.  The  leading  condition  was  that 
should  either  of  the  two  Powers  be  attacked  by  two 
other  Powers,  the  co-signatory  of  the  treaty  would  at 
once  join  in  its  defence,  but  this  naturally  did  not 
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prevent  both  joining  against  .the  attack  of  any  one 
enemy.  The  treaty  was  to  last  for  five  years,  i.e.  to 
the  15th  October,  1884. 

Bismarck's  counter-stroke  was  eminently  successful. 
The  practical  change  of  the  triple  to  a  dual  alliance 
exercised  a  cooling  influence  on  both  Russia  and  France, 
mid  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  Indeed  the  feeling  between  Russia  and 
Germany  again  became  gradually  more '  friendly,  and 
after  the  terrible  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  on 
l:Uh  March,  1881,  and  the  succession  by  his  son, 
Alexander  III.,  it  was  felt  that  the  old  warm  relation- 
ships would  be  re-established,  and  in  this  respect  the 
fullest  expectations  were  realized. 

The  Czar  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he  felt  it  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  country  to  be  on  the  closest 
terms  with  his  old  and  tried  ally,  and  on  9th  September, 
1881,  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  two  potentates 
in  Dantzig,  the  Czar  being  accompanied  by  Secretary 
von  Giers,  and  the  Emperor  William  by  his  faithful 
Chancellor.  That  Bismarck  here  played,  as  he  could  so 
well  do,  a  tactful  r61e,  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
telegram : 

"  .  .  ,  Especially  have  the  wisdom  and  unexpected 
moderation  of  the  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  Czar,  as  well  as  upon 
Secretary  von  Giers,  and  assured  them,  thereby,  that  in 
no  direction  does  he  entertain  anything  but  peaceful 
"  itentions." 

Soon  after,  von  Giers  succeeded  Prince  Gortschakoff 

the  ministry,  and  the  triumph  of  the  peace  party  in 
Russia  was  won. 

During  this  period  Bismarck  continued  nevertheless 
cement    the    friendship    with    Austria.       Repeated 
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conferences  took  place  between  him  and  the  Austrian 
minister,  von  Haymerle.  After  several  visits  to 
Friedrichsruh,  the  latter  statesman  said  to  the  Austrian 
delegation  in  Vienna:  "The  exchange  of  views  with 
Prince  Bismarck  has  confirmed  our  identity  of  interests 
in  all  great  questions,  and  the  similarity  of  opinion  on 
these  questions  in  all  their  possible  consequences," 
which  showed  that  these  conferences  had  been  held 
to  some  practical  purpose.  This  result  was  confirmed 
by  Count  Kalnoky  (Haymerle's  successor)  in  a  speech 
to  the  Hungarian  delegation  on  26th  October,  1883.  in 
which  he  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  aggressive 
war  by  Kussia,  because  it  was  now  known  that  Austria- 
Hungary  would  not  stand  alone  if  attacked  by  Kussia. 

Bismarck  had  made  the  position  of  Germany  so  strong 
that  Italy,  who  had  become  estranged  from  France  owing 
to  the  action  of  that  Power  in  Tunis,  sought  and  obtained 
in  1883  admission  into  the  "two  Kings'  treaty,"  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  had  supported 
France  in  her  policy  in  that  direction,  wishing  to  oblit- 
erate all  trace  of  desire  for  a  war  of  revenge,  and  to 
encourage  her  to  seek  in  that  course  compensation  for 
her  two  lost  provinces.  Thus  the  vision  which  had 
floated  before  him  since  1871,  and  which  for  years  he 
had  striven  to  form,  viz.,  a  strong  league  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was  now  realized,  as 
no  Power  could  attack  a  member  of  the  alliance  without 
every  prospect  of  an  overwhelming  armed  opposition. 

His  power  and  popularity  were  manifested  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
at  the  Russian  royal  residence  of  Skierniewieze,  which 
took  place  in  September,  1884,  when  the  three  poten- 
tates, accompanied  by  their  respective  ministers,  the 
Czar  by  von  Giers,  the  Emperor  William  by  Bismarck, 
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and  the  Austrian  Emperor  by  Kalnoky,  met  to 
re-establish  the  triple  alliance.  This  was  a  subject 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  William,  who  saw 
with  delight  in  the  evening  of  his  life  the  renewal  of 
the  old  friendship  with  Russia,  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  father,  Frederick  William  III.  The  three 
ministers  had  several  long  conferences,  all  of  which  were 
evidently  to  Bismarck's  satisfaction,  as  he  showed  by  his 
good  humour  and  bearing. 

Bismarck's  appearance  created  great  enthusiasm. 
After  the  Emperor  William  had  greeted  the  Czar 
and  Czarina,  the  question  was  eagerly  asked  :  Where 
is  Bismarck  ?  and  the  white  cuirassier  uniform  with 
its  colossal  wearer  was  looked  for  in  vain.  He  was 
soon  seen  approaching,  dressed  in  the  dark  green 
uniform  of  a  Russian  general,  and  accompanied  by  his 
two  sons.  Warmly  received  by  the  two  Emperors  who 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  he  was  treated  in  a 
most  distinguished  manner  during  the  whole  visit. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  greatly  desired  to 
have  this  meeting,  and  feeling  that  it  was  to  Bismarck 
that  he  owed  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  Emperor 
owing  to  the  recent  strain  on  the  Oriental  question,  and 
whose  absence  would  have  made  the  meeting  vain, 
presented  him  with  a  full  length  portrait  of  himself  in 
oils,  in  memory  of  the  successful  visit  to  Skierniewieze. 
The  Emperor  William  had  already,  on  the  first  of  the 
same  month,  the  anniversary  of  Sedan,  conferred  upon 
im,  another  order,  Pour  Id  merite,  accompanied  by  a 
r  which  showed  the  exalted  esteem  and  admiration 

tertained  towards  him  by  his  master. 

In  this  letter  he  said:   "Even  although  the  signifi- 

nce  of  this  order  is  purely  military,  still  you  ought 
to  have  received  it  long  ago,  for  you  have  certainly  in 
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many  a  hard  time  showed  the  "highest  courage  of  the 
soldier,  and  also  by  my  side  in  two  wars  you  have 
proved  fully  and  firmly  that  you  have  a  perfect  claim 
amongst  every  other  to  a  most  exalted  military  dis- 
tinction. I  then  make  up  for  what  has  .been  delayed 
by  conferring  upon  you  the  accompanying  order  Pour 
le  merite.  I  add  to  it  at  the  same  time  the  Oak-leaf, 
in  order  to  confirm  that  you  ought  to  have  received  it 
long  ago,  and  that  you  have  repeatedly  earned  it.  I 
know  so  well  there  are  in  you  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
soldier,  that  I  hope  to  give  you  pleasure  with  this  order, 
which  so  many  of  your  forefathers  have  worn  with 
pride,  and  I  with  this  also  afford  myself  the  satis- 
faction that  I  am  expressing  a  well-earned  acknowledge 
ment  to  the  man  who  has  been  placed  at  my  side  by 
God's  gracious  dispensation,  and  who  has  done  such 
mighty  works  for  the  Fatherland,  even  as  a  soldier." 

Bismarck  was  at  this  time  undoubtedly,  by  universal 
accord,  the  practical  ruler  of  Middle  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  suggestive  picture  of  Punch,  which 
I  annex,  expresses  this  better  than  could  be  done 
by  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Not  only  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  also 
in  Western  Europe  his  policy  prevailed,  for  he  not  only 
supported  France  in  her  Tunisian  claims,  but  induced 
Russia  and  Austria  to  adopt  his  views,  so  that  Britain 
and  Italy  were  the  only  two  Powers  who  viewed  the 
French  success  with  dissatisfaction,  Well  might  the 
French  minister,  St.  Hilaire,  say,  "We  can  only  laud 
the  conduct  of  Germany  in  this  important  question,  and 
I  gladly  give  expression  to  the  gratitude  which  we  owe 
to  the  German  Government  and  to  the  leading  organs 
of  the  German  press.  This  is  only  an  act  of  justice." 

The  fact  that  in  thus  pleasing  France  he  had  in  view. 


Punch,  20th  September.  1884. 

THE  THREE  EMPERORS,  OR  THE  VENTRILOQUIST  OF  VARZIN. 
special  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  PUNCH." 

2E 
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not  only  the  objects  already  named,  but  also  succeeded 
thereby  in  estranging  France  and  Italy,  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Germany,  made  an  alliance  between 
these  two  Powers  impossible,  only  adds  brilliancy  to 
this  stroke  of  diplomacy.  Indeed,  this  policy  towards 
France  was  so  pre-eminently  successful  that,  a  little  later 
(10th  January,  1885),  he  said  in  the  Reichstag: 

"  We  have  not  stood  in  such  good  relationship  with 
France  for  many  years,  I  can  really  say  not  since  before 
the  times  of  1866,  as  we  do  to-day.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  wise  and  moderate  Government  in  France,  which 
knows  on  her  part  how  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
peace  quite  as  highly  as  we  do  ourselves.  Both 
Governments  know  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
greater  calamity  to  the  Continent  than  a  German- 
French  war.  We  have  once  made  the  experience  on 
both  sides,  and  for  conqueror  and  conquered  it  is  a  / 
heavy  misfortune.  Even  a  victorious  war  of  these  l\ 
dimensions  is  a  misfortune  for  the  country  which  is 
obliged  to  wage  it,  and  I  believe  that  no  temptation  to 
it  exists  on  either  side.  Minorities  which  are  rerum 
novarum  cupidce,  and  which  at  any  price  would  over- 
throw the  present  Government,  even  at  the  expense  of 
hurrying  the  Government  into  a  foreign  war,  are  found 
in  every  country.  They  are  not  equally  numerous  in 
every  land,  but  I  fancy  they  exist  everywhere." 

During  this  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  protection 
of  German  home  industries,  Bismarck  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  construction  of  a  Colonial  policy,  which , 
though  small  at  first,  has  led  to  important  developments 
in  Africa,  and  more  recently  to  the  Kiau  Chau  incident 
in  China.  Ever  since  1878,  German  subjects  from 
different  quarters  of  the  Pacific  and  Africa  had  appealed 
to  the  Chancellor  for  protection  of  the  fruit  of  their 
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capital  and  industry,  and  although  he  seemed  at  first 
to  lay  more  weight  upon  home  and  foreign  than  upon 
colonial  affairs,  yet  on  being  approached  by  merchants 
from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  as  to  protection  in  Africa 
and  the  South  Seas,  he  received  their  proposals 
favourably,  and  on  the  26th  June,  1884,  explained 
to  the  Keichstag  that  although  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  form  colonies  with  endless  officials,  with 
troops  and  garrisons,  with  fortresses  and  harbours,  y£t 
it  was  an  entirely  different  matter  when  it  came  ,to 
the  protection  of  German  subjects  who  had  undertaken 
great  enterprises  in  barbarous  countries  in  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  their  native  Germany.  Already,  on 
the  24th  April,  Angra  Pequena  in  South-West  Africa 
had  been  declared  to  be  under  German  protection,  and 
on  1 3th  October  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  various  great 
Powers  intimating  that  certain  specified  territories,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Togo,  the  Cameroon  and 
the  Orange  territories,  were  under  the  imperial  pro- 
tection of  Germany. 

Bismarck  had,  since  Jules  Ferris  accession  to  office 
in  France,  by  great  tact,  secured  the  friendly  feeling  of 
that  Power,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  when  at  this 
time  Britain  and  Portugal  made  a  treaty  for  their 
mutual  interests  in  the  Lower  Congo  territory,  Bis- 
marck entered  his  veto,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  secured  its  withdrawal.  He  then  arranged 
with  France  that  a  conference  should  be  held  to  settle 
the  Congo  question,  and  it  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  tact  to  find  that  the  nation  with  which  he  had 
been  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and  which  had  hated 
him  with  a  perfect  hatred  as  the  cause  of  all  its 
humiliation,  should  have  named  Berlin  as  the  place 
where  the  conference  should  meet.  The  conference 
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took   place    on    the    15th   November,    1884,   Bismarck 
himself  being  President. 

On  the  20th  November  the  Reichstag  was  again 
opened  by  the  Emperor,  who  referred  to  the  matter 
ill  the  following  words  :  "  In  agreement  with  the 
French  Government,  I  have  invited  the  representatives 
of  most  of  the  naval  Powers  to  meet  here  in  Berlin 
to  consult  as  to  the  means  by  which  trade  may  be 
developed  in  Africa,  without  irritation  amongst  the 
Powers."  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  announced  that 
the  German  flag  had  been  hoisted  over  further  terri- 
tories, including  North  New  Guinea,  Admiralty  Island, 
Miid  others,  whilst  four  warships  were  despatched  to 
West  Africa  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the  Cameroons. 
Britain  looked  with  no  friendly  feeling  upon  the  claims 
of  Germany  to  certain  territories,  and  especially  upon 
the  annexation  of  North  New  Guinea.  The  Chan- 
cellor on  25th  January  sent  a  despatch  to  London, 
that  if  their  renewed  claim  on  New  Guinea  were  per- 
sisted in,  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  would  be 
led  into  collision,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  statu  ^ 
quo.  The  White  books  (equivalent  to  our  Blue  books)  _^ 
of  those  days  show  the  consummate  skill  of  the  old 
diplomatic  hand,  pushing  his  ends  from  one  point  to 
another  until  he  gained  all  he  desired,  and,  whilst 
carefully  seeking  to  avoid  offending  the  susceptibility 
of  other  nations,  still  true  to  his  old  guiding  star— 
the  interest  of  Germany  above  all. 

This  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  however  popular  it 
may  have  been,  and  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  with  a 
large  section  of  the  people,  who  desired  a  strong 
commercial  and  imperial  navy,  with  outlets  for  their 
commerce  through  strong  colonies,  met  with  the 
bitterest  and  most  uncompromising  opposition  in  the 
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Reichstag.  The  loyalty  of  the  Centre  had  been  changed 
to  hostility,  and  whether  offended  by  his  dictatorship 
or  opposed  on  principle  to  his  policy,  the  opposition 
was  so  strong  that  out  of  397  members  Bismarck  could 
only  count  upon  a  certain  support  of  158.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  his 
plans  were  thwarted,  and  proposal  after  proposal  of 
the  Government  overwhelmingly  condemned.  Even  as 
early  as  1880,  almost  his  first  colonial  proposal  with 
V/~  regard  to  Samoa  was  rejected  by  the  Reichstag.  His 
tobacco  monopoly  proposal  of  1882  met  the  same  fate, 
and  the  "pin-pricking"  tactics  of  his  opponents  became 
more  and  more  irritating,  and  reached  their  severest 
stages  after  the  new  election  of  October,  1884.  Blow 
after  blow  was  delivered  with  steady  regularity  by  the 
determined  and  obstinate  assembly,  to  whom  all  appeals 
were  in  vain  ;  but  never  for  a  moment  did  Bismarck 
hesitate  or  waver  in  his  equally  strong  determination  to 
lay  his  legislation  before  the  country. 

On  the  14th  November  he  sought  to  limit  the 
district  for  the  validity  of  the  deputies'  free  railway 
passes.  This  was  met  by  the  old  demand  for  fees 
(Didten),  which  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor, 
who,  in  reply  to  the  claim  that  these  demands  would 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  Reichstag,  protested  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Reichstag  could  not  be  raised  in  this 
way,  but  had  certainly  been  degraded  by  the  abuse 
of  these  free  passes,  which,  granted  specially  to  bring 
deputies  to  Berlin  who  lived  at  a  distance,  had  been 
shamelessly  used  for  private  purposes,  some  of  the 
holders  having  travelled  no  less  than  17,000  kilo- 
metres (about  8000  English  miles) ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  reproach  that  the  increasing  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  required  the  fees,  he  simply  referred  them 
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own. 
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than  to  humiliate  the  federated  Governments.  Referring 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Falk  laws  and  the  pardoning 
of  the  recalcitrant  priests,  he  said  :  "  In  moments  when 
I  think  that  an  understanding  with  Rome  is  visible 
there  are  always  created  in  Germany  some  stormy 
movements,  some  pressure  and  strife  which  make  for 
the  time  being  all  agreement  impossible,"  and  he 
characterized  the  proposal  as  "a  Polish  priestly 
intrigue."  ,'-•**/ 

The  order  of  the  day  on  1st  December  in  the  Reichs- 
tag was  to  consider  the  creation  of  a  service  of  mail 
steamers  between  Germany  and  Africa  and  Australia. 
Bismarck  again  pleaded  for  the  measure,  explaining 
fully  its  necessity  in  connection  with  a  colonialjDolicy, 
saying  that  "  a  Government  which  wished  to  carry  on 
a  trans-oceanic  policy  must  be  able  to  rely  on  a 
majority  independent  of  temporary  party  considera- 
tions." His  proposals  never  even  came  before  the 
Reichstag,  the  commission  to  which  they  were  referred 
throwing  them  out  on  the  25th  January,  1885.  The 
same  fate  awaited  the  important  proposals  of  the 
Government  for  the  appointment  of  Consuls  at  Cape 
Town,  Corea,  and  Apia,  and  although  the  Chancellor 
strongly  emphasized  their  transcendent  importance  for 
the  extension  of  trade,  the  Budget  Commission  either 
refused  or  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  proposed 
All  cases  where  money  was  asked  were  used  as  oppor- 
tunities for  showing  the  hostility  of  the  majority  to  tlu' 
grieved  but  still  unwearied  Chancellor.  Forty  and  a 
half  million  marks  were  asked,  and  flatly  refusect  On 
the  4th  December  the  small  sum  of  2700  marks  (about 
£135)  was  required  for  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  office. 
Bismarck  again  appeared  in  the  Reichstag  to  plead  for 
his  officials.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing 
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men  of  ability,  men  to  be  relied  upon,  men  of  discretion, 
ami  painted  their  hard  duties  lasting  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  Sundays  seldom 
excepted.  The  greates^jdifficulty  was  met  in  preventing 
this  small  sum  from  being  at  once  struck  out,  but  the 
heaviest  blow  against  the  Chancellor  was  delivered  on 
15th  December,  when  the  Government  requested  an- 
other leading  official  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  a  salary 
of  20,000  marks  (about  £1000)  per  annum.  This  was 
perhaps  the  least  creditable,  or  as  the  press  put  it, 
the  most  shameless  vote  which  the  majority  gave. 
This  majority,  which  a  few  days  previously  had  en- 
thusiastically passed  the  vote  of  a  million  marks 
(£50,000)  for  the  fees  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
now  with  equal  vigour  refused  this  claim  for  twenty 
thousand  marks  (£1000).  In  vain  did  Bismarck  point 
out  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  great  labour  of  the 
Foreign  Office  being  performed  by  a  Secretary  and 
Under-Secretary,  the  ever-increasing  work  connected 
with  the  department,  that  over  a  thousand  papers 
had  to  be  attended  to  daily,  and  that  many  officials 
had  sacrificed  'their  health  to  this  department.  In 
vain  did  he  plead,  "  This  official  is  the  confidant  of 
the  minister  under  whose  signature  he  places  his  own  ; 
the  minister  is  forced  to  rely  upon  the  judgment,  tact, 
and  careful  work  of  this  assistant,  seeing  that  he  is 
unable  to  read  every  document  himself.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded hitherto  in  managing  with  two,  only,  however, 
by  personally  undertaking  an  unduly  large  proportion 
of  work,  which,  however,  I  can  no  longer  sustain." 
He  reminded  them  of  the  economy  he  had  practised 
in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  adding.  "  The  striking 
out  of  such  a  small  sum  can  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  my  life  grievous";  but  all  these  plead- 
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ings    and    representations    availed    nothing,    and    the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  141  against  119. 

A  perfect  whirlwind  of  indignation  and  scorn  against 
the  majority  in  the  Keichstag  swept  through  Germany 
at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  man  who  had  created 
the  Empire,  and  who  had  conducted  it  with  such  mar- 
vellous, almost  miraculous,  success.  Thousands  of 
telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Chancellor  denouncing  this 
behaviour ;  hundreds  of  offers  of  the  money  desired 
were  made,  some  guaranteeing  the  amount  for  a  series 
of  years,  others  sending  the  amount  at  once.  Of  none 
of  these  encouraging  offers  could  the  Chancellor  take 
advantage,  but  in  a  circular  of  21st  December,  ex- 
pressing his  thanks,  he  said  he  accepted  this  universal 
expression  of  sympathy  as  "proofs  of  the  confidence 
with  which  the  German  people  is  prepared  to  support^ 
the  foreign  policy  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  which  I 
represent.  In  this  expression  of  the  living  national 
spirit  in  the  people,  I  find  encouragement  even  with 
decreasing  powers  to  persevere  in  the  conflict  against 
the  parties  who,  in  discord  with  each  other,  and  whose 
unanimity  in  resistance  to  every  political  administra- 
tive guidance  hinders  the  development  of  the  Empire, 
and  endangers  the  unity  bought  by  the  nation  with  so 
heavy  sacrifices  and  by  so  many  struggles."  The 
German  press  denounced  the  action  in  no  unmeasured 
terms.  Some  of  the  organs,  even  of  the  opposition 
itself,  confessed  that  the  vote  of  the  1 5th  December  was 
a  sad  tactical  mistake.  The  foreign  press  were  no  less 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  shame.  Amongst  others, 
the  French  Republique  Frangaise  said,  "  Bismarck's 
defeat  can  only  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  us  ;  to  us 
Frenchmen  whom  he  has  so  roughly  handled;  but 
were  we  his  countrymen,  we  would  feel  ourselves 
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outraged."  The  British  papers  of  all  parties  gave 
similar  voice  to  the  general  feeling,  the  Times  saying, 
"  Such  shabbiness  and  littleness  have  never  been  shown 
by  a  body  calling  itself  a  parliament;  more  consider- 
ation would  be  shown  by  any  public  body  to  the 
chief  of  a  small  department  who  requires  assistance 
than  has  been  shown  by  the  Keichstag  to  their  great 
chief."  The  Daily  Telegraph  thought  it  a  treatment 
of  astounding  ingratitude  and  a  mean  insult,  whilst 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  though  generally  opposed  to 
Bismarck,  referred  to  him  as  the  only  statesman  in 
Europe  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  for  twenty-two  years 
the  first  German  in  Germany,  and  for  sixteen  years 
the  first  man  in  Europe,  and  that  at  no  former  period 
in  his  eventful  history  had  he  ever  taken  such  an 
exalted  position  as  that  which  he  that  day  possessed. 
He  had  outlived  or  overthrown  all  his  rivals,  he  stood 
alone  and  un assailed,  a  solitary  colossus  with  a  part 
of  the  globe  as  his  pedestal. 

All  this  did  not  for  a  moment  prevent  the  minister 
from  personally  introducing  and  defending  his  colonial 
bills.  On  9thJ>nuary,  1885,  in  asking  150,000  marks 
(£7500)  for  opening  up  Central  Africa,  the  com- 
mission seeking  to  reduce  the  amount  by  one-third, 
the  Chancellor  protested,  "  If  you  really  are  opposed 
to  colonization  you  should  say  so  in  time,  then  we 
would  give  ourselves  no  lost  labour,  but  now  at  this 
time  when  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast  is 
concerned,  to  refuse  this  sum  to  a  commission !  1 
beg  of  you  not  to  throw  cold  water  beforehand  on 
our  efforts  for  colonization.  Do  not  postpone  this 
matter  nor  discourage  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
for  this  movement.  This  exalted  disposition  has  spread 
to  the  best  and  most  intelligent  circles ;  I  beg  of  you  to 
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take  account  of  this  disposition."  The  grant  was  passed 
by  a  majority.  Then  a  demand  was  made  for  180,000 
marks  to  build  a  coasting  steamer  and  launch  for  the 
governor  in  the  Cameroons,  which  Hamburg  merchants 
had  declared  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
mercial interests.  Bismarck  introduced  this  proposal, 
by  referring  to  the  battles  in  the  Cameroons  already 
mentioned,  and  with  crushing  sarcasm  added  :  "  Have 
we  such  a  mistrust  of  Hamburg,  the  real  pioneer  of  our 
German  exports  to  lands  beyond  the  sea,  that  we  think 
the  people  either  do  not  understand  German  interests 
in  a  business  way,  or  from  selfish  motives  will  manage 
them  wrongly  ?  Yes,  then  we  will  give  up  this  action, 
then  we  will  huddle  together  on  our  Thuringian  moun- 
tains and  turn  our  backs  to  the  sea.  That  would  be 
the  best  thing  we  could  do. " 

The  majority  had  evidently  not  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  outburst  of  popular  wrath  against 
them,  and  on  the  13th  January,  1885,  passed  the 
vote  unanimously,  and  seeing  that  the  people  were 
no  longer  to  be  trifled  with  by  their  parliamentary 
decisions,  they  also  on  4th  March,  1885,  passed  by  172 
votes  to  153  the  demand  for  the  20,000  marks,  the 
adverse  vote  upon  which  had  originally  raised  the 
storm. 

The  great  body  of  the  community  was  in  no  way 
misled  by  these  signs  of  political  hostility  by  party 
leaders,  nor  prevented  from  expressing  its  gratitude  to 
Bismarck,  and  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  called  forth 
on  1st  April  of  that  year,  his  seventieth  birthday,  showc<l 
unmistakably  how  firmly  he  was  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people.  Thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters  of  congratulation,  costly  presents  without 
number,  flowed  in  a  perfect  torrent  from  all  parts 
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of  Germany,  almost  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
processions  and  torchlight  promenades  by  hundreds 
were  formed  in  his  honour.  Never  perhaps  has  such 
enthusiastic  jubilation  taken  place  in  recognition  of 
the  services  of  any  statesman.  Of  all  these  tokens 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  none  touched  him  so  keenly 
as  the  present  sent  by  his  master,  and  especially  by 
the  letter  of  lofty  tone,  good  wishes,  and  expressions 
of  gratitude  by  which  the  present  was  accompanied. 
The  present  consisted  of  Anton  von  Werner's  famous 
painting  of  the  Proclamation  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
and  the  letter  read  as  follows  : 

"  BERLIN,   1st  April,   1885. 

"My  dear  Prince, — When  a  strong  desire  pervades 
the  whole  land  of  Germany  and  the  German  people 
to  prove  to  you,  by  the  celebration  of  your  seventieth 
birthday,  that  memories  of  all  that  you  have  done 
for  the  greatness  of  the  Fatherland  live  in  so  many 
grateful  hearts,  it  is  with  me  a  feeling  of  strong 
necessity  to  express  to  you  to-day  how  much  I  am 
rejoiced  that  such  an  impulse  of  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion for  you  possesses  the  whole  nation.  This  gratifies 
me  as  being  for  you  an  acknowledgment  truly  earned  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  it  warms  my  heart  that  such 
sentiments  have  asserted  themselves  to  such  a  wide 
extent.  For  it  adorns  the  nation  in  the  present  time, 
and  it  strengthens  the  hope  in  her  future,  when  she 
shows  her  recognition  of  the  true  and  great,  and  when 
she  celebrates  and  honours  her  deservedly  famous  men. 
It  gives  me  and  my  household  a  special  joy  to  take 
part  in  such  a  celebration,  and  we  wish  to  express 
to  you,  by  the  accompanying  picture,  with  what 
feelings  of  grateful  memories  we  do  so,  for  the  picture 
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recalls  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  which  can  never  be 
thought  of  without  at  the  same  time  calling  to  recol- 
lection your  services.  You  know,  my  dear  Prince,  how 
at  all  times  there  will  live  in  me  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  the  sincerest  affection,  and  the  warmest 
thankfulness  towards  you  :  I  am  only  saying  here  what 
I  have  often  enough  expressed  to  you,  and  I  feel  that 
this  picture  will  always  remind  your  latest  descendants 
that  your  Emperor  and  King  and  his  house  were  very 
conscious  of  what  they  owed  to  you.  In  this  spirit 
and  with  this  feeling  stretching  far  beyond  the  grave, 
I  conclude  these  lines,  your  grateful,  devoted  Emperor 

and  KinS>  WILLIAM." 

This  letter  was  but  the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  which  the  heart  of  Germany  was 
overflowing.  Committees  had  been  formed  in  various 
centres  to  collect  money  for  a  "present  of  honour"  for 
their  Reich  s-  Chancellor  ;  no  less  a  sum  than  2,700,000 
marks  (£130,000)  was  subscribed,  with  a  part  of  which 
was  purchased  for  him  the  portion  of  the  estate  of 
Schonhausen  which  had  for  half  a  century  been  lost  to 
the  family.  The  balance,  over  a  million  of  marks,  was 
placed  at  his  free  disposal,  and  with  this  he  founded 
the  institution  of  Schonhausen,  for  candidates  for  the 
higher  planes  of  learning.  Innumerable  odes  were,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  composed,  the  most  popular 
of  which  rang  out  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lips  : 


attfgebcmt, 
S)aj3  fyod)  Me  gtnnen  ragen  ? 
(SJermama,  £>u  $aifer*braut, 

(teg  ®i<$  tone  tragen  ? 
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fjat  mtt 
£)er  Sine  oollbracfyt, 

bcm  \mv  ftngen  unb  jagen/'  l 


Such  proofs  of  the  love  and  gratitude  from  monarch 
and  people  alike  could  not  but  have  their  invigorating 
influence  on  the  recipient,  and  nerve  him  to  further 
efforts  in  spite  of  all  his  foes.  This  enthusiasm  was 
again  shown  on  a  smaller  scale  when  on  the  4th  June 
of  the  same  year  Bismarck  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
entry  into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  tablets  and 
monuments  were  erected  in  his  honour. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  socialists,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  the  Chancellor  succeeded  in  September, 
1886,  in  prolonging  the  anti-socialist  laws  for  two 
years,  viz.  to  30th  September,  1888,  which  therefore 
remained  in  force  until  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
William  and  his  gifted  son  Frederick  III.  Bismarck's 
great  object  was,  having  devoted  himself  anew  to  the 
service  of  his  King  and  Fatherland,  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  German  army,  and 
so  in  December,  1886,  he  introduced  a  Bill  for  the 
increase  of  the  army,  which,  however,  was  thrown  out 
by  a  combination  of  the  parties  of  the  Centre,  Pro- 
gressives, arid  Social  Democrats.  The  Reichstag  was 
dissolved,  and  the  new  election  was  taken  upon  the 
question,  and  on  the  proposals  being  submitted  to  the 
new  parliament  on  6th  February,  1888,  Bismarck,  in 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches,  characterized  this 

luWho  built  for  us  this  Empire  wide, 

Whose  bulwarks  high  uprear? 
Germania,  Imperial  bride, 

Who  gave  thee  crowns  to  wear  ? 
With  power,  has  one 
That  wonder  done, 

Whose  might  we  sing  and  praise." 
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project  as  "  a  full  consolidation  of  the  appliance  of  that 
enormous  power  which  God  has  placed  in  the  Germans 
in  order  that  we  may  use  it";  he  saw  in  that  "strength- 
ening of  the  German  military  power  the  strongest 
pledge  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which  Germany 
will  never  violate,  though  she  will  never  be  terrified 
by  threats.  We  Germans  fear  God,  but  nothing  else  in 
the  world "  ( Wir  Deutschen  fiirchten  Gott,  aber  sonst 
Nichts  in  der  Welt).  And  he  closed  his  speech  in 
these  words,  "  And  it  is  the  fear  of  God  which  always 
induces  to  love  and  cultivate  peace.  He,  however,  who 
breaks  this  peace  will  learn  that  the  ready  martial  spirit 
inspired  by  that  love  of  Fatherland,  which  in  1813  called 
under  her  banners  the  whole  population  of  the  then 
weak,  small,  and  exhausted  Prussia,  is  to-day  a  com- 
munity of  the  whole  German  nation,  and  that  he  who 
in  any  way  attacks  the  German  nation  will  find  her 
armed  in  unity,  and  each  defender  with  the  firm  belief 
in  his  heart,  '  God  will  be  with  us.' ' 

This  speech  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  that  the 
proposals  were  passed  unanimously  en  bloc.  This  was 
the  last  vote  which  Bismarck  secured  for  his  policy 
under  his  revered  master.  The  Emperor,  who  had 
received  a  chill  a  few  months  previously  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Baltic  Canal,  became 
more  and  more  affected,  and  early  in  March,  1888,  the 
symptoms  became  serious,  and  on  the  7th  the  physicians 
did  not  conceal  the  danger.  His  illness  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  grief  into  which  he  was  plunged  by 
the  sad  news  that  reached  him  daily  from  San  Remo,  as 
to  the  seemingly  hopeless  condition  of  his  only  son,  the 
brave  leader  of  his  armies,  whose  splendid  career  and 
stainless  character  had  so  wound  themselves  round 
his  father's  heart.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  asked  for 
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Bismarck,  and  after  speaking  with  him  about  the 
policy,  again  expressed  his  deep  thanks  to  him  ;  and  as 
In-  spoke  long,  his  daughter  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden 
warned  him  not  to\  exhaust  himself,  to  which  he  replied, 
•"  I  have  now  no  longer  time  to  be  tired  "  (Ich  habe  nicht 
inchr  Zeit  milde  zu  sein).  He  had  also  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  grandson,  the  present  Emperor,  as  to  the 
health  of  his  (the  latter's)  father,  Frederick,  and  upon 
other  State  matters.  Bismarck,  who  had  secured  sleep 
by  artificial  means,  was  again  at  the  early  hour  of  three 
in  the  morning  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  master.  In 
the  presence  of  the  royal  family,  Bismarck  and  Moltke, 
the  War  and  Household  Ministers,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  court,  fixing  his  regard  upon  the  Empress,  whilst 
the  court  clergyman  whispered  words  of  consolation  into 
his  ear,  the  great  Emperor  passed  into  everlasting  rest, 
at  8.30  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  March,  1888. 

The  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  began  at  12.30  on  that 
day,  the  last  signature  of  the  departed  monarch  having 
been  attached  to  the  document  authorizing  the 
Chancellor  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  the  session  being 
ended.  As  Bismarck,  under  signs  of  deep  emotion, 
asked  leave  to  address  the  House,  the  whole  assembly  in 
reverential  silence  at  once  arose  with  him,  and  he  then, 
with  a  trembling  voice  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  in- 
formed them  of  the  Emperor's  death  and  the  succession 
of  Frederick  III.,  who  would  leave  San  Remo  on  the 
following  day.  The  assembly  wished  to  remain  until 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Emperor.  Bismarck  put  the 
historical  document  amongst  the  archives,  and  with 
much  emotion  proceeded  :  "It  is  not  for  me,  gentlemen, 
from  this  official  place  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
with  which  my  heart  is  filled  by  the  decease  of  my 
master,  by  the  departure  from  our  midst  of  the  first 

2F 
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German  Emperor.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  for 
the  feelings  that  move  me  live  in  the  heart  of  every 
German." 

Then,  commenting  on  the  pleasure  given  to  His 
late  Majesty,  first,  by  the  sympathy  expressed  all 
over  the  world  on  account  of  his  son's  ill  health, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  confirmation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German  unity,  upon  which  development  he 
looked  back  with  satisfaction,  and  which  beautified 
and  illumined  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  concluded, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you 
all  to  carry  with  you  into  your  homes  the  testimony 
which  I  can  give  you  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to 
the  last  sentiments  of  our  departed  master,  for  each 
of  you  had  a  share  in  that  service.  Gentlemen,  the 
heroic  bravery,  the  national  high-strung  feeling  of 
honour,  and  above  all,  the  faithful  and  industrious 
fulfilment  of  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
the  love  of  the  Fatherland,  which  were  embodied  in  our 
departed  master  :  may  they  be  an  inviolable  inheritance 
to  our  nation,  which  the  Emperor  now  gone  from  our 
midst  has  bequeathed  to  us.  I  hope  to  God  that  this 
inheritance  may  be  faithfully  preserved  in  devotion, 
diligence,  and  fidelity  to  duty  by  all  of  us  who  have 
to  work  together  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fatherland." 

Bismarck,  who  delivered  this  speech  with  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  his  deep  emotion,  especially 
towards  the  close,  when  heavy  sobs  stopped  his  utter- 
ance for  some  seconds,  at  its  conclusion  threw  himself 
back  on  his  chair,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Moltke,  who  felt,  what  must  be  passing  in  this  great 
soul,  stepped  up  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on 
his  shoulder.  Bismarck  withdrew  his  handkerchief  from 
his  face,  seized  the  Field-Marshal's  right  hand,  and 
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.-il'trr  ;i  powerful  struggle  with  his  emotion,  said, 
"  The  ever-regulated  clock  of  service  holds  us  on 
the  lines/'' l 

Those  who  expected  some  change  in  Bismarck's 
position  in  the  Government  on  the  accession  of 
Frederick  III.  must  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  cordial  relations  which  obtained  between  the 
new  monarch  and  the  old  Chancellor.  It  was  known 
that  in  1862  and  later  the  then  Crown  Prince  had 
differed  strongly  from  Bismarck's  policy,  but  their 
mutual  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland 
during  the  various  campaigns  seem  to  have  drawn  them 
together,  if  not  in  deep  sympathy,  at  all  events  in 
mutual  regard  and  esteem.  Bismarck  himself  refused 
to  notice  the  different  stories  set  afloat,  characterizing 
them  as  legends  and  malicious  inventions.2  The  only 
incident  of  personal  note  that  he  had  objected  to  was 
the  surgical  operation  on  the  royal  patient's  throat 
being  performed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sufferer 
and  that  of  the  Emperor,  his  father.  Indeed,  already 
in  1885,  when  the  Emperor  William's  health  was  a 
cause  of  anxiety,  the  most  friendly  conferences  are 
reported  to  have  taken  place  between  Bismarck  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  when  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
really  occurred  he  telegraphed  to  Bismarck,  "  In  the 
moment  of  deepest  grief,  on  account  of  the  decease  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  and  Emperor,  my  beloved  father, 
I  express  to  you  and  to  the  State  ministry,  my  thanks 

" l  Des   Dienstes   immer  gleichgestellte    Uhr  halt   mis   im  Gleise."- 
Schiller's  Piccolomini,  Act  i.,  Scene  iv. 

2  Since  the  above  went  to  press,  the  following  appears  in  Butler's 
lation  of  Bismarck,  vol.  i.,  page  345,  confirming  this:  "Emperor 
Kn-tU-rick,  son  of  the  monarcli  whom  I  designate  specially  ray  master, 
made  it  easy  for  me,  by  his  amiability  and  confidence,  to  transfer  to  him 
the  affection  which  I  had  cherished  for  his  father.  All  assertions  of 
lasting  discord  in  our  relations  are  unfounded." 
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for  the  devotion  and  fidelity  with  which  you  all  served 
him,  and  count  upon  the  assistance  of  you  all  in  the 
heavy  task  now  set  me."  On  the  llth  March  Bis- 
marck met  his  new  sovereign  at  Leipzig.  The  meeting 
at  the  railway  station  was  touching  and  pathetic.  As 
the  Emperor  saw  the  well-known  figure  on  the  plat- 
form he  stepped  rapidly  towards  the  door  of  the  saloon 
when  Bismarck  entered,  and  was  warmly  embraced  and 
kissed  with  deep  emotion  by  the  Emperor. 

A  sad  and  pathetic  picture  :  the  old  pilot  who  had 
weathered  so  many  storms,  and  thrown  •  off  so  many 
attacks  of  illness,  although  now  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  still  bearing  himself  as  if  he  were  the  concen- 
tration of  energy  and  power;  whilst  the  young  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  who  so  recently  had  been 
''amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant,"  a 
modern  Siegfried  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  when  at 
the  procession  in  London  in  1887  was  lauded  as  the 
most  noble  and  handsomest  looking  man  among  them 
all,  now,  although  still  bearing  the  stamp  and  image  of 
his  grand  nobility,  the  weak  voice  and  bending  figure 
showed  that  the  "Great  shadow  feared  by  man"  was 
already  rapidly  approaching.  The  two  travelled  together 
to  Berlin,  and  on  the  journey  Bismarck  explained  the 
most  urgent  matters  that  required  solution.  On  the 
following  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Prince, — On  entering  upon  my  Govern- 
ment I  feel  it  a  necessity  for  me  to  turn  to  you,  for 
many  years  the  highly  esteemed  and  faithful  servant 
of  my  father  now  resting  in  God.  You  have  been  the 
true  and  courageous  counsellor  who  gave  form  to  the 
objects  of  his  policy,  and  who  assured  their  successful 
issue.  I  am  and  my  house  remains  bound  in  warmest 
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thanks  to  you.  You  have  a  right  before  all  to  know 
what  are  the  points  of  view  applicable  to  my  Govern- 
ment," and  then  depicting  it  as  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  late  Emperor,  he  concluded,  "To  give  effect  to 
these  my  intentions  I  count  upon  the  devotion  you 
have  so  often  proved,  and  upon  the  support  of  your  ripe 
and  tried  experience, — your  affectionate  FREDERICK." 
And  on  25th  March,  1888,  he  again  wrote:  "To-day, 
my  dear  Prince,  I  think  with  you  of  the  fifty  years 
which  have  gone  by  since  you  entered  the  army,  and 
I  am  genuinely  glad  that  the  Garde  Jager  of  that 
time  can  look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  this 
half-century  wilich  has  gone  by.  I  will  not  to-day 
enter'  on  long  observations  as  to  the  political  services 
which  have  for  ever  enwoven  your  name  with  our 
•history.  One  thing  I  must  lay  stress  on,  that  where 
it  was  a  question  of  the  welfare  of  the  army,  of  bringing 
it  to  full  strength  and  readiness,  you  never  failed  to 
fight  out  the  struggle  and  carry  it  through.  The 
army  therefore  thanks  you  for  the  blessings  attained, 
which  it  will  never  forget ;  at  its  head  the  war-lord 
who  but  a  few  days  ago  was  called  to  take  up  that 
office  after  the  departure  of  him  who  never  ceased  to 
carry  in  his  heart  the  welfare  of  the  army. — Yours 
most  truly,  FREDERICK." 

Bismarck  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending 
his  old  master's  funeral,  but  managed  to  go  daily  to 
the  Emperor  at  Chariot  ten  burg.  The  intercourse  was 
made  more  difficult  by  Frederick's  loss  of  voice,  which 
compelled  him  to  write  his  views  and  hand  them  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  touching  incident  is  told  of  one  of 
these  meetings.  The  Emperor,  seeing  that  the  old 
Chancellor  was  suffering  pain,  lifted  his  feet  upon  a 
chair  and  covered  him  with  a  warm  rug. 
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I  have  written  the  above  at  some  length  in  order 
to  counteract  the  impression  so  largely  prevailing  in 
Britain  that  the  relations  between  these  two  famous 
Germans  were  not  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  On 
the  Chancellor's  birthday,  which  now  came  round,  1st 
April,  1888,  the  Crown  Prince  William,  now  Emperor 
and  King  William  II. ,  proposed  the  following  toast, 
in  which  was  shown  the  promise  of  a  marvellous 
command  of  language,  which  has  since  been  fulfilled. 
After  referring  to  the  speech  of  Bismarck,  he  said : 
*'  Your  Highness,  among  the  forty  years  to  which  you 
have  just  referred,  none  has  been  so  earnest  and  por- 
tentous as  the  present.  The  Emperor  William,  whom 
for  twenty-seven  years  you  served  with  such  faithful- 
ness, is  gone.  With  enthusiasm  the  people  acclaim 
our  present  exalted  master,  who  is  the  fellow- founder 
of  the  greatness  of  our  Fatherland.  Your  Highness, 
like  us  all,  will  serve  him  with  the  same  old  German 
manly  fidelity  as  we  did  the  departed.  To  use  a 
military  symbol,  I  look  at  our  present  position  as  a 
regiment  marching  to  storm.  The  commander  of  the 
regiment  is  fallen ;  the  next  in  command,  though 
badly  wounded,  rides  boldly  forward.  Then  all  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  banner  which  the  bearer  waves  on 
high.  So  does  your  Highness  carry  the  imperial 
banner.  Our  warmest  hearts'  wish  is  that  you  may 
be  spared  in  conjunction  with  our  beloved  and  revered 
Emperor  long  to  carry  the  banner  aloft.  May  God 
bless  and  protect  the  Emperor  and  your  Highness." 

It  required  *a  strong  hand,  indeed,  to  bear  the 
banner  aloft,  for  party  intrigues  were  at  work  to 
change  the  ministry  and  policy  of  Germany,  and  to 
alienate  the  Emperor  from  his  chief  minister.  The 
Bulgarian  question  came  to  the  front,  arid  a  proposal 
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\\as  made  to  unite  Bulgarian  and  German  interests  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  with  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg,  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  This  plan  was  said 
to  be  favoured  by  the  Empress,  and  was  calculated 
to  check  Kussian  cordiality  and  substitute  more  of 
British  and  Bulgarian  influence.  Bismarck  strenuously 
opposed  the  project.  He  would  have  no  alien  influ- 
ences, neither  British  nor  Bulgarian,  but  only  German 
considerations  for  German  policy;  and  declared  that 
"the  weight  of  the  dynasty  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  should  be  thrown  at  all  times  into  the 
balance  in  favour  of  national  interests,  and  never  in 
favour  of  princely  relationships."  In  spite  of  the 
powerful  opposition  he  met,  the  marriage  was  pre- 
vented. Even  this  failed  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  suffering  Emperor  in  his  Chancellor  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gave  him  another  and  last  proof  of  his 
friendship  by  appointing  his  elder  son,  Count  Her- 
bert— the  present  Prince  Bismarck — Prussian  State 
Minister,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Prussia  that 
a  father  and  son  were  together  in  the  Prussian  States 
ministry.  As  summer  came  round,  Bismarck  sought 
rest  and  recreation  after  his  great  anxieties  in  his 
beloved  Friedrichsruh.  On  the  14th  June  he  had  his 
last  interview  with  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  birth- 
day of  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  the  dying  Emperor 
wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "  Learn  to  suffer  without 
complaining."  He  himself  had  set  the  great  example, 
>r  during  all  his  sore  suffering  no  complaint  had 

iped   his  lips,   and   on   the   forenoon   of    15th   June 

passed  peacefully  away. 
Bismarck  came   at   three   in   the  afternoon   and'  saw 

1  "  Lerne  leiden  oline  zu  klagen." 
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the  body  of  his  departed  master,  to  whom  "  Frederick's 
crown  had  become  Frederick's  rest."  l 

The  utmost  cordiality  seemed  at  first  to  prevail 
between  the  young  Emperor  and  his  old  Chancellor. 
Early  in  his  reign  the  Emperor  paid  two  visits  to 
Friedrichsruh,  and  Bismarck  expressed  the  highest 
hopes  of  and  regard  for  his  new  master.  In  September, 
1888,  at  a  harvest-home  on  his  estates,  he  said  that 
he  rejoiced  to  see  them  all  so  glad  and  happy,  and 
that  they  had  reasons  for  it,  as  the  long  winter 
threatened  to  have  made  their  harvest  a  bad  one,  but 
happier  days  had  followed ;  and  then  lifting  the  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  platform,  he  said  :  "  The  winter  has 
brought  much  sadness  to  us  all.  We  have  had  to 
lay  our  old  Emperor  in  the  grave,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  his  son  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Here  also  after 
gloomy  days  has  the  sun  •  shone  out,  because  all  in 
Germany  can  look  with  pride  upon  our  Emperor, 
William  II.,  who  is  a  soldier  from  head  to  foot,  and 
assuredly  with  the  assistance  of  his  army  would,  strike 
boldly  if  Germany  were  attacked ;  but  Emperor 
William  II.  loves  his  subjects  too  much,  and  would 
assuredly  do  his  best  to  preserve  peace  for  them,  for 
those  of  you  who  were  with  me  in  France  eighteen 
years  ago  know  what  it  means  to  celebrate  a  harvest- 
home  with  the  enemy  in  your  country  ;  there  then 
remains  little  for  the  husbandman,  and  therefore  we 
will  think  of  our  Emperor,  and  give  a  thundering 
'Hurrah!  Long  live  our  Emperor."  But  in  spite  of 
the  high  reverence  of  the  people,  and  the  seeming  con- 
fidence of  the  monarch,  Bismarck's  position  was  more 
envied  than  enviable.  His  opponents  spoke  of  a 

1 "  Friedrichs    Krou    ward'    flir    ihn    Friedrichsruh."      Friedrichskron 
(Frederick's  Crown)  was  the  name  of  the  Emperor's  palace  at  Potsdam. 
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Bismarck  dynasty,  referring  to  Count  Herbert's  pro- 
motion to  the  ministry,  and  in  every  way  sought  to 
cany  out  a  harassing  policy.  Geffcken  and  his  associates 
had  published  an  alleged  diary  of  Frederick  III.,  in 
which  statements  derogatory  to  the  Chancellor  appeared. 
Bismarck  acted  with  his  wonted  promptitude,  declaring 
the  publication  had  been  made  without  the  consent  of 
tlir  Emperor,  and  also  that  the  stories  were  fabrications; 
and  the  author  was  condemned  by  the  Reichstag  for 
treason  against  the  country.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  Emperor  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Dear    Prince, — The    year    is    closing    which    has 
brought  such   heavy  visitations   and  irreparable  losses. 
The  feeling  that  you  stand  faithfully  by  my  side  and 
step  into  the   new  year  with   fresh  vigour  fills  me  at 
once  with  joy  and  with  comfort.     With  my  whole  heart 
I  invoke  for  you  good  fortune,  blessings,  and,  above  all, 
•ntinued  good  health,  and   hope   to   God. that  it  will 
vouchsafed  to  me  to  labour  together  with  you  for 
welfare  and  greatness  of  our  Fatherland." 
However,    it    was    gradually    felt    that    some    mists 
rere  arising  to  'obscure  the  clearness  which  had  hitherto 
lone  around  their  relationship,  which  mists  his  enemies 
diligent    in    deepening    to    the   utmost    of  their 
tgenuity    by    articles    in    the    press    and    otherwise. 
however  loath    Bismarck   himself  may   have   been  to 
iognize  the  change,  it  seems  to  have  been  detected  by 
mtside    observers ;    for   although    the    Emperor    wrote 
>ismarck  at  Friedrichsruh,  "  I  beg  of  God  that  he  grant 
ie   for   many  years  your  true   and   well  tried  counsel 
my    heavy   and    responsible    duty   as    ruler,"    yet 
lismarck  afterwards  related  on   23rd  June,   1892,  that 
;ady  on  llth  to  13th  October  the  following  conversa- 
ion  took  place  between  himself  and  the  Emperor  of 
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Russia,  then  in  Berlin.  "After  I  had  laid  my  political 
conceptions  before  him,  he  replied,  '  Yes,  I  believe 
you,  and  in  you  I  place  confidence  ;  but  are  you 
certain  you  will  remain  in  office?'  I  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment,  and  replied,  'Certainly,  Your  Majesty; 
I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  I  will  remain  minister  all 
my  days.' ' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  in  full  detail  all  the  causes 
which  a  few  weeks  later  led  to  Bismarck's  dismissal. 
There  were  three  chief  causes  :  the  social  democratic 
laws  ;  the  workmen's  question ;  but  the  most  serious 
was  a  constitutional  one,  which  we  describe  under 
number  three. 

First,  a  schism  had  divided  the  Social  Democratic 
party  into  the  anarchists  and  those  called  the  tame 
democrats;  The  former  urged  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  with  the  murder  of  princes 
and  tyrants.  The  latter  wished  to  obtain  the  desired 
end  by  more  constitutional  means.  Both  parties  had 
their  recognized  organs,  and  both  from  time  to  time 
published  brochures,  with  which  they  also  endeavoured 
to  affect  the  loyalty  of  the  army.  Severe  laws  were 
passed  against  them  from  time  to  time.  The  accident 
and  sickness  bill  was  the  heaviest  blow,  as  it  weaned 
thousands  of  workmen  from  their  ranks.  Then  the 
laws  against  the  misuse  of  dynamite,  and  other  stringent 
measures,  were  all  called  forth  by  the  action  of  this 
party,  whose  leader,  Bebel,  defended  in  the  Reichstag 
the  murder  of  princes  and  monarchs  as  justifiable 
and  even  necessary.  It  was  further  discovered  that 
treasonable  advances  were  made  to  France  in  1886,  and 
money  given  for  the  election  of  socialistic  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  for  the  formation  of  any  army 
which  might  attack  the  German  host  in  the  rear  whilst 
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engaged  in  war  with  the  French.  These  attempts  were 
made  vain  by  the  increase  of  the  German  army  already 
mentioned.  These  were  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
anti-socialist  laws  had  been  so  often  renewed — now 
until  1890  ;  Bismarck  wished  these  laws  made  severer: 
(1)  in  their  lasting  existence,  (2)  in  the  lasting  suppres- 
sion of  socialistic  papers,  and  (3)  in  the  extension  of 
the  banishment  decrees. 

After  these  proposals,  with  some  modifications,  had 
been  accepted  by  the  second  reading  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  members  awaited  the  bill  in  its  final  form,  the 
Emperor  called  a  Council  of  the  Crown  on  24th  January, 
1890.  What  passed  here  has  never  transpired,  but  the 
facts  are  that  when  the  bill  was  presented  for  the  final 
voting  the  Conservatives  turned  round  and  opposed 
it,  so  that  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  and  reports  of 
grave  differences  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Chan- 
llor  were  diligently  spread. 

With  regard  to  the  workmen's   question,  the  young 
peror  also  took  a  different  view  from   that   of  his 
perienced  Chancellor  and  appointed  a  new  Minister  of 
e  Interior  without  consulting  Bismarck.     The  latter, 
ith  his  past  experience,  did  not  wish  to  proceed  further 
nth  the  programme  for  the  workmen.     The  Emperors 
ict  of  4th   January,   1890,   however,    "  regarding    an 
provement  of  the    conditions  of   German   workers," 
ent  too  far  for  the   Chancellor,  who  considered  that 
e    protection    of  the    workers    against    the    dangers 
ising  from   sickness,  accidents,   and  old  age   was  all 
at  was  in  the  meantime  practicable. 
Bismarck,  who  had  come  from  Friedrichsruh,  after  a 
few  weeks'  absence,  bringing  drafts  of  the  proposals  as 

I^ove,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Emperor  himself, 
ho  wished  personally  to  deal  with  socialistic  matters, 
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had,  supported  by  other  councillors,  also  prepared  plans. 
At  the  above  Crown  Council  Bismarck  saw  clearly  how 
widely  they  differed,  and  though  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  monarch  to  his  views  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  so 
he  withheld  his  vote,  contenting  himself  at  the  Em- 
peror's request  with  working  out  the  details  of  the 
Royal  declarations.  This  he  did,  modifying  and 
altering  what  he  thought  impracticable,  and  then  an 
International  Labour  Commission  was  summoned, 
which  met  in  Berlin  in  March,  1890,  but  led  to  no 
practical  result. 

The  third  cause  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Cabinet  order  of  Frederick  William  IV.  of  8th 
September,  1852,  it  was  decreed  that  the  monarch 
should  deal  with  heads  of  departments  only  through  his 
'responsible  minister.  This  the  young  Emperor  did  not 
do,  and  on  Bismarck's  insisting  that  everything  must 
pass  through  his  medium,  the  monarch  gave  instructions 
that  the  Cabinet  order  should  be  cancelled.  With  this 
Bismarck  refused  to  comply.  It  was  becoming  evident 
that  Bismarck's  remark,  "  The  Emperor  will  one  day  be 
his  own  Chancellor,"1  was  being  rapidly  confirmed. 

Meantime  there  had  not  been  wanting  those  who, 
since  his  accession,  had  flattered  the  young  ruler,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  secure  the  Chancellor's 
overthrow.  Even  his  own  colleague,  von  Botticher,  who 
had  received  much  kindness  from  Bismarck,  said,  "  If 
your  Majesty  would  emulate  the  Great  Frederick,  you 
must  first  of  all  put  away  Prince  Bismarck."2  This 
suggestion  doubtless  referred  to  Frederick  the  Great's 
treatment  of  one  of  his  most  famous  generals,  the  Duke 

1  "  Der  Kaiser  wird  dereinst  sein  eigner  Kanzler  sein." 

2  "  Wenn  Majestat  dem  grossen  Friedrich  nachstreben,  so  niiisseii  Sie 
vor  Allem  den  Flirsten  Bismarck  beseitigen." 
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of  Anhalt,  known  as  "the  old  Dessauer."  The  young 
Kin^  could  not  brook  the  old  General's  authority, 
founded  though  it  was  on  his  reorganization  of  the 
army  and  the  winning  of  many  a  brilliant  victory,  and 
frankly  wrote  him,  "  I  shall  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
neglect  my  most  experienced  officers,  but  this  campaign 
(the.  Silesiaii)  I  reserve  for  myself,  lest  the  world  should 
think  that  the  Prussian  King  cannot  go  to  war  without 
his  tutor"  If  then  Bismarck  was  to  maintain  his  con- 
stitutional position  as  the  sole  responsible  minister  of 
the  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  he  would  require  not  only  to 
overcome  the  mole-like  workings  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Prussian  ministry,  but  also  come  to  an  understanding 
witli  the  great  factions  of  the  new  Eeichstag.  In  both 
these  directions  he  was  met  by  a  passive  resistance, 
which  he  felt  could  only  come  from  the  Emperor  or 
from  others  with  his  approval.  The  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  chief  immediate  cause  of  the  open  rupture 
was  an  audience  which  Bismarck,  in  his  private  house, 
gave  to  Windthorst  on  1st  March,  1890.  What 
occurred  at  this  meeting  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Windthorst  sought  to  gain  a 
closer  relation  with  the  Government  and  to  win  the 
Chancellor  to  his  views,  but  failed  in  his  efforts. 
Surrounded  by  so  many  spies,  the  facts  of  this  inter- 
view were  brought  to  the  ears  of  His  Majesty,  some 
say  by  Windthorst  himself  in  displeasure  at  his  failure. 
The  Emperor  at  once  sent  the  chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet 
to  inquire  of  Bismarck  if  it  were  true  that  he  received 
deputies  at  his  private  house  in  order  to  discuss  politics. 
To  this  Bismarck  sent  the  answer  that  "he  allowed 
no  one  to  interfere  with  what  happened  behind  his 
threshold." 

With  characteristic  love  for  early  work,  the  Emperor 
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went  in  person  to  Bismarck's  house  early  on  the 
morning  of  loth  March,  even  before  the  Chancellor 
was  out  of  bed,  who  immediately  arose  and  received 
his  master.  The  Emperor  demanded  to  know  the 
meaning  of  Windthorst's  visit,  emphasizing  that  he  was 
entitled  to  be  acquainted  in  proper  time  as  to  the 
negotiations  of  the  Chancellor  with  party  leaders.  This 
Bismarck  declined,  maintaining  that  he  could  not  submit 
his  private  interview  with  a  deputy  to  any  authority. 
The  monarch,  evidently  excited,  asked,  "Not  even  if 
I  command  you  as  your  sovereign  ? "  to  which  Bis- 
marck replied,  "  The  commands  of  my  sovereign  end  at 
the  entrance  to  my  wife's  salon."  He  continued  with 
marked  emphasis  that  only  out  of  love  to  William  I. 
did  he  continue  to  serve  his  grandson,  but  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  go  into  retirement.  On  17th  March 
General  von  Hahnke  was  instructed  by  the  Emperor  to 
request  Bismarck  to  hand  in  his  resignation.  Bismarck 
replied  he  could  not  comply  with  this  request,  as  it 
had  riot  come  direct  from  the  Emperor ; 1  and  that  he 
felt  it  dangerous,  under  prevailing  circumstances,  to 
desert  the  Empire  and  the  monarch  by  an  act  which 
might  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  Emperor  could 
send  him  his  dismissal  at  any  time.  The  Emperor 
forthwith  sent  the  chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet  with  the 
request  that  his  resignation  was  expected  by  a  certain 
hour,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  Dukedom  of 
Lauenburg  and  an  allowance  to  maintain  the  dignity. 
These  Bismarck  declined,  saying  that  he  could  have 
obtained  them  long  ago  had  he  desired,  adding  he  had, 
after  all,  such  a  career  behind  him  that  it  should  not 
be  suggested  to  him  to  close  it  by  accepting  a 

1  Hahnke  had  sent  an  aide-de-camp  instead  of  delivering  the  message 
himself. 
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gratuity,  such  as  is  given  to  zealous  post  officials  at 
Xc\v  Year.1  He  required  time  to  reply  to  the  request 
nf  the  Emperor  for  his  resignation,  saying  that  posterity 
must  know  why  he  took  his  leave. 

On  the  20th  he  handed  in  his  resignation,  which 
rend  as  follows  : 

"  In   the  audience    graciously  granted  to  me  on  the 

1  It  is  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
Prince's  house  when  this  message  was  received.  My  friend,  Sir  David 
Dale,  Bart.,  one  of  the  British  members  of  the  Labour  Conference  already 
referred  to,  kindly  wrote  me  the  following  account :  "  I  had  the  honour 
of  making  Prince  Bismarck's  acquaintance  when  I  attended  the  Berlin 
Labour  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1890.  On  reaching  Berlin  I  found 
awaiting  me  at  our  hotel  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Prince  Bismarck  the 
following  Sunday  evening,  and  I  learned  in  the  course  of  the  day  that 
my  English  fellow-commissioners  were  also  all  invited.  Some  of  them, 
however,  did  not  reach  Berlin  in  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
invitation,  and  I  think  the  dinner  party  consisted  only  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, Princess  Bismarck,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  Dr.  Schweninger, 
and  a  secretary,  to  whom  were  added  my  colleagues  and  myself,  viz., 
Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  Sir  Charles  Scott,  and  I  think  of  the 
assistant  commissioners,  only  Mr.  Burnett.  After  dinner,  when  Prince 
Bismarck  was  smoking  his  long  pipe  in  the  drawing-room,  a  note  was 
brought  to  him  which  led  to  his  immediately  leaving  the  room,  and 
more  than  an  hour  passed  without  his  returning  to  it,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  feeling  that  we  ought  to  take  our  leave,  Count  Herbert 
went  to  inquire  ho\v  his  father  was  engaged.  He  informed  us  on 
returning  that  he  was  engaged  with  certain  gentlemen  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Emperor  to  him,  and  that  if  we  would  pass  through  the 
room  in  which  he  was  and  thus  take  leave  of  him,  he  would  feel  obliged. 
After  bidding  adieu  to  the  Princess  Bismarck,  we  were  conducted  by 
Count  Herbert  to  a  room  in  which  we  found  Prince  Bismarck  and  two 
gentlemen  in  uniform.  The  Prince  bid  us  a  very  hearty  adieu,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  following  morning  that  we  learnt,  as  did  the  public 
generally,  that  the  Emperor  had  the  previous  evening  sent  two  aides- 
de-camp  to  remind  Prince  Bismarck  that  his  verbal  resignation  of  the 
day  or  two  before  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  writing.  During  the 
next  ten  days  the  members  of  the  Labour  Commission  saw  from  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  they  met  in  the  Imperial  Chancellery 
all  the  coming  and  going  which  this  great  crisis  brought  about,  and  we 
also  saw  the  departure  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  Berlin  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  and  thus  the  final  close  of  his  official  career.  I  tell  you  all 
this  in  response  to  your  inquiry,  but  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  extended 
to  such  length." 
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15th  inst.  Your  Majesty  commanded  me  to  lay  before 
you  the  draft  of  an  order  cancelling  the  Royal  order 
of  September  8,  1852,  which  has  hitherto  regulated 
the  position  of  a  Minister  President  with  regard  to 
his  colleagues.  I  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  submit 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  significance  of 
the  order  in  question. 

"  In  the  days  of  absolute  monarchy  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  office  of  a  President  of  the  State 
Ministry,  and  it  was  first  at  the  united  Diet  of  1847 
that  the  then  Liberal  Deputies  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  paving  the  way  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  the  nomination  of  a  Minister  whose  task 
it  should  be  to  undertake  to  maintain  the  uniformity 
of  the  policy  of  the  entire  responsible  Ministry.  In 
the  year  1848  this  constitutional  usage  came  into 
existence  in  Prussia,  and  '  Presidents  of  the  State 
Ministry '  were  appointed  in  the  persons  of  Count 
Arnim,  Camphausen,  Count  Brandenburg,  Baron  von 
Manteuffel,  and  Prince  von  Hohenzollern,  not  for  one 
department  only,  but  for  the  entire  policy  of  the 
Cabinet — that  is,  of  all  the  departments  together. 
Most  of  these  Gentlemen  had  no  department  of  their 
own,  but  held  the  Presidency  only  like  my  immediate 
predecessors,  Prince  von  Hohenzollern,  Minister  von 
Auerswald,  and  Prince  von  Hohenlohe.  But  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  President  to  uphold  in  the 
Ministry  of  State  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Monarch 
that  unity  and  continuity  without  which  Ministerial 
responsibility,  as  determined  by  the  very  nature  of 
a  constitutional  regime,  is  impracticable. 

''The  relations  .of  the  State  Ministry  and  of  its 
respective  members  to  the  new  institution  of  a  Minister- 
President  very  speedily  required  to  be  regulated 
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more  definitely  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  agreement  with  the  then  State 
Ministry,  the  Cabinet  order  of  September  8,  1852, 
was  issued.  This  order  has  ever  since  remained 
authoritative  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Minister-President  towards  the  State  Ministry,  and  it 
alone  gave  the  Minister-President  the  authority  to 
take  upon  himself  that  measure1  of  responsibility  for 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Cabinet  which  is  expected 
of  him  by  the  Diet  and  by  public  opinion.  If  each 
individual  Minister,  without  any  previous  agreement 
with  his  colleagues,  is  able  to  promulgate  enactments 
of  the  Monarch,  a  consistent  policy  for  which  some 
[•articular  person  may  be  held  responsible  is  impossible. 
No  Minister,  and  especially  no  Minister-President,  can 
possibly  continue  to  bear  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  the  entire  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  A  regulation 
such  as  was  contained  in  the  decree  of  1852  could 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  days  of  absolute  monarchy, 
and  would  not  be  required  at  the  present  day  were 
we  to  return  to  absolutism  without  Ministerial  respon- 
sibility. But  according  to  the  constitutional  institutions 
existing  by  law  a  presidential  control  of  the 
.Ministry  is  indispensable  on  the  basis  of  the  decree 
of  1852. 

"  Eegarding  this  point,  as  was  confirmed  yesterday 
at  the  sitting  of  the  State  Ministry,  all  my  colleagues 
are  now  in  accord  with  me,  and  they  also  agree 
that  none  of  my  successors  as  Minister-President  could 
undertake  the  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  the 
authority  which  the  decree  of  1852  confers  upon  him. 
The  need  of  this  authority  will  be  more  and  more  felt 
by  each  of  my  successors  than  it  has  been  by  me, 

ruse  none  of  them  will  at  once  possess  the  advantage 
2G 
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of  the  authority  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  in 
virtue  of  my  having  held  the  Presidency  for  long  years, 
and  of  having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  the  late 
Emperors.  I  have  never  hitherto  felt  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  order  of  1852  against  any  one  of 
my  colleagues.  Its  existence  and  the  certainty  that 
I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Emperors  William 
and  Frederick  were  sufficient  to  ensure  my  authority 
in  the  council  of  my  colleagues.  This  certainty  no 
longer  exists  either  for  my  colleagues  or  for  myself. 
I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  the  order  of 
the  year  1852  in  order  to  ensure  the  necessary  unity 
in  your  Majesty's  service. 

"For  the  above-mentioned  reasons  I  am  unable  to 
execute  the  command  of  your  Majesty,  according  to 
which  I  myself  am  to  effect  and  to  countersign  the 
repeal  of  the  order  of  1852  which  I  have  called  to 
mind,  while  I  am,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  hold 
the  Presidency  of  the  State  Ministry.  After  the  com- 
munications made  to  me  yesterday  by  General  von 
Hahnke  and  the  Geheimecabinetsrath  Lucanus,  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  Your  Majesty  knows  and  believes 
it  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  repeal  the  order  arid  yet 
to  remain  a  Minister.  Your  Majesty  has,  nevertheless, 
upheld  the  command  communicated  to  me  on  the 
15th  inst.,  and  has  led  me  to  understand  that  Your 
Majesty  will  accept  my  resignation,  which  has  thereby 
become  necessary. 

"  From  former  conversations  which  I  have  had  with 
Your  Majesty  regarding  the  question  whether  my  con- 
tinuance in  office  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
Your  Majesty's  desires,  I  might  infer  that  it  would  l>c 
agreeable  to  Your  Majesty  were  I  whilst  resigning  my 
position  in  Your  Majesty's  Prussian  service  to  remain  in 


I 
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the  ^service  of  the  Empire.  In  examining  this  question 
more  carefully,  I  took  leave  most  humbly  to  call 
attention  to  certain  serious  consequences  that  such  a 
separation  of  my  offices  would  entail.  I  particularly 
referred  to  the  necessity  that  the  Chancellor  should 
be  able  to  adopt  a  rigorous  attitude  in  the  Reichstag. 
I  forbear  from  recapitulating  here  all  the  consequences 
which  a  separation  of  that  nature  between  Prussia 
and  the  Imperial  Chancellor  would  involve.  Your 
Majesty  was  thereupon  pleased  to  grant  that  in  the 
meantime  things  should  remain  as  they  were.  But, 
as  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  explaining,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
Minister-President  after  Your  Majesty  has  repeatedly 
ordered  the  capitis  diminutio  which  is  involved  in  the 
repeal  of  the  order  of  1852.  Your  Majesty  was  further 
pleased  at  the  audience  graciously  granted  me  on  the 
15th  inst.,  to  set  such  limits  to  my  official  rights 
as  do  not  leave  me  that  measure  of  participation  in 

he  business  of  the   State    and   in   its   supervision   or 
that  degree  of  freedom  in  my  Ministerial  decisions,  and 
my  intercourse  with  the  Reichstag  and  its  members, 

hich  I  require  if  I  am  to  undertake  the  constitutional 
sponsibility  for  rny  official  activity. 
"  But,  even  were  it  feasible  to  carry  on  our  foreign 
licy   independently    of    the    domestic   and    external 

olicy   of  the   Empire,    and    so  independently  of  the 
Prussian,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor stood  in  the  same  independent  relation  to  the 
licy  of  Prussia   as   to   that  of  Bavaria  or   Saxony, 
d  had  no  share  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Prussian 

ote  in  the  Federal  Council  in  its  relation  to  the 
Reichstag,  I  should  still  consider  it  impossible  for  me  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  Your  Majesty's  injunctions 
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in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  after  the  most  recent 
decisions  of  Your  Majesty  with  regard  to  the  trend  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  summarized  in  the  autograph 
letter  with  which  Your  Majesty  yesterday  accompanied 
the  reports  of  the  Consul  in  -  — .  Were  I  to  under- 
take this,  I  should  be  imperilling  all  the  successes 
of  importance  for  the  German  Empire  which  our 
foreign  policy,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  both  Your  Majesty's  late  predecessors,  has  achieved 
in  our  relations  with  —  -  in  spite  of  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  great  importance  of  these  successes, 
beyond  all  expectation,  -  —  has  confirmed  to  me, 

since  his  return   from  P . 

"  In  view  of  my  attachment  to  the  service  of  the 
Royal  house  and  to  Your  Majesty,  and  after  having 
accustomed  myself  by  the  habit  of  many  years  to 
circumstances  which  I  had  hitherto  considered  to  be 
permanent,  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  abandon  my 
old  relations  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Empire  and  of  Prussia.  But  after  conscientious 
consideration  of  the  intentions  of  Your  Majesty,  which 
I  should  have  to  be  prepared  to  execute  if  I  remained 
in  office,  I  can  but  humbly  beg  Your  Majesty  graciously 
to  relieve  me  of  the  offices  of  Imperial  Chancellor, 
of  Minister-President,  and  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  with  the  statutory  pension.  From 
my  impressions  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  from 
the  information  conveyed  to  me  yesterday  in  the 
communications  emanating  from  the  civil  and  military 
Cabinets  of  Your  Majesty,  I  may  humbly  assume 
that  by  tendering  my  resignation  I  am  meeting 
the  wishes  of  Your  Majesty  and  that  I  may  safely 
count  upon  its  being  graciously  accepted.  I  should 
have  tendered  the  resignation  of  my  offices  to  Your 


special  permission  of  the  proprietors  oj  "  PUNCH." 

DROPPING  THE  PILOT. 


I'unch,  March,  1890. 
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Majesty  long  ago  had  I  not  been  under  the  impression 
that  Your  Majesty  desired  to  utilise  the  experience 
and  abilities  of  a  faithful  servant  of  your  predecessors. 
Now  that  I  know  that  Your  Majesty  has  no  longer 
any  use  for  these,  I  may  retire  from  political  life 
without  any  apprehension  that  my  resolution  will 
be  judged  inopportune  by  public  opinion. 

"  VON  BISMARCK." 

The  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor  in  a 
graciously  worded  letter,  couched  in  terms  -such  as  a 
monarch  seldom  employs  towards  a  servant,  however 
renowned ;  and  thanking  him  for  his  "  imperishable 
services,"  he  presented  the  Chancellor  with  a  full-sized 
portrait  of  himself  (the  Emperor),  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  Dukedom  of  Lauenburg  and  the  rank  of 
General  of  Cavalry.  Thus  the  pilot  who  had  guided 
the  ship  of  State  through  many  a  tempestuous  sea 
was  dropped,  and  the  young  master  himself  took 
command. 

Punch,  with  his  usual  felicity,  depicted  this  juncture 

the  annexed  famous  cartoon. 

On  the  26th  March,  Bismarck  took  formal  leave  of 
is  Sovereign  in  the  Koyal  Palace.  As  he  drove  through 

e  streets  in  an  open  carriage,  his  progress  was  that 
f  a  triumphant  conqueror,  who,  amongst  other  victories, 

,d    entirely  won    supremacy   over    the    hearts    of  the 

ople.  The  large  squares  and  open  pla.ces  were  crowded 
ith  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people,  who,  on  the 
ppearance  of  the  dismissed  Chancellor,  greeted  him 
with  tremendous  bursts  of  hurrahs  and  cheering ;  hats 

|"nd  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air,  and  bouquets 
f  flowers  without  number  were  thrown  into  ,and  around 
he  carriage.  The  enthusiasm  seemed  uncontrollable, 
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the  wild  demonstration  being  taken  up  ever  and  anon, 
as  the  carriage  appeared,  and  when  it  entered  the  outer 
porch  of  the  palace  there  was  sent  after  it  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  enthusiastic  hurrahs,  hochs,  and  cheers. 
The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  on 
his  reappearance  the  crowd  had  increased  enormously. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  during  the 
triumphal  procession  home  is  beyond  description,  and 
has  never  been  equalled  in  Berlin,  even  by  the  outburst 
of  popular  feeling  on  the  return  of  the  victors  of 
Koniggratz  and  Sedan.  On  the  27th  March,  no  doubt 
with  strange  and  mingled  feelings,  he  visited  the 
mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  and  took  his  last 
adieu  of  his  old  and  beloved  master,  William  I.,  who 
still  ruled  his  loyalty  "  even  from  the  urn,"  laying 
three  roses  as  a  farewell  offering  on  his  late  monarch's 
tomb.  Telegrams  and  despatches  without  number  from 
kings,  princes,  and  rulers,  reached  the  deposed  minister 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  expressing  the  highest 
consideration  for  him  and  the  deepest  regret  at  his 
resignation ;  but  in  bitter  contrast  was  the  action  in 
the  political  assemblies,  for  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  the  announcement  was  made  by  Minister  von 
Botticher  without  remark,  whilst  in  the  Reichstag  it 
was  not  even  referred  to,  an  omission  for  which  the 
National  Liberals  atoned  by  sending  him  an  enthu- 
siastic address  on  his  birthday,  1st  April,  1890.  On 
the  29th  March,  Bismarck  left  Berlin  for  his  home 
in  Friedrichsruh,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
National  Zeitung,  "  All  who  were  present  at  this 
departure  were  unanimous  that  they  never  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene.  It  was  unique  as  the  great 
statesman  is  unique  who  left  us  to-day." 

Meantime,   on   22nd   March,  the   Emperor  had   tele- 
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graphed  to  his  relative  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar : 
"I  am  as  sad  as  if  I  had  again  lost  my  grandfather, 
but  what  God  has  decreed  must  be  borne,  even  if  one 
sinks  under  it.  The  duty  of  the  officer  on  watch  on  the 
ship  of  State  has  fallen  to  me  ;  the  course  is  the  old  one 

-full  steam  ahead."  Count  von  Capri vi,  Bismarck's 
successor,  confirmed  this  policy  of  continuity,  and  well 
he  might,  for  seldom  if  ever  has  a  statesman  left  a 
clearer  policy  to  his  successors  as  a  sure  and  certain 
inheritance.  It  was,  indeed,  as  if  a  mighty  ruler  had 
left  to  his  heir  a  State  honoured  and  feared  alike  by 
friend  and  foe.  On  1st  April  Bismarck  was  elected 
member  of  the  Keichstag  by  the  constituency  of  Geeste- 
mlinde,  but  was  prevented  partly  by  failing  health  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  disinclination,  from  attending. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  criticising  the 
actions  of  the  Government.  He  continued  to  maintain 
that  the  socialistic  question  was  the  source  of  great 
danger  to  Germany  ;  that  it  must  be  yielded  to  or 

mght ;  that  the  Emperor  favoured  the  former,  he  the 

itter  policy,  which  was  the  one  cause  of  his  retirement. 

.s  is  known,  the  Emperor,  after  some  practical  personal 
experience,  seemed  to  come  round  to  his  views.  He 
disparaged  the  less  cordial  policy  with  Eussia,  and 

tat  this  was  felt  by  Eussia  was  shown  by  the  fact 

lat  when  after  twenty-six  months  the  Czar  returned 

te  visit  of  August,  1890,  of  the  Emperor  William  II. 
St.  Petersburg,  the  toasts  lacked  the  enthusiasm  of 

)rmer  days.  "  The  wire  with  Eussia  was  disconnected  " 
it  Bismarck's  retirement,  and  at  the  above  meeting  the 

)zar  ostentatiously  sent  his  warmest  greetings  to 
•iedrichsruh.  How  this  policy  of  accord  with  Eussia 
Ivocated  by  Bismarck  has  since  been  approved  is 

town  by  the  Emperor's  recent  visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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Many  other  questions,  such  as  the  commercial  treaties, 
colonial  matters,  the  attempts  made  for  reconciliation 
with  Rome  and  the  socialistic  laws,  were  subjected  to 
the  damaging  criticism  of  the  recluse  at  Friedrichsruh. 
The  press  wrote  strongly  that  he  should  be  silent,  but  he 
defended  himself  thus  :  "I  have,  as  Prince  Metternich 
said  of  himself,  descended  from  the  stage  into  the  pit, 
and  every  one  who  has  a  ticket  for  the  pit  has  a  right  to 
criticise.  He  must,  howeA^er,  use  this  right  with  respect, 
and  not  with  a  shrill  whistle.  There  remains  to  me 
the  duty  to  express  my  opinion  for  the  many  at  home 
and  abroad  who  wish  to  hear  it,  and  not  to  keep  silence. 
An  old  proverb  says,  'God  gives  judgment  to  whom 
He  gives  an  office/  and  this  proverb  some  would  like 
to  turn  to-day  and  say,  ' God  takes  judgment  from 
whom  He  takes  an  office ' ;  but  for  a  man  like  myself 
it  is  a  duty  to  speak  his  opinion  freely  even  to  the 
highest  quarters.  I  cannot  bear  myself  like  a  dumb 
dog.  What  I  say  and  do,  I  say  and  do  in  the  interest 
of  the  dynasty  and  of  peace "  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  criticism  which  Bismarck  uttered  from 
the  pit  upon  the  new  productions  put  upon  the  stage 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands 
of  Germans. 

The  treatment  of  Bismarck  by  the  Government  and 
the  Court  was  far  from  friendly,  and  this  was  made 
plain  to  him  by  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the 
list  of  those  invited  to  great  Moltke's  funeral,  and 
also  by  the  instructions  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Bismarck's  elder  son,  Count  Herbert,  in 
Vienna,  where  the  following  official  note  was  sent  to 
Prince  Reuss,  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Vienna : 
"  With  regard  to  the  approaching  marriage  of  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  in  Vienna,  I  inform  Your  High- 
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ness,  after  consultation  with  His  Majesty,  of  the 
following  :  In  case  the  Prince  (Bismarck)  or  his  family 
should  come  to  the  house  of  Your  Highness,  I  request 
you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  conventional  form  of 
return,  but  to  decline  any  invitation  to  the  marriage. 
These  instructions  apply  also  to  the  officials  in  the 
Embassy.  I  add  to  this  that  His  Majesty  will  take 
no  notice  of  the  marriage.  Your  Highness  is  instructed 
in  the  way  which  seems  most  suitable  to  you  to  inform 
Count  Kalnoky1  of  this  circumstance." 

Bismarck  must,  therefore,  have  felt  deeply  hurt 
when  an  audience  which  he  had  asked  was  declined 
by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  with  whom  for  forty  years 
he  had  been  in  friendly,  political,  and  personal  inter- 
course. 

The  continued  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  great 
Chancellor,  and  the  resentment  felt  at  the  treatment 
above  referred  to,  was  shown  by  the  ovations  given  to 
him    on   this  journey   to  Vienna.      Already  at  Berlin 
the  reception  had  been  enthusiastic,  but  the  expressions 
>f   enthusiasm    gathered  in  intensity  as  he  proceeded 
n  his  journey.     In  Saxony  it  was  a  perfect  triumphal 
>rocession,  and   the    scene  at  Dresden  was  almost  in- 
describable.    From  Vienna  he  went  to  Kissingen,  which 
at  once  became  the  centre  of  innumerable  pilgrimages 
for    thousands   of  the    inhabitants    of    Southern    Ger- 
many,   who    thronged    to    the    famous    watering-place 
to    pay    their    devoted    homage    to     their    illustrious 
idol,  whilst  the  ovations  with  which  he  was   received 
>n     his     return    journey     to     Schonhausen     exceeded 
iy  thing   shown    even   in    his   palmy   days    of  official 
)pularity. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  Bismarck's  passionate  and 

1  Austrian  Prime  Minister. 
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overtowering  personality  was  not  likely  to  remain 
idle,  the  incentive  given  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  irritating 
actions  of  the  Government  on  the  other,  led  to  a 
state  of  petty  counter-newspaper  squabbling,  over 
which  one  prefers  to  draw  the  mantle  of  a  sweet  for- 
getfulness,  for  that  these  were  also  mere  ripples  on 

the    sea    of  national   life    the    succeeding   events    con- 

o 

clusively  prove. 

The  Chancellor's  iron  constitution,  which  had  been 
sorely  shattered  by  his  laborious  life,  but  somewhat 
revived  by  the  repose  from  his  official  duties,  now, 
towards  the  end  of  1893,  gave  way  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  The  young  Emperor 
generously  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
advance  towards  a  reconciliation  by  kind  and  frequent 
inquiries  and  messages  to  Friedrichsruh,  by  which  the 
heart  of  the  old  Chancellor  seemed  greatly  touched. 
On  his  recovery  the  Emperor  sent  him,  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  aide-de-camp,  von  Moltke  (a  nephew  of  the 
great  strategist),  a  bottle  of  rare  old  hock,  with  the 
offer  of  one  of  his  castles  for  a  change,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  His  Majesty  at  Berlin.  This  invitation 
Bismarck  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  his  carrying  out 
his  visit  on  the  26th  January,  1894,  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  usually  accorded  to  royalty,  met 
at  the  railway  station  by  Prince  Henry,  the  Emperor's 
brother,  and  was  driven  in  a  state  carriage  through 
triumphal  arches  and  gaily  decorated  streets,  crowded 
with  multitudinous  throngs  giving  loud  and  enthusiastic 
acclaim  as  the  splendid  procession  passed.  Arrived  at 
the  castle,  the  reconciliation  took  place  amidst  tears 
and  kisses,  and  other  tokens  of  mutual  affection.  The 
Emperor  himself  accompanied  his  illustrious  guest  to 
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tin-  railway  station,  and  on  the  19th  February  returned 
the  visit  to  Fried richsruh. 

This  reconciliation  gave  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  was  overjoyed  to  think  that  it  put  an  end  to 
all  signs  of  ingratitude  on  one  side  or  disloyal  resent- 
ment on  the  other,  which  since  the  Chancellor's 
dismissal  had  somewhat  cast  a  shadow  over  the  land. 
All  traces  of  estrangement  were  now  lost  in  the  kindly 
messages  regularly  exchanged  between  the  Palace  and 
Friedrichsruh,  and  especially  by  the  generous  expressions 
of  deepest  sympathy  from  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Princess  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor's 
devoted  wife,  which  took  place  later  in  the  year. 
But  although  the  wounds  to  their  friendship  had 
been  healed,  "  ancient  founts  of  inspiration  welled 
through  all  his  fancy "  still,  and  he  could  not 
refrain  from  communicating  to  the  press  his  criticisms 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  when  it  met  his 
disapproval. 

The  action  which  caused  the  most  surprise  and 
almost  consternation  was  the  revelation  of  the  private 
treaty  which  had  been  made  between  Germany  and 
Russia  during  his  conduct  of  the  nation's  affairs, 
and  various  accusations  of  disloyalty  and  State  indis- 
cretions, if  not  worse,  were  made  against  him.  No 
one  can  seriously  question  Bismarck's  motive.  He 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  German  policy  was 
drawing  Russia  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  that 
ch  an  alliance  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
rmany,  as  was  indicated  by  references  to  the  regain- 
g  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  which  began  to  appear  in 
e  French  newspapers.  He  shot  his  bolt  as  of  old  to 
ow  the  French  that  they  might  again  be  mistaken 
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in  their  calculations.  This  seems  another  of  the 
points  that  must  be  left  to  be  judged  by  a  time 
further  removed  from  Bismarck  than  the  present,  but 
it  seems  now  as  if  it  would  turn  out  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  his  actions  which,  misunderstood  and 


PRINCESS  BISMARCK. 


blamed  when  they  were  done,  eventually  turned  out 
to  be  the  very  wisest  and  best  strokes  of  diplomacy. 
Indeed,  the  Emperor  himself  seemed  shortly  after- 
wards to  recognize  this  fact  by  his  efforts  again  firmly 
to  knit  together  the  old  friendly  relations  with  Russia, 
as  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  showed. 

To  the  credit  of  His  Majesty,  it  must  be  said  that 
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the  notice  taken  by  him  of  Bismarck's  action  was 
small  or  non-existent.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  resolved 
not  again  to  allow  the  friendship  with  his  retired 
great  statesman  to  be  broken,  and  treated  this  action 
in  a  way  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Bismarck  himself 
would  not  have  done,  to  judge  by  the  steps  he  took 
in  the  Arnim-Geffcken  affairs. 

The  shadows  were  now  lengthening  with  the  great 
Chancellor.  His  health,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
showed  signs  of  entirely  giving  way,  was  now  a  source 
of  constant  anxiety  to  his  friends.  After  times  of  inter- 
mittent recovery  it  at  last  suddenly  broke,  and  on  the 
31st  July,  1898,  the  weary  springs  of  life  stood  still, 
and  the  greatest  German  since  Charlemagne  crossed 
the  bourne  into  the  Walhalla  of  the  Immortals. 

The  death  of  Bismarck  sent  a  tremor  through 
Europe,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  world  had  become 
poorer  by  his  removal.  The  whole  of  the  European 
press  vied  in  expressions  of  respect  for  his  memory 
and  of  the  highest  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America  tributes  of  the  loftiest 
tone  were  paid  to  his  memory.  Thus  the  New 
York  Herald  wrote  :  "  You  must  go  back  to  Charle- 
magne to  find  his  antetype ;  and  the  empire  which 
Charlemagne  founded  fell  to  pieces,  while  that  of 
which  Bismarck  was  the  architect  is  built  upon  a 
rock";  and  the  Tribune  beautifully  said:  "The  mind 
is  filled  with  vague,  shadowy  conceptions  of  the 
momentous  part  he  has  played  in  human  history.  It 
is  one  man's  hand,  yet  what  a  weight  it  has  had  in 
the  scales  of  destiny !  It  is  one  man's  will,  yet  how 
powerfully  it  has  swayed  the  fortunes  of  nations  !  It  is 
one  man's  genius,  yet  behold  a  new  Fatherland  united 
and  powerful,  in  a  new  Europe  ! " 

2H 
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It  is  needless  to  quote  the  European  press,  but  I 
give  one  extract,  as  an  example,  from  the  Vienna 
Free  Press.  "The  Hero  who  created  the  German 
Empire  !  the  statesman  without  equal,  who  had 
impressed  his  character  upon  the  age,  who,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  power,  held  the  fate  of  Europe  in  his 
hand,  has  finally  left  the  scene.  With  him  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  at  an  end." 

The  Times  said :  "  His  death  removes  the  greatest 
personality  in  Europe.  His  career  was  altogether 
a  romance.  With  all  his  faults  he  has  remained 
for  most  of  his  countrymen  more  of  a  demigod  than 
an  ordinary  mortal.  Bismarck  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  whom  we  can  predict  with  some  assurance 
that  his  work  will  endure."  And  The  Standard:  "We 
may  feel  that  our  existence  has  been  rendered  larger 
and  more  significant  by  the  fact  that  Bismarck  was 
our  contemporary.  His  character,  genius,  and  achieve- 
ments were  so  colossal,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
prophesy  for  him  not  only  a  lofty  but  a  permanent 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Renown." 

The  pall  which  covered  his  bier  seemed  for  the 
nonce  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  united  Germany, 
each  State  mourned  for  him  as  if  each  regarded  him 
as  her  own  most  illustrious  son,  and  on  no  occasion 
had  even  that  great  union  which  he  had  created  been 
closer  in  accord  than  in  the  deep  grief  with  which  he 
was  mourned. 

This  was  touchingly  expressed  by  Punch  in  the 
annexed  historical  cartoon  with  which  the  long  array 
of  these  famous  representations  of  his  career  was 
fittingly  closed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured,  whilst  recounting  the  career  of 
Bismarck  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  his  character  and  personality,  so 
that  little  remains  for  me  to  do  in  order  to  complete 
the  picture  which  I  desired  to  present.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  close  this  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch  of  so  many-sided  a  man  by  a  few  strokes  of  a 
more  personal  nature.  He  has  been  accused  of  little- 
nesses and  meannesses  ill  in  accord  with  his  greatness. 
The  proofs  of  these  are  very  inconclusive,  and,  even  if  they 
were  conclusive,  the  accuser  forgets  the  great  thinker's 
words,  "What  is  there  then  too  little  for  a  great 
man?"1  I  suggest  that  the  littlenesses  are  rare  and 
the  proofs  are  weak,  and  when  we  consider  that  for 
half  a  century  he  stood  before  Europe  surrounded  by 
watchful  foes  and  spies,  it  is  marvellous  how  he  has 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  such  a  stainless  escutcheon. 
He  has  also  been  accused  of  having  been  absolutely 
unscrupulous ;  a  leading  politician  is  reported  to  have 
said  recently  that  all  great  men  have  been  unscrupulous, 
and  although  the  remark  in  this  case  was  denied,  its 

1  "  Was  ist  fiir  einen  Grossen  denn  zu  klein  ?" 

Lessing's  Nathan  the    Wise. 
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general  truth  is  undoubtedly  true,  especially  of  the 
great  diplomatists  and  warriors,  though  in  this  case 
even,  Bismarck  seems  to  have  been  more  candid  than 
most,  for  as  one  of  his  detracting  friends  says,  "No 
man  required  less  than  Bismarck  to  have  secrets." 
These,  however,  belong  to  the  question  of  his  public 
activity,  and  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
history  of  his  great  public  career. 

When  we  turn  to  his  private  character,  even  the 
most  critical  can  hardly  find  fault.  He  showed  himself 
a  devoted  son,  a  loving  brother,  husband,  and  father, 
by  his  letters,  and  by  the  care  and  thought  he  took 
over  those  of  his  home,  much  of  which  we  see  in  the 
letters  already  quoted  ;  "  firm  and  tender "  are  words 
applied  to  his  home  life,  and  very  appropriately  so, 
whilst  a  keen  critic  describes  him  as  "  publicly  one  of 
the  greatest — privately  one  of  the  best — men  of  his 
time."  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  evidences  in  many  of  his  private  letters, 
and  in  many  incidents  of  his  life.  Here  is  how  he 
describes  a  flitting  to  the  seaside:  "The  boy  yelling  in 
the  major,  the  girl  in  the  minor  key,  two  singing 
nursemaids,  all  around  baby  linen  and  feeding  bottles, 
and  I  myself  acting  the  part  of  an  affectionate  pater- 
familias. I  long  strove  against  it,  but  as  all  the 
mothers  and  aunts  are  agreed  that  nothing  except  salt 
water  and  sea  air  would  do  poor  little  Mary  good, 
had  I  positively  refused  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  reproaches  for  my  meanness  and  paternal 
barbarity,  such  as  '  You  see  how  it  is  :  had  the  poor 
little  child  only  been  allowed  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
sea,'  every  time  my  daughter  happened  to  get  a  cold 
up  to  her  seventieth  year." 

There    are    several    volumes    full    of    stories   of  his 
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humour,  so  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  more  than 
a  specimen  or  two.  A  shoemaker  having  disappointed 
Bismarck  by  not  sending  home  a  pair  of  boots,  he 
appointed  one  orderly  to  go  every  hour  and  every 
half-hour,  and  another  every  quarter  past  and  quarter 
before  the  hour  with  the  question,  "Are  Herr  von 
Bismarck's  boots  ready  ? "  They  were  home  in  a  few 
hours.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  his  humorous  sallies  to 
convey  a  reproof  when  the  temptation  was  strong  and 
the  need  evident.  A  certain  industrial  magnate  who 
was  acquainted  with  Bismarck,  and  sought  to  take 
advantage  and  boast  of  the  acquaintanceship,  said 
to  the  Prince,  "  Well,  your  Highness,  how  is  it 
now  with  the  Egyptian  question?"  to  which  Bis- 
marck replied  in  a  careless  manner,  "  I  really  don't 
know,  Mr.  Councillor,  I  have  not  yet  read  the  news- 
papers to-day."  Another  anecdote  which  I  was  told  is 
of  a  tailor  who  had  made  a  large  sum  of  money 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  like  many  in  other 
countries  besides  Germany  succeeded  thereby  in  secur- 
ing a  title.  He  wished  to  associate  with  nobility, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  doing  so.  At  one  of 
the  watering-places  Bismarck  remained  some  time 
after  most  of  the  visitors  had  left,  and  our  friend 
the  tailor  also  stayed  behind.  Sitting  at  a  small 
table  in  the  beer  garden  with  the  Chancellor,  the 
latter  asked  the  sartorial  artist  how  he  liked  the  place, 
and  received  the  reply  that  he  liked  it  very  well, 
but  there  were  so  few  of  one's  equals  to  associate 
with ;  to  which  Bismarck  at  once  replied,  "  But, 
dear  me,  Excellency,  you  cannot  expect  every  one 
here  to  have  been  a  tailor."  I  believe  this  story 
has  been  told  latterly  of  others,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Bismarck  was  its  author.  Even  during  the 
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most  serious  discussions  his  sense  of  humour,  as  we 
have  seen,  frequently  led  him  to  some  sally  of  wit, 
and  Le  Comte  D'Herisson  says  of  him :  "  In  diplomacy, 
Monsieur  Bismarck  in  no  way  resembles  our  statesmen. 
He  is  not  solemn  in  the  very  slightest,  indeed  he  is 
thoroughly  bright,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest 
questions  he  likes  to  fire  off  a  joke,  a  humorous 
trait,  under  which  the  powerful  grip  of  the  lion  is 
always  felt."1 

As  we  have  seen  from  his  speeches,  he  thoroughly 
knew  his  Shakespeare,  and  often  used  quotations  from 
him  to  express  his  sarcasm;  thus,  in  the  Reichstag 
on  29th  March,  1867,  in  concluding  a  reply  to 
Deputy  Duncker  (Berlin)  :  "  Under  such  treatment, 
one  is  made,  if  not  quite  artificially  nervous,  brought 
at  least  very  easily  into  a  humour,  which  I  cannot 
better  describe  to  the  Deputy  than  by  recommending 
him  to  read  in  one  of  the  first  scenes  of  Henry  IV. 
the  impression  which  Henry  Percy  received  as  a 
certain  courtier  came  and  demanded  the  prisoners  from 
him — giving  him,  who  was  wearied  out  with  wounds 
and  battle,  a  long  advice  about  gunnery  and  internal 
complaints.  The  passage  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
piece,  and  begins  with  the  words,  '  I  remember  that 
when  the  fight  was  over,  a  certain  Lord,  etc.' 2  My 
humour  is  pretty  much  that  of  Percy's  when  I  hear 
such  speeches  about  things  for  which  I  have  suffered 
and  fought,  and  which  I  must  better  understand." 

He    had    pleasure    in    nature    in    all    her    aspects, 

1  "Monsieur  de  Bismarck  ne  ressemble  en  rien  a  nos  hommes  d'Etat.    II 
n'est  pas  le  moins  du  monde  solennel.     II  est  meme  foncierement  gai,  et 
au  .milieu  des  plus  graves  questions  il  lance  volontiers  une  plaisanterie,  un 
trait  humoristique   sous   lequel   on   sent  toujours    la    grippe   puissante 
du  lion." — Journal  d'un  Ojficier  d  Ordonnance. 

2  The  quotation  was  made  in  English. 
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"  from  the  grey  promise  of  her  early  dawning  to  the 
silence  of  her  gloomy  night."  Trees,  flowers,  and 
plants  he  cultivated  with  a  loving  kindness,  as  if,  like 
Wordsworth,  he  believed  they  enjoyed  their  surround- 
ings, and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  Scotsmen  to  know 
that  his  favourite  is  said  to  have  been  the  heather. 

His  animals  were  personal  friends,  his  faithful  dogs 
always  bore  him  company,  as  so  many  of  his  portraits 
show.  A  story  is  told  that  a  complaint  was  made 
once  as  to  his  having  two  dogs  with  him  in  the  Russian 
Embassy.  He  good-humouredly  promised  to  dispense 
with  them,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  but  his  sense 
of  humour  so  overcame  him  that  next  time  the  corn- 
plainer  called  he  was  being  followed  by  two  young 
bears- -possibly  the  two  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  work. 

His  tenacity  of  purpose  resembled  the  belief  in 
the  impossibility  of  failure.  "  I  never  lost  sight  of 
rny  goal,"  he  said  more  than  once.  It  might  be  said 
of  him  as  was  said  of  Cromwell,  whom  in  so  many 
respects  he  resembled,  "  Hope  shone  in  him  like 
a  fiery  pillar  when  it  had  gone  out  everywhere  else." 
Perhaps  the  point  in  which  the  resemblance  comes 
nearest  is  the  intensity  of  their  religious  feelings.  In 
many  of  the  letters  I  have  quoted  we  have  seen 
how  he  relied  on  divine  aid,  and  that  these  were  not 
mere  forms  of  speech  we  are  assured  by  the  character 
of  the  man,  for  he  was  too  independent  to  pretend ; 
and  also  by  proofs  not  intended  for  public  cognizance. 
On  leaving  his  quarters  hurriedly  on  one  occasion 
two  booklets  were  found  in  his  room,  one  "  Daily 
Refreshment  for  Believing  Christians," ]  the  other 
"  Daily  Watchwords  and  Instructive  Texts  of  the 

1  "  Die  tagliche  Erquickung  fur  glsiubige  Christen." 
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Moravian  Brotherhood  for  1870,"1  which,  his  attendant 
said,  the  Chancellor  read  every  night  before  retiring 
to  rest,  however  tired  he  might  be.  These  sentiments 
and  others  similar  to  those  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  letters  were  frequently  used  in  the  society  of  those 
in  whose  breast  they  found  but  faint  echo. 

Such  sentiments  as  the  following  he  expressed  again 
and  again  in  different  forms.  "If  I  were  not  a  Christian, 
I  would  not  serve  the  King  another  hour."  "  If  I  did 
not  believe  that  I  served  God  in  serving  my  King,  I 
would  not  serve  him  another  day."  "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  man  can  do  what  he  feels  to  be  his  duty, 
and  allow  others  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  theirs, 
unless  he  has  faith  in  a  revealed  religion,  in  a  future 
life,  and  in  God,  who  ordains  what  is  right,  and  is 
the  final  Judge."  And  again,  "Had  I  not  trust  in 
God,  I  would  certainly  place  none  in  earthly  masters. 
Why  should  I  toil  and  exert  myself  so  laboriously  in 
this  world,  and  expose  myself  to  worry  and  vexation, 
if  I  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  my  duty  towards 
God '( "  The  only  other  instance  I  quote  is  that  when 
he  challenged  Deputy  Virchow  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  When  I  stake  my  life  for  my  master,  I  do  so 
in  that  faith  which  I  have  strengthened  not  only  by  a 
long  and  severe  struggle,  but  also  in  honest  and  humble 
prayer  to  God."  Honest  prayer  to  God,  how  rare  is 
this !  a  faith  which  no  word  of  man,  not  even  that  of 
a  friend  in  Christ,  a  minister  in  his  church,  can  over- 
throw ;  well  might  it  be  said  of  him  what  he  said  of 
his  royal  master,  "  He  feared  God  and  nothing  else  in 
the  world." 

It  is  said  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  formerly  a  characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  was  very  strong,  and  an  incident  is  told,  that 

laTagliche  LosuDgen  uncl  Lebrtexte  der  Briidergemeinde  fur  1870." 
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seeing  his  workpeople  cutting  their  corn  on  the  Sunday, 
he  inquired  how  this  came  about,  and  was  told  by 
his  steward  that  they  had  been  cutting  the  corn  of  his 
Highness  during  the  week,  and  had  no  other  time  to 
cut  their  own.  Bismarck  at  once  wrote  out  instructions 
that  his  servants  should  cut  their  own  corn  so  far  as 
possible  before  his  own,  nor  were  they  to  cut  his  on 
the  Sunday.  The  simplicity  of  his  conduct  of  family 
worship — also  a  dying  custom  in  Scotland — has  been 
too  often  told  to  require  to  be  repeated  here. 

He  evidently  impressed  every  one  by  the  absolute 
sincerit}^  of  his  nature,  however  it  might  be  mis- 
understood. Camille  Doucet  said  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  "Count  Bismarck  has  a  genius  for 
conveying  false  impressions  by  telling  the  naked 
truth,"  and  Disraeli  put  it  more  epigrammatically  by 
his  "Take  care  of  that  man,  he  means  what  he  says." 
It  is  said  that  the  Count  of  Ferroll  in  Endymion  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Chancellor. 

Like  Carlyle  and  nearly  all  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  world,  he  urged  hard  work  as  the  only  safeguard 
for  a  true  life*.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  in 
addressing  some  students,  he  had  been  asked  for  a 
rule  of  life  which  could  be  simply  stated  and  easily 
remembered.  "  There  is  one  word  which  expresses  this 
rule,  this  gospel —  Work ;  without  work  life  is  empty, 
useless,  and  unhappy.  No  man  can  be  happy  who 
does  not  work.  To  the  youth  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  I  have  not  one  word  but  three  words  of  advice 
to  offer,  '  Work,  work,  work.' '  For  the  reason  stated 
in  the  preface,  I  do  not  refer  to  his  reported  sayings 
about  certain  royal  ladies,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
his  reference  to  our  Sovereign  :  "  Queen  Victoria  is 

Irtainly  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  time." 
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Like  all  great  men  of  strong  passionate  nature,  he 
had  fits  of  severe  depression ;  in  one  of  these  he  is 
said  to  have  been  reminded  that  he  had  created  a 
great  nation,  and  had  made  it  happy,  and  to  have  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  yet  how  many  unhappy  ;  but  for  me  three 
great  wars  would  not  have  been  waged,  80,000  men 
would  not  have  been  slain,1  and  innumerable  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  widows  would  not  have  been 
plunged  into  inconsolable  grief.  That  matter  I  have 
settled2  with  God,  but  I  have  had  little  or  no  joy 
from  all  my  achievements,  nothing  but  vexation,  care, 
and  toil."  "  My  life  is  a  battle"  (Mein  Leben  ist  em 
Kampf),  was  a  sentence  which  fell  more  than  once 
from  his  lips.  Yes,  alas,  he  is  not  the  only  man  of 
undying  memory  who  has  made  the  same  experience, 
and  cried  out  from  his  saddened  heart  upon  everything 
in  the  world,  "  This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit." 

With  all  this,  there  was  a  strong  under-current  of 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  or  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  duty.  "•  I  never  lost  sight  of  my  object 
even  in  the  face  of  opposition,  scorn,  and  hatred,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  dread  the  bringing  to  light 
my  past  conduct  in  the  service  of  the  realm."  Bold 
words,  but  true.  The  fierce  light  which  beats  on 
man  in  high  estate  has  seldomer  succeeded  in  casting 
a  shadow.  His  personal  courage  never  forsook  him ; 
we  have  seen  how  at  great  personal  danger  he  gained 
his  first  decoration,  and  also  his  last  pour  le  merite. 
In  the  Council  Chamber  as  in  the  field  of  battle,  in 
asserting  himself  before  the  diplomatists  opposing  the 

lrThis  reply  shows  how  strongly  German  were  his  thoughts.  These 
figures  are  those  only  of  German  soldiers  who  were  sacrificed,  but  none 
of  their  enemies. 

2 Or  "have  to  settle,"  the  versions  of  the  remark  differ. 
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interests  of  his  country,  or  when  himself  opposing  his 
King,  his  heart  and  self-reliance,  his  natural  fearless- 
ness, never  wavered.  "In  single  fight  or  mixed  affray," 
or  before  the  assassin's  bullet,  he  never  quailed. 

*•  Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plagues,  by  tortures  slow ; 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball — 
Knew  all  his  shapes  and  scorned  them  all." 

"  One  can  die  but  once,"  he  often  repeated,  sometimes 
adding,  "and  if  beaten  it  is  better  to  die." 

But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character, 
so  marked  indeed  as  to  overshadow  every  other,  was 
his  pure,  lofty,  and  unswerving  patriotism.  He  has 
been  accused  of  hostility  to  Britain,  and  of  aversion 
to  our  institutions  and  policy  ;  he  only  held  such 
feelings  in  so  far  as  Britain  interfered  with  the  policy 
and  advancement  of  Germany,  and  held  them  equally 
against  all  who  were  in  that  position.  In  all  diplomatic 
entanglements  and  international  complications  his  only 
question  was,  how  can  this  be  turned  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  my  native  land  ; 
and  when  his  *  clear  penetration  and  unrivalled  judg- 
ment gave  him  the  reply,  he  set  himself  to  give  it 
effect  with  all  that  unflinching  courage  and  almost 
superhuman  force  of  character  which  had  made  him 
"  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world." 

"Such  was  he;  his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure ; 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory." 
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Austrian  War. ) 

Austro-Italian  War.    (See  Austria.) 
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Bismarck's    ministry    accused  of 
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Elections,  New  law  for,  91. 
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marck's defence  of,  61-65. 
Popular   demands   for,   Attitude 
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397. 
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Roon,  von  (Minister  of  War). 
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bated by,  309-310. 

Consultation  concerning  Ems  tele- 
gram with,  311-312. 

Defence  of  Bismarck  by,  158-159. 
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Sedan,  346. 
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Triumphal  return  of,  after  Prusso- 

Austrian  War,  244. 
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Odo  Lord. 
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Eastern  question,  415. 
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sian attitude  in,  117. 
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Saxony. 
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228,  229,  231. 
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Three  Kings,  Treaty  with,  93-94, 101. 
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by,  199. 
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of  Bismarck  by,  4. 
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Foreign  Minister). 
Friendly  attitude  towards  Austria, 

122. 
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Schleswig-Holstein  dispute. 
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202-205. 
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Withdrawal  of,  187. 
Bavarian  attitude  during,  187. 
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Robert  Burns  in  Other  Tongues.  A  Critical 
Review  of  the  Translations  of  the  Songs  and  Poems 
of  Robert  Burns.  By  William  Jacks.  With  fifteen 
photogravure  portraits.  Extra  crown  8vo.  Price  95.  net. 

The  Times,  7th  February,  1896— "As  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Jacks,  it  is 
at  once  a  monument  to  the  compiler's  intelligent  research  and  to  the 
wide-world  celebrity  of  Burns.  Mr.  Jacks  has  examined  and  given  us 
examples  from  translations  of  Burns  not  only  in  German,  French,  and 
Italian — these  three  languages  covering  nearly  300  pages  of  his  book — 
but  in  Danish,  Dutch,  Frisian,  Czech,  Hungarian,  Russian,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Gaelic,  Welsh,  and  even  Latin.  As  might  be  expected,  Burns  goes  far 
better  into  German  than  into  almost  any  other  language,  and  Mr.  Jacks 
deservedly  gives  especial  praise  to  the  versions  of  E.  Ruete.  But  even 
here,  and  in  the  admirable  book  of  Professor  Angellier,  of  Lille,  the  best 
French  critic  and  translator,  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  inaccuracy  and 
inadequacy,  so  difficult  and  so  idiomatic  is  the  poet." 

Scotsman,  20th  January,  1896 — "Mr.  Jacks,  in  the  course  of  this  curious, 
entertaining,  and  instructing  study,  passes  in  review  a  great  number  of 
translations  of  the  poet  into  foreign  languages.  He  gives  specimens, 
compares  them  with  the  original,  notes  where  this  one  has  failed  to  catch 
the  meaning,  and  where  that  one  has  hit  upon  some  verbal  felicity  ;  and 
graces  his  book  with  portraits  of  the  various  translators. 

"  But  such  a  collection  of  translations  as  Mr.  Jacks  has  brought  to- 
gether and  commented  upon  must  always  prove  nattering  to  any  Scot 
who  enjoys  a  proper  pride  in  his  country's  supremacy  in  lyrical  poetry  ; 
and  it  forms  a  unique  testimony  of  devotion  to  the  poet's  memory.  A 
reader  with  a  knowledge  of  strange  tongues,  too,  will  find  it  a  never-end- 
ing source  of  amusement,  and  indeed  of  critical  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  poetical  diction." 

The  World,  25th  March,  1896— "We  have  spent  an  hour  of  pure 
delight  over  Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues,  a  collection  of  translations 
which  Mr.  W.  Jacks  has  edited  and  Messrs.  MacLehose  &  Sons  have 
published." 

The  Literary  World,  7th  February,  1896— "It  will  be  hard  for  Burns' 
enthusiasts  to  produce,  during  this  centenary  year  of  the  poet's  death,  a 
more  interesting  memorial  than  Mr.  Jacks'  ftobert  Burns  in  other  Tongues. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Jacks  collected  translations  from  sixteen  languages — 
about  a  score,  if  patois  are  reckoned  in — but  he  gives  us  excellent  critical 
studies,  comparing  translation  with  translation,  arid  pointing  out  specially 
happy  renderings,  and  also  those  renderings  where  the  translators  have 
misunderstood  the  original,  or  have  paraphrased  it*out  of  recognition." 

Daily  Chronicle,  25th  January,  1896 — "To  have  carried  such  a  venture 
to  .a  successful — that  is  to  say  to  any— conclusion  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
Jacks'  tenacity  of  purpose.  His  book,  moreover,  must  remain  a  lesser 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  have  its  place  of  honour  in  any  Burns' 
librarv." 
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ow  Herald,  23rd  January,  1896— "He  must  be  a  very  unpatriotic 
Scotsman  indeed  who  closes  this  volume  without  having  gained  a  stronger 
conviction  of  the  power  of  Burns,  and  the  weakness  of  all  other  languages 
when  compared  with  "braid  Scots."  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
fame  of  our  national  poet  that  the  editor  of  this  volume  should  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  specimens  of  translations  of  him  into  more  than 
.sixteen  European  languages.  Mr.  Jacks  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Scots- 
men for  his  labours,  which  have  resulted  in  a  monument  of  the  world- 
wide renown  of  Burns  well  worthy  to  be  offered  as  a  tribute  in  this 
centenary  year.  His  volume  will  assuredly  find  a  place  in  every  Burns' 
library,  alike  because  of  the  fruits  of  wide  and  patient  research  which  it 
embodies  and  the  careful  and  intelligent  criticism  with  which  these  are 
set  forth." 

The  Bookseller,  April,  1896 — "It  is  a  critique,  and  the  critique  of  the 
scholar,  and  not  a  mere  compilation.  It  is  also  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished linguist." 

Fairplay,  17th  April,  1896 — "Mr.  Jacks  in  his  excursions  into  Burns- 
land  has  made  some  discoveries  of  his  own.  To  give  an  example.  Most 
people  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  in  the  well-known  line,  '  Courts  for 
cowards  were  erected,'  the  Courts  referred  to  were  Eoyal  Courts.  Not  at 
all,  says  Mr.  Jacks  ;  look  at  the  context  in  the  preceding  line,  '  A  fig  for 
those  by  law  protected,'  that  clearly  shows  that  Burns  meant  courts  of 
law  were  erected  for  cowards.  This,  of  course,  is  riot  the  place  for 
Burnsian  criticism,  and  I  only  mention  this  as  illustrative  of  the  critical 
mind  which  Mr.  Jacks  brings  to  bear  on  his  task." 

Scottish  Review,  April,  1896 — "  To  Mr.  Jacks  himself  great  credit  is  due 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  gather  together  these  translations  of 
Burns,  and  to  give  them  their  appropriate  settings.  That  he  is  able  to 
understand  all  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written  he  does  not 
profess,  but  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  friends,  and,  where  his 
own  linguistic  skill  has  failed  him,  he  has  made  use  of  theirs.  So  far  as 
our  own  knowledge  enables  us  we  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work.  His  criticisms  which  are  numerous  are  invariably  fair.  He  seizes 
the  weak  points  in  the  translations,  and,  by  giving  literal  translations  of 
the  pieces  he  criticizes,  helps  the  reader  to  follow  and  appreciate  the  force 
of  his  remarks.  As  for  the  translations  themselves,  many  of  them  are 
curious,  others  amu'sing,  and  others  disappointing." 

Glasgow  Evening  Times,  18th  January,  1896—"  With  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Shakespeare  no  poet  has  been  so  widely  translated  as 
Burns.  If  anyone  doubts  this  statement  he  has  an  admirable  chance 
of  convincing  himself  of  its  truth  by  looking  into  a  wonderful  work 
just  published  by  James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  entitled,  Robert  Burns  in 
other  Tongues,  a  critical  review  of  the  translations  of  the  songs  and 
poems  of  the  national  bard  by  William  Jacks,  ex-M.P.,  and  author  of 
a  translation  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  One  valuable  feature  of  the 
work  are  portraits  of  thirteen  authors  who  have  translated  the  poems 
and  songs  of  Burns  into  their  own  language.  It  is  seldom  that  a  more 
handsome  set  of  men  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  A 
good  reproduction  of  Nasmyth's  portrait  of  the  poet  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  and  an  excellent  Dortrait  of  Mr.  Jacks  himself  concludes  the 
noble  gallery.  We  should  anticipate  for  the  work  a  wide  popularity." 

The  Spectator,  13th  June,  1896 — "  One  indication  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  very  curious  collection  of  foreign  versions  of  Burns'  most  popular 
songs  and  poems,  which  has  been  formed  with  infinite  labour  by  Mr. 
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Jacks.  It  was  the  poet's  ambition  to  sing  a  song  for  'auld  Scotia's  sake,' 
ami  little  could  lie  have  anticipated  that  this  song  of  his  would  have,  what 
mav  be  called  without  much  exaggeration,  a  world-  wide  reputation.  Mr. 
.larks'  volume  contains  translations  in  sixteen  languages,  and  although  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  lyrical  verse  can  be  transferred  into  another 
tongue  without  losing  more  than  half  its  charm,  yet  the  attempt  to 
honour  the  poet's  memory  in  this  way  shows  how  widely  his  genius 
is  recognized."'' 


Observer,  27th  June,  1896—  "  Among  the  most  notable  of  the 
many  volumes  called  forth  by  the  centenary  of  Burns'"  death  may  be 
fail  Iv  reckoned  the  polyglot  version,  Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues,  care- 
fully and  intelligently  edited  by  Mr.  William  Jacks,  Glasgow." 

The  Academy,  26th  September,  1896  —  "Mr.  Jacks'  criticisms  are 
usually  sound." 

Leeds  Mercury,  22nd  January,  1896  —  "  Mr.  AVilliam  Jacks,  to  whom  we 
owe  a  scholarly  translation  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  has  accomplished, 
in  a  Eobert  Burns  memorial,  what  to  him  must  have  been  an  even  more 
congenial  task,  for  Mr.  Jacks  is  a  Scot,  with  all  the  passionate  love  of  his 
country  for  the  lad  that  was  '  born  in  Kyle.'  It  may  have  even  proved  a 
more  laborious  task.  In  translating  Lessing  he  had  only  one  tongue  to 
work  from,  but  here  he  has  had  more  than  a  dozen.  He  has  produced 
what  may  be  termed  a  polyglot  Burns  so  far  as  some  of  the  better  known 
of  the  poems  and  songs  of  the  bard  are  concerned.  The  volume  is 
enriched  with  portraits  of  the  chief  translators  of  Burns  and  Mr.  Jacks 
himself,  while  as  a  frontispiece  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  familiar  por- 
trait of  the  Scottish  poet.  There  is  a  double  index,  one  part  giving  the 
translators  and  the  songs  they  deal  with,  the  other  indicating  the  songs 
and  poems  and  the  languages  in  which  they  appear.  Good  taste  charac- 
terizes the  work  throughout,  and  that  in  the  typographical  no  less  than 
in  the  literary  sense." 

l)>n)dee  Advertiser,  23rd  January,  1896  —  "The  book  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  prized  by  every  admirer  of  Burns,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  proves  how  the  stirring  songs  and  pathetic  poems  of  our  Scottish 
bard  have  reached  the  hearts  of  alien  nations  and  appealed  to  the  feelings 
of  a  common  humanity." 

A//r  Advertiser,  23rd  January,  1896  —  "That  Burns  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  is  a  fact  that  is  pretty  generally  known  ;  but  until 
Mr.  Jacks  began  to  gather  together  the  efforts  by  translations  of  various 
nationalities,  no  one  could  have  dreamt  how  widespread  was  the  desire  to 
bring  his  strains  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general.  Mr.  Jacks 
states  that  his  idea  in  preparing  the  volume  was  that  'it  might  be  useful 
to  students  of  language,  and  gratifying  to  admirers  of  the  poets,  were  the 
Various  translations,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  dealt  with  in  one  volume, 
and  thus  brought  more  directly  into  notice.'  Few  men  had  the  quali- 
fications for  the  task  that  Mr.  Jacks  possesses." 

Manchester  Courier,  22nd  January,  1896  —  "Eeaders  of  Father  Front's 
Reliques  will  remember  the  inimitable  translations  by  which  the  genial 
and  witty  writer  proved  that  Moore,  Burns,  and  other  poets  were  merely 
clever  thieves  from  other  literature.  Time  brings  its  revenge,  for  Mr. 
.la.ks  has  furnished  a  volume  which  proves  that,  at  least  as  far  as  Burns 
is  concerned,  his  work  has  won  a  way  into  all  the  principal  languages  of 
the  civilized  world,  not  excepting  Scottish  Gaelic.  Such  a  work  as  this 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  undertaken  by  a  clever  linguist,  a  keen  critic, 
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and  a  devoted  lover  of  Burns.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  in  every  way 
interesting.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  widening  influence  of  a  great  national 
poet,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  devotion  and  scholarly  interest 
which  his  work  inspires  at  home.  All  lovers  of  Burns  will  welcome  it, 
literary  critics  will  find  it  full  of  valuable  readings  and  opinions,  and  to 
linguists  it  offers  a  delightful  addition  to  the  library." 

North  Eastern  Daily  Gazette,  24th  January,  1896— "Perhaps  the  finest 
and  most  striking  homage  yet  paid  by  the  most  perfervid  of  Scots  to  the 
genius  and  influence  of  Burns  is  the  work  just  published  by  Mr.  William 
Jacks,  of  Middlesborough  and  Glasgow.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Jacks 
surprised  and  gratified  his  friends  by  producing,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Parliamentary  and  business  duties,  the  best  translation  of  Lessing's 
dramatic  poem,  Nathan  the  Wise,  yet  presented  to  English  readers. 
In  his  later  literary  work/completed  since  his  release  from  Parliamentary 
service,  he  has  supplied  still  more  impressive  proof  of  his  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  linguist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  notable  demonstration  of 
his  patriotism.  For  his  Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  a  devoted  Scotsman  who  is  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
country,  and  of  its  greatest  poetic  genius,  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters. 
The  book  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  scholarship,  but  no  scholar,  how- 
ever eager,  could  possibly  have  made  the  compilation  effected  by  Mr. 
Jacks,  who  was  not  in  a  certain  sense  a  citizen  of  Europe  who  had 
travelled  far  and  seen  much,  and  was  able  to  secure  the  aid  of  many  able 
and  learned  coadjutors.  In  other  words,  the  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Jacks  could  only  have  been  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  through 
by  a  Scotsman  of  means,  who  knows  the  Continent  as  well  as  his  native 
land,  and  who  is  able  to  spare  no  labour  or  money  to  attain  the  end  he 
has  in  view." 

Edinburgh  Evening  News,  23rd  January,  1896 — "But  the  curious  volume 
is  not  a  mere  repository  of  foreign  blunders  ;  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
philological  value.  The  critical  judgments  and  connective  readings,  scat- 
tered throughout  its  pages,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  demonstrating 
the  author's  peculiar  fitness  for  his  self-imposed  task.  Mr.  Jacks's  book  is 
admirably  printed,  and  artistic  portraits  of  the  chief  translators  enhance 
its  interest,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  well-known  publishers,  Messrs. 
James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  Glasgow." 

Glasgow  Mail,  27th  January,  1896 — "Mr.  Jacks,  it  may  be  said  without 
hesitation,  has  done  admirable  work  in  thus  gathering  together  the 
tributes  already  paid  by  those  who  have  tried  to  reproduce  his  poetry  in 
so  many  tongues.  His  attractive  book  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  admirer 
of  Burns,  to'the  student,  and  the  book-collector." 

London  Daily  News,  24th  January,  1896 — "Nor  is  it  likely  that  that 
celebration  of  July  will  be  confined  to  Burns'  worshippers  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  two  volumes  before  us — Mr.  Jacks' — is  a  reminder  that  Burns 
has  been  steadily  rising  to  the  position  of  a  universal  poet.  He  is  the 
typical  poet  of  Scotland,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  poets  of  humanity. 
He  has  been  translated  into  the  world's  principal  languages.  In  this 
volume  of  his,  Mr.  Jacks  has  collected  specimens  of  translations  in  sixteen 
languages." 

Berwickshire  News,  28th  January,  1896— "Useful  a  man  as  Mr.  Jacks 
was  at  St.  Stephen's,  we  question  if  he  is  not  equally  useful  in  the  field  of 
literature.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  such  literary  spirits  as  John 
Morley  and  William  Jacks  should  be  both  out  of  the  House  at  the  same 
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time.  What  politics  lose  thereby  literature  assuredly  gains.  Like  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Jacks  has  been  busy  in  more  congenial  atmosphere  than  the 
liMg^ling  world  of  politics  can  give  ;  and  Mr.  Jacks'  industry  has  enabled 
him  to  follow  up  his  Nathan  the  Wise  by  Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues, 
being  a  critical  review  of  the  translations  of  the  songs  and  poems  of  Auld 
Scotland's  man  among  men,  Robbie  Burns.  On  the  eve  of  Burns'  cele- 
brations on  the  Borderland,  this  useful  work  from  Mr.  Jacks'  pen  comes, 
indeed,  opportune,  and  we  give  the  hint  to  those  enthusiasts  who  con- 
template a  survey  of  Scotia's  great  bard,  against  the  coming  Burns' 
gatherings." 

Stirling  Journal,  31st  July,  1896— "His  admiration  for  Angellier  can 
easily  be  understood,  and  his  able  analysis  of  the  German  poets— now 
judiciously  praising,  now  carefully  pointing  out  errors,  and  anon  suggest- 
ing improvements  in  their  own  language — is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work. 
The  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  Burns,  and  it  should  be  prized  by 
every  patriotic  Scotsman." 

Westminster  Review,  March,  1896— "Scotland  may  well  be  proud  of 
Robert  Burns.  His  genius  has  inspired  the  poets  of  all  countries  with 
admiration.  It  has  been  said  that  'imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,' 
and  the  numerous  attempts  made  to  translate  the  poetry  of  Burns  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  imitation,  for  few  of  these  versions  is 
anything  more  than  a  feeble  effort  to  echo  the  original.  A  work  by 
Mi.  William  Jacks,  entitled  Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues,  shows  how 
enthusiasts  have  tried  to  turn  Burns'  inimitable  lyrics  into  German, 
J)anish,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Hungarian,  French,  Italian,  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  and  Latin." 

The  Graphic,  21st  March,  1896— "The  book  is  very  curious  and  well 
worth  looking  into." 

Daily  Free  Press  (America),  16th  March,  1896— "Mr.  Jacks'  criticism  is 
genial  in  spirit,  but  he  exhibits  with  cruel  frankness  the  feeble  render- 
ings and  frequent  misunderstandings  of  the  poet's  language.  ...  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Jacks'  volume  is  a  not  unimportant  addition  to  the 
large  and  growing  stock  of  Burns'  literature/' 

The  Scottish  American,  13th  May,  1896— "This  is  a  book  of  rare  merit 
and  peculiar  interest,  altogether  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to 
Burns'  literature.  Its  preparation  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love 
to  the  author,  and  the  result  is,  as  far  as  an  ordinary  critic  can  judge, 
it  approaches  close  to  perfection  if  it  does  not  attain  it." 

Weser-Zeitung,  28th  February,  1896— "Vor  Kurzem  ist  unter.  obigem 
Titel  in  Glasgow  ein  fast  600  Seiten  umfassendes  Werk  erschienen,  welches 
eine  kritische  Uebersicht  aller  Uebersetzungen  der  Lieder  und  Balladen 
von  Robert  Burns  giebt.  Der  Verfasser,  welcher  selbst  ein  geschaetzter 
Uebersetzer  in  das  Englische l  und  augenscheinlich  ein  Polyglotter  ersten 
Ranges — eine  bei  den  Englaendern  immerhin  seltnere  Erscheinung  ;ils 
bei  mis— und  dazu  ein  begeisterter  Verehrer  seines  schottischen  Land- 
mannes  Robert  Burns  ist,  hat  damit  beweisen  wollen,  dass  der  Ruhmes- 
kranz  dieses  Volksdichters,  der  gerade  in  diesem  Jahre,  dem  hundertsten 
seit  seinem  Tode,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  aller  Welt  in  erhoehtem  Masse 
auf  sich  lenken  wird,  noch  nicht  von  der  Frische  und  dem  Duft  seines 
farbenpraechtigen  Feldblumenbouquets  verloren  hat." 

1  Vor  Jahresfrist  wurde  eine  von  der  englischen  Kritik  sehr  warm  empfohlene 
ITebersetzung  von  "  Leasing' s  Nathan  dem  Weisen  "  vom  ihm  veroeffentlicht. 
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Literarisches  Central!)?  att—"~D&s  gefaellige,  auch  tier  vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte  recht  dienliche  Werk  stellt  ein  aehr  willkommenes 
Glied  in  der  schoii  seit  Jahresfrist  anschwellenden  Flut  von  Monographien 
zum  bevorstelienden  Burns-Centenarium  dar  und  duenkt  uns  fuer  des 
herrlichen  Meisters,  des  Gefuehls  und  des  Volkstones  Bedeutung  viel 
wertvoller  als  die  neuaufgelegten  aelteren  und  kleinkraemerischen  neu- 
eren  dickleibigen  Biographien." 

La  Cultura,  Rome — "Egli  mette  in  raffronto  molti  saggi  di  traduzioni 
in  diverse  lingue  delle  liriche  di  Robert  Burns,  e  da  tale  raffronto  e  dalle 
accurate  osservazioni,  delle  quali  e  corredato,  e  lecito  dedurre  questa  con- 
fortante  conclusione  :  che-  nori  e  ardua,  quasi  impossibile  inpresa  offrire 
dei  carmi  del  Burns  una  conveniente  versione." 


Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Translated  by 
William  Jacks.  With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  and  eight  etchings  by  William  Strang.  F'cap. 
Svo.  Price  55.  net. 

The  Scots  Magazine — "  The  whole  work  is  well  done,  and  once  more 
one  of  the 'most  popular  of  Lessing's  works  is  put  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  reader  in  a  style  which  is  sure  to  arrest  and  sustain  the  most 
interested  attention." 

The  Bookseller — "He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  his 
English  in  certain  passages  attains  real  dignity  of  expression  and  depth 
of  feeling/" 

Fair-play  — "  Mr.  William  Jacks  has  many  friends,  and  to  many  of 
them  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to 'go  into  Parliament — the  murder  is  out — the  object,  beyond  of 
course  voting  according  to  his  conscience,  was  to  find  time  to  carry  out  an 
important  literary  work  on  which  for  years  he  had  set  his  mind.  .  .  . 
Undoubtedly  Natham^  the  Wise  is  a  great  work,  and  Mr.  Jacks,  by  means 
of  his  translation,  has  presented  it  to  his  countrymen  in  a  form  that  will 
be  acceptable  everywhere." 

The  Scotsman—"  Turning  to  this  translation,  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
praise  of  it  as  '  vigorous  and  lucid '  can  be  fully  endorsed.  Many  passages 
have  been  rendered  with  great  freedom,  spirit,  and  even  grace." 

Glasgow  Herald — "Nathan  the  Wise  has  found  in  William  Jacks,  M  P., 
its  first  Scots  renderer  into  English.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  contributes 
a  biographical  and  critical  introduction,  remarks  that  '  if,  as  some  have 
said,  there  is  a  marked  affinity  between  the  Scots  and  the  German 
intellect,  perhaps  it  may  reveal  itself  in  Mr.  Jacks'  version.'  The  reader 
of  this  translation  of  Lessing's  famous  work  may  therefore  rest  pretty 
well  assured  that  he  is  getting  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  that  of 
the  translator.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that  we  owe  Mr.  Jacks' 
work,  partly  at  least,  to  one  of  the  weaknesses — some  would  say  follies — 
of  our  Parliamentary  system.  Mr.  Jacks  had  formed  the  intention 
of  translating  the  book,  but  it  was  only  after  re-entering  Parliament  that 
he  found  time  to  tackle  the  work.  Like  many  other  business  men  in  the 
House,  he  suffered  from  the  ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of 
arguments  in  debates  already  practically  concluded,  and  he  found  relief 
in  pursuing  his  literary  scheme.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
'  bores '  in  the  House*  of  Commons  are  not  entirely  unprofitable.  Of 
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course  Mr.  Jacks  did  not  cany  on  the  process  of  translation  in  Parlia 
incut,  hut  the  windbags  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  for  enabling  him  to  give 
us  so  striking  a  piece  of  literary  work,  which  is  more  valuable  than  many 
Acts  of  Parliament.      It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Nathan  the 

IIVx,  \\as  first  published  ;  there  have  been  several  English  versions, 
so  that  among  those  who  care  for  the  higher  drama  its  plot  and  moral 
purpose  must  be  pretty  well  known  in  this  country.  Anything,  there- 
fore, like  a  sketch  is  really  unnecessary.  But  if  it  were  possible  to 
condense  the  spirit  of  a  drama  into  a  single  sentence,  it  would  be  that 
expressed  by  an  appreciative  modern  critic  to  the  effect  that  Nathan  the 

MV.xr  'is  one  of  the  noblest  pleas  for  tolerant  humanity  ever  penned.' 
That  is  a  true  saying,  and  those  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  making  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Jacks'  translation  will  understand  how  true  it  is. 
One  of  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Jacks  has  been  most  successful  is 
Nathan's  Apologue  of  the  Rings.  Nothing  could  be  finer.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Lessing,  and  by  a  series  of  characteristic 
illustrations  by  William  Strang.  Apart  from  its  literary  value,  the 
volume  is  a  handsome  one." 

North  tiritish  Daily  Mail — "Mr.  William  Jacks,  M.P.,  has  given  us  in 
this  volume  a  fine  translation  of  Lessing's  noble  drama.  A  Parliamentary 
career  has  often  made  men  lay  aside  literary  work  they  would  otherwise 
have  accomplished.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  for  once  the  duty  of 
attending  the  House  of  Commons  has  actually  assisted  at  least  in  the 
production  of  a  good  book.  The  member  for  ^Stirlingshire  tells  us  that 
some  years  ago  he  formed  the  intention  of  translating  this  work  of 
Lessing's  whenever  he  had  sufficient  leisure.  '  After  re-entering  Parlia- 
ment, and  experiencing  what  so  many  business  men  do  experience — the 
fa  a  <ii  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments  in  debates  already 
practically  concluded — I  found  relief  in  employing  some  of  .that  time  and 
other  spare  moments  in  carrying  out  my  purpose.'  .We  have  the  result 
in  this  volume,  for  which  Mr.  William  Strang  has  designed-  a  number  of 
etchings,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  written  an  essay  on  Lessing  and  his 
work.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  admirable  introduction,»giving  in  brief 
compass  a  highly  appreciative  notice  of  the  man  and  of  this  dramatic 
poern  of  his  old  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Nathan  the  Wise 
is  a  powerful  plea  for  religious  toleration,  and  that  time  has  proved  that 
its  high  qualities  as  a  work  of  art,  as  well  as.  *•  the  solemn  and  quiet 
beauty'  which  marks  it,  will  continue  to  secure. to  it  the  position  it  holds 
as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  German  literature.  Of  Nathan  himself 
Archdeacon  Farrar  happily  remarks  that  he  is  a  '  Marcus  Aurelius  with- 
out the  overwhelming  sadness  of  a  saintly  Emperor/  The  translation 
which  Mr.  Jacks  has  executed,  not  the  first  by  any  means,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  spirited  and  most  pleasant  to  read.  After  all,  the  best 
test  in  such  a  case  will  be  found  in  the  power  of  any  version  to  sustain 
the  reader's  interest  as  if  he  were  reading  an  original  poem,  and  not  a 
rendering  into  another  language.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
version  has  that  power  in  a  high  degree.  No  one  who  reads  it,  and  thus 
for  the  first  time  makes  acquaintance  with  Lessing's  work,  will  fail  to 
carry  away  with  him  an  abiding  impression  of  its  fine  tone  and  artistic 
beauty.  ...  A  comparison  of  this  with  other  versions  (we  have 
taken  as  the  first  to  hand  those  of  Taylor  and  Willis)  would  show  that 
this  latest  one  is  not  the  least  vigorous.  Mr.  Jacks  deserves  to  have  the 
thanks  of  many  readers  for  the  pleasure  to  be  had  from  his  pages." 

Evening  Times — "Many  excellent  books   have   been  written  by  non- 
professional  litterateurs,  and  one  other  has  now  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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This  is  a  new  translation  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  by  William  Jacks, 
M.P.  The  announcement  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  general  public  ; 
and  probably  only  a  few  of  Mr.  Jacks'  more  intimate  acquaintances  were 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  work  with  which  he  was  relieving  the 
monotony  of  a  most  trying  session  of  Parliament.  Of  course,  while 
Mr.  Jacks  is  not  a  professional  maker  of  books,  he  has  not  been  a  fruitless 
student  of  literature  in  its  larger  areas  ;  and  this  fine  translation  of 
Lessing's  masterpiece  is  an  example  of  literary  industry  which  might  well 
be  taken  as  an  example  by  a  few  other  members  of  Parliament,  with 
profit  to  themselves,  if  not  to  their  special  constituencies  and  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  Jacks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his 
labour,  which  is  altogether  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  scholarly 
taste. 

North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette-—"  Mr.  Jacks'  achievement  is  a  telling 
protest  against  the  wasteful  and  shameful  obstruction  and  waste  of 
public  time  that  prevail  at  Westminster,  where  we  need  more  men  of  the 
Nehemiah-like  temperament,  with  one  hand  grasping  the  sword,  and  with 
the  other  building  the  wall.  It  is,  however,  entitled  to  commendation  on 
literary  as  well  as  on  political  grounds.  To  a  practical  man,  accustomed 
to  do  his  daily  work  honestly  and  with  all  his  might,  yet  in  love  with 
literature,  such  as  the  member  for  Stirlingshire  is  known  to  be,  the 
translation  of  Nathan  the  Wise  in  the  circumstances  described,  must  have 
been  a  most  pleasing  task: 

'Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrest.' 

And  in  translating  the  poem  for  English  readers  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  double  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  employment  of 
leisure  spent  in  a  way  agreeable  to  one's  own  tastes,  yet  productive  of 
pleasure  to  others.  For  Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  noble  literary  work,  and  its 
beautiful  impressive  plea  for  religious  toleration  has  not  yet  lost  either 
its  power  or  its  need.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jacks  has  been  attracted  by  an 
inspiring  and  an  elevating  theme,  and  the  presentation  of  that  theme  in 
its  English  dress  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  master  of  letters.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  in  an  introductory  essay,  remarks  that,  'if,  as  some  have  said, 
there  is  a  marked  affinity  between  the  Scots  and  the  German  intellect, 
perhaps  it  may  reveal  itself  in  Mr.  Jacks'  version.'  Mr.  Jacks'  trans- 
lation exhibits  a  higher  quality  than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Farrar.  It 
tells  of  a  remarkable  command  of  English  as  well  as  of  German.  It 
combines  a  graceful  effectiveness  with  accuracy,  and  is  well  fitted  to 
assist  the  great  German  poet  and  critic  to  a  sympathetic  and  appreci- 
ative hearing  in  England." 

Glasgow  Weekly  Citizen — "The  book  is  remarkable  in  many  ways, 
.  .  .  above  all  it  is  a  faithful  and  honest  translation  of  a  remarkable 
work  which  created  no  small  stir  in  the  world  somewhere  about  a  century 
ago.  .  .  .  Lessing's  subtle  thoughts  flit  rapidly  ;  they  are  expressed 
in  terse  and  epigrammatic  terms,  as  when  he  makes  the  Dervish  talk  of 
men  who  play  the  rich  man's  role  : 

'  Or  were  as  quickly  to  be  changed 
From  richest  beggar  to  a  poor  rich  man.' 

A  still  better  example  of  the  author  and  the  style  adopted  by  the 
translator  is  found  in  the  lines,  again  of  an  epigrammatic  turn  : 

'  The  case  is  bad  indeed 

When  princes  are  like  vultures  amongst  carcases, 
But  when  they're  carcases  amongst  the  vultures 
The  case  is  ten  times  worse.' 
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As  a  formulation  of  pure  theology,  freed  from  dogmatism,  the  teaching 
i.t'  Lessing  is  invaluable,  and  while  it  might  impair  the  digestions  of  the 
theologians  who  existed  in  Germany  while  its  author  lived,  it  will  be 
cherished  in  the  wider  sphere  of  thought  which  prevails  amongst  those 
who  are  now  addressed  by  Mr.  Jacks." 

Tltc  l\iluiiii'in)i-k  lli'i'iikl — "  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Jacks  that 
he  devoted  great  and  loving  industry  to  the  work  of  interpreting  i\<it/Kiii 
tic'  HY.sv.  He  says  in  a  preface  that  'after  re-entering  Parliament, 
and  experiencing  what  so  many  business  men  do  experience,  the  ennui  of 
listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments  in  debates  already  practically 
concluded,  I  found  relief  in  employing  some  of  that  time  and  other  spare 
moments  in  carrying  out  my  purpose.'  All  who  are  unable  to  read 
the  original  will  find  much  pleasure  in  a  perusal  of  this  translation. 
A  faithful  reflex  of  Lessing's  meaning  has  been  given,  and  the  translator 
has  wisely  freed  himself  from  the  rigid  rules  of  dramatic  versification. 
We  should  advise  all  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  work.  The  letterpress 
and  general  get-up  of  the  volume  are  excellent,  and  it  contains  a  number 
of  clever  illustrations." 

The  Stirling  Sentinel — "  No  small  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Jacks' 
performance.  It  is  an  admirable  effort,  a  work,  as  Archdeacon  Farrar  in 
his  introduction  justly  says,  of  loving  and  faithful  industry.  Close 
criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  version  would  be  misplaced,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  but  although  the  translation  is 
often  rugged,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  elegant  five-footed 
iambics  of  the  original,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  laudable  and  successful 
reproduction  of  a  great  piece." 

Liverpool  Mercury—"  To  render  into  classic  English  this  German  classic 
is  a  distinct  gain  to  our  literature,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  William 
Jacks,  who  has  so  skilfully  done  this  work.  The  introduction,  while 
giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Leasing,  also 
materially  assists  the  reader  in  more  perfectly  understanding  the  deep 
theological  discussion  which  is  the  central  idea  of  the  drama.  Of  the 
theology  there  will  of  course  be  different  opinions,  but  the  principal 
character  is  undoubtedly  almost  perfectly  conceived,  and  represents  a 
supremely  noble  Jew.  The  beauty  of  the  construction  and  the  literary 
merit  of"  the  play  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Etchings  of  a  very  artistic  order  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume." 

Berwickshire  News — "  Some  time  ago  we  announced  to  the  public  that 
Mr.  Jacks  was  busy  on  a  translation  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  the  famous 
German  work  of  G.  E.  Lessing.  This  pure  and  elevating  dramatic  poem, 
in  five  acts,  finds  in  Mr.  Jacks  the  first  Border  Man,  indeed  the  first 
Scotsman,  who  has  rendered  into  English  what  is  justly  described  as  '  one 
of  the  noblest  pleas  for  tolerant  humanity  ever  penned.'  It  will  repay 
our  readers  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Jacks'  labours  ;  few  Border 
people  will  fail  to  do  so." 

Daily  Free  Press  (America) — '"After  re-entering  Parliament,'  says  the 
author  'and  experiencing  what  so  many  business  men  do  experience — the 
ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments  in  debates  already  practi- 
cally concluded — I  found  relief  in  employing  some  of  that  time,  and  other 
spare  moments,  in  carrying  out  this  work.'  Such  is  the  genesis  of  this 
latest  version  of  Lessing's  great  poem.  The  translation  is  in  verse,  and 
the  member  for  Stirlingshire  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  used  so 
well  the  odd  hours  that  are  so  easily  frittered  away.  The  drama  itself  is 
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a  mighty  plea  for  religions  toleration.  Nathan,  a  noble  Jew  ;  Saladin,  a 
noble  Mahomedan  ;  and  the  Templar,  a  faulty  Christian,  are  the  chief 
characters.  By  their  several  actions  the  dramatist  aims  at  showing  that 
goodness  is  not  the  monopoly  of  any  religious  body.  The  keynote  of  the 
whole  play  is — '  Religion  is  a  good  heart  and  a  good  life.'  Mr.  Jacks  has 
aimed  at  giving  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  author's  meaning  .rather  than 
at  binding  himself  by  the  rigid  rules  of  dramatic  versification.  In  this 
the  *  business  man  '  is  again  apparent.  The  test  of  a  good  translation  is 
its  readableriess  in  its  new  dress.  Mr.  Jacks  finds  little  difficulty  in 
passing  his  test.  His  lines  are  sometimes  rough,  sometimes  bold,  and 
sometimes  barely  poetry,  but  other  parts  again  arrest  us  by  their  terse 
vigour  and  happy  expression.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  piece  of  honest 
work,  and  forms  a  pleasant  rendering  of  a  poem  which  is  literature, 
and  intrinsically  valuable.  Archdeacon  P'arrar  writes  a  lucid  and 
valuable  introduction.  The  general  get-up  of  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  a 
Scots -publishing  house." 

Greenock  Herald — "  In  his  translation  Mr.  Jacks  has  not  wandered 
from  the  original,  and,  in  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  he  will  be 
found  a  pleasant  and  faithful  interpreter." 

The  following  from  Professor  Ruete  is  chosen  from  various  foreign 
criticisms  : 

"Welch  eiri  stattlicher  und  vornehm  ausgestatteter  Band  ist  Ihr 
Nathan  der  Weise !  Und  wie  getreu  haben  Sie  das  Original  wieder- 
gegeben  ! 

"  Man  merkt  bei  der  Lecture  durchaus  nicht,  dass  man  eine  Ueberset- 
zung  vor  sich  hat.  Ueberall  zeigt  sich  die  liebevollste  Vertiefung  in  die 
deutsche  Dichtung. 

"  Hatten  Sie  Gewicht  darauf  gelegt  den  iambischen  Vers,  der  I  linen 
manchmal  vortrefflich  gelungen  ist,  iiberall  wiederzugeben,  so  wiirde  man 
nach  meinem  Urtheil  Ihr  Werk  den  hochsten  Anforderungen  gerecht 
werden.  Vielleicht  aber  wupden  sich  dann  Worte  und  Gedanken  nicht 
ganz  so  getreu  haben  wiedergeben  lassen.  Es  ist  in  der  That  ein  ganz 
eigener  Genuss  eine  deutsche  Dichtung,  die  einem  lieb  und  vertraut  ist, 
einmal  in  einern  trefflich  sitzenden  fremden  Gewande  kennen  zu  lernen." 
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